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Mr. Mortey has here given us 
a painstaking and conscientious bio- 
graphy of one who, if not a very 
eminent, was certainly a very extra- 
ordinary man. We cannot say that 
we have risen from the book with a 
very distinct view of the character, 
moral and intellectual, of the man 
Cardan; but this may be attributed 
rather to the nature of his subject than 
to any deficiency in Mr. Morley. 
He proceeds cautiously, gives his 
authority at each step, and at all events 
provides the reader with materials for 


forming a judgment, if he himself has J 


not succeeded in grouping these mate- 
rials into one distinct and impressive 
portraiture. 

Mr. Morley wins our confidence as 
a trustworthy biographer. Af first, 
indeed, we felt a sense of alarm and 
insecurity. Some trace of the man- 
ner of the novelist led us to suspect 
that the imagination would be drawn 
upon to a degree inconsistent with 
strict historical fidelity. But this 
intrusion of the peculiar style of the 
novelist speedily disappears; we are 
not annoyed again by its occurrence ; 
and as we proceed with our author, 
we feel that we are in safe hands, and 
may rely upon his statements. We 
may sometimes wish that they em- 
braced a wider field (for in examining 
the writings of Cardan, he has sought 
too exclusively after what is singular 
and curious, or what to us, in this age, 
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may appear strange and amusing), but 
so far as his statements extend we feel 
that we may confidently depend upon 
them. 


“In the year 1501,” thus Mr. Morley’s 
biography commences, “a woman flying 
from the plague passed under the gate of 
Milan which leads out upon the road to 
Pavia. She was a young widow, the 
daughter of a studious man, Giacomo 
Micheria, and she turned her back not 
only on the plague, but also on a grave 
jurisconsult and mathematician, who was 
at that time probably as much an ob- 
ject of aversion to her as the plague 
itself—his name was Fazio Cardan. 

“Fazio Cardan was a man of note 
among the learned in his neighborhood, 
and was then fifty-six years of age. At 
the age of fifty-six he had already be- 
come toothless, although strong of limb 
and ruddy of complexion. He had good 
eyes,—not in the sense of being beauti- 
ful, for they were white, but in the sense 
of being useful, for it was said that he 
could see with them in the night-time. 
To his last days—to the age of eighty— 
Fazio Cardan continued to see objects 
clearly with the aid of less light than his 
nebgiibons needed, and required no 
spectacles. Asa doctor both in law and 
medicine, and member of the venerable 
college of men skilled in law, the white- 
eyed, toothless, stuttering, and round- 
shouldered mathematician clothed his 
healthy body in a purple robe. He wore 
a black skull-cap, which he dared only 
to remove for a few minutes at a time, 
because his skull had suffered damage in 
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his youth, and it had been found neces- 
sary to remove some pieces of it.” 


Such was the gallant who had led 
the young widow Chiara Micheria 
into folly. After mentioning some 
literary production of this juriscon- 
sult and mathematician, Mr. Morley 
continues— 

“This offspring of the mind of Fazio 
was about twenty years old when Chiara 
Micheria, flying for refuge from the 
plague to Pavia, took with her offspring 
of another kind, to which he also was the 
father, a child yet unborn. Whatever 
pains Fazio had taken to protect his lite- 
rary bantling against any risk of drop- 
ping dead into the world, the care that 
preceded the birth of his true child was 
bestowed in a precisely opposite diree- 
tion. Chiari Micheria was still very 
young, passionate of temper, and had 
quitted Milan in the worst of humours.” 


“It was at Pavia, then, on the 24th 
of September, 1501, that-this unwel- 
come child persisted in being born. 
And here our author suggests for the 
penitent, passionate, and frail widow, 
a train of thought which certainly ap- 
pears to us more ingenious than 
probable. Chiara, or Clara, takes into 
grave consideration the “habitual 
tenacity of life” which these Cardans 
have for many generations displayed. 
After passing in review the family 
pedigree, Mr. Morley says— 


“Since several of these men were liv- 
ing in the year 1501, Clara Micheria 
could take into her calculations a part 
only of these facts: there was enough, 
however, in her knowledge to remind her 
that the unwelcome son came of a long- 
lived stock, and that if he was to be ac- 
counted a discredit, he would probably 
discredit her for many years to come.” 

Now, if Mr. Morley thought fit to 
supply us with the supposed cogita- 
tions of Clara Micheria, he might 
certainly have devised something more 
probable, and which would have had 
some real effect in aggravating her 
own calamity. Of what possible im- 
portance could it be to her whether 
this unlucky Girolamo should live to 
the age of eighty, or die when he at- 
tained only half that age? She would 
not live to see him an old man of 
eighty or sixty. If he died a youth 
at twenty, there was a period long 
enough for her to look forward to of 
discredit or disgrace. But we are 
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happy to say that this is almost the 
only instance that occurs to us of that 
faulty style of narrative where the 
fictitious is mingled. with the histori- 
eally true. The biography preserves 
in general, as we have already said, a 
tone of trustworthy solidity, and the 
remarks scattered throughout are dis- 
tinguished for plain good sense. 

The Girolamo Cardan, the child of 
passion and disgrace, grew up under 
many difficulties to be one of the most 
learned men of his age—a most volu- 
minous author, moralist, philosopher, 
mathematician, and, for a short time, 
perhaps the most eminent physician 
in Europe. But with much learning 
and ingenuity he combined so much 
folly, such puerile superstitions, and 
such egregious vanity, that some have 
explained his inconsistencies and ex- 
travagancies by the supposition that 
a certain measure of insanity mingled 
in his composition. Others have sus- 
pected that he introduced a number 
of idle tales and other absurdities 
into his books in order to sell them. 
Mr. Hallam, in his Literature of the 
Middle Ages, is disposed to admit “a 
portion of insanity.” His present 
biographer will allow neither of these 
dishonourable suppositions. At all 
events, it is plain that Cardan has 
presented so incongruous and para- 
doxical a character to those who have 
had the task of forming some estimate 
of him, that these appear inevitably 
to fall into a strain of paradoxical 
language themselves whenever they 
speak of him. In the Dictionnaire 
Historique de la Medicine we have the 
following summary of the qualities 
and accomplishments of our erudite 
physician :—“ His immense  know- 
ledge and extraordinary sagacity, his 
freedom of thought, and his style, in 
general manly and spirited, would 
place him at the head of the cele- 
brated writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, if he had not united with these 
qualities a decided love of paradox 
and of the marvellous, an infantine 
credulity, a superstition scarce con- 
ceivable, an insupportable vanity, and 
a boasting that knew no limits. His 
works, full of puerilities, of lies, of con- 
tradictions, of absurd tales and char- 
latanry of every description, never- 
theless offer proofs of a bold inventive 
genius, which seeks for new paths of 
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science, and succeeds in finding them.” 
Leibnitz is reported to have said of 
him, that, with all his puerilities, he 
was a great man. 

The intellectual character of Cardan 
presents, therefore, a problem suffi- 
ciently intricate to excite the labours 
of a biographer; and when we add 
that his life, also, was full of various 
incidents—that he endured the ex- 
treme of misfortune, and rose to the 
height of professional honour—that he 
was battling throughout his life both 
with men and with books—we have 
said enough to justify Mr. Morley in 
his choice of a subject. 

The life of Jerome Cardan (for by 
that name he is generally known 
amongst us) might make an interest- 
ing chapter in the history of medicine, 
itself one of the most curious portions 
of the history of man. Let us briefly 
recall the position he occupies in this 
history of medicine. At the period 
when Cardan makes his appearance on 
the stage, Galen was the great authority 
of the medical world; so that our re- 
trospect inevitably carries us back to 
the Greek sage, born at Pergamus, a.D. 
131. 

Galen was one of those pre-eminent 
men, who, like Aristotle, are alter- 
nately treated with a homage border- 
ing on servility, and with an unjust 
and ungrateful disrespect. He found 
that the physicians of his own day 
were occupying themselves with futile 
disputes on idle theories, and depart- 
ing widely from the method of careful 
observation which Hippocrates had 
first opened for them. To that path 
he reconducted them, or did his best 
to reconduct them. He was the true 
successor of Hippocrates, whose claim 
to be the father of medicine has been 
universally allowed. It was Hippo- 
crates who first separated the art of 
healing from the rites and ceremonies 
of religion, with which it had been 
inextricably mingled. He first led 
the god Asculapius from his temple, 
and induced him to visit the bedside 
of the patient in the form of the hu- 
man physician. If Galen was not a 
man himself of great original genius, 
he had the merit of distinguishing and 
revering those truly great men who 
had preceded him. It is remarked of 
him that it was his constant aim 
throughout his works to reconcile, as 
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best ‘he could, his three great authori- 
ties in philosophy and medicine— 
Plato, Aristotle, and Hippocrates. 
We see at once from this description 
that he would be more led by the 
“bookish” theorem than by facts 
gathered from his own observation. 
But he was also an observer; and 
Sprengel, the learned historian of 
medicine, concludes his account of 
Galen by observing that it would have 
been fortunate for the study of medi- 
cine if it had only been prosecuted 
from the point of view which he had 
taken, and that the science could not 
have failed to make rapid progress if 
his successors had followed him in the 
track he had been me 

But this was not to be the case. 
No science can proceed alone, least 
of all that of medicine. As the human 
body is but a part of the great system 
of nature, while men are speculating 
wildly upon the whole mundane sys- 
tem, they will of course speculate as 
wildly upon the human frame, its 
functions and its diseases. The phy- 
siology of the time will be a reflection 
of the natural philosophy, or (if the 
term is more appropriate) of the cos- 
mogony of the time. The prevailing 
theory of the constitution of the world 
at large gives the physician his first 
theory of health and sickness and the 
constitution of the human body. The 
successors of Galen did not add to 
the amount of facts, or of absolute 
knowledge, on which he had to form 
his opinions; but they invented, or 
borrowed from the Arabians, new 
and wilder theories. They seemed to 
have imitated and exaggerated all his 
frailties. He could speculate with 
very little hesitation upon his vital, 
his animal, and his natural life, and 
lace these at will in the brain, the 
eart, and the liver. His successors 
could play still more boldly with their 
elemenis and their humours, and hav- 
ing settled the physical construction 
of the world at large, could very 
confidently determine the nature of 
the little world of man; for what 
more plain than that the microcosm 
of man must be a compendium of the 
microcosm of nature? Galen could 
suggest that the critical days of a 
fever might depend on the revolutions 
of the sun and the moon, or their 
position in the heavens. His succes- 
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sors found a sympathy between every 
blood-vessel in the human frame and 
the remotest stars in the firmament. 
Galen, though born in our Christian 
era, was still a pagan in his creed; 
and though he speaks at times both 
wisely and piously of the universal 
Providence which governs and pro- 
tects mankind, he had not risen above 
such superstitions as a belief in 
dreams sent by the god Asculapius. 
His successors poured into what must 
be called the science of medicine 
every possible form of superstition, 
and this whether it could be brought 
by any ingenuity into harmony with 
the Christian doctrine, or whether it 
was as much opposed to the teaching 
of the church as to enlightened rea- 
son. 

All this went on before the bar- 
barians of the north had subverted the 
Roman empire, and suspended for a 
time the prosecution, under any form, 
of learning and science. The Goth 
and the German have really very 
little to answer for. Roman emperors 
themselves could persecute the dis- 
ciples of Aristotle, and give their pa- 
tronage and put their trust in men 
who affected to cure disorders by 
magical ceremonies. Magie and as- 
trology were taking the place of the 
science of Hippocrates. The church 
did its best to oppose unholy rites and 
incantations, gathered perhaps from 
the Persian religion, or the old idol- 
atries of Europe; but the church was 
itself no friend to the science of medi- 
cine. The temple of Asculapius, in 
which miraculous cures were wrought, 
and in which the people were in- 
structed to look for relief to the espe- 
cial favour of the god, was substi- 
tuted by Christian temples, in which 
the saints performed the office of the 
heathen deity The church was in 
the habit of teaching that all grave 
maladies were punishments from God, 
and could be healed only by prayer 
and fasting and religious exercises. 
Its protest against magical rites, ne- 
cromancy, astrology, and other mis- 
chievous trash of the same kind, was 
never made in the interest of science 
or of medical knowledge. There was 
even a certain degree of impiety in the 
attempt to cure an illness, which was 
also a punishment, by any other 
means than the intercession of the 
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church. Even under the papal reign 
of Innocent III., the physician was in- 
terdicted from applying what remedies 
he had till he had called in the ecele- 
siastic. 

Those who are curious in such 
matters may still read the very words 
of magical power which Marcellus 
Empiricus, a Roman living under a 
Roman emperor, could gravely pre- 
scribe as a cure for the results of our 
indigestion, or other bodily infirmities. 
The words were to be repeated three 
times, or nine times over, “spitting 
at each time.” One of the extraor- 
dinary prescriptions of Marcellus is 
worth repeating, as it shows how 
completely imagination was in the 
ascendant. Fancy proceeded with 
its guess-work without condescending 
to wait for even the most imperfect 
experience; for in the following in- 
stance it is hardly possible to suppose 
that the learned physician had made 
any test or experiment whatever of 
his proposed remedy. A_ person 
afflicted with a defluxion of humour 
from the eye was to be eured by—a 
process we are quite sure no one so 
afflicted had ever made trial of. He 
of the watery eye was to look out for 
a falling star, and, having caught sight of 
it, was to count over to himself so 
omg numbers as he could between 
its first appearance and its vanishing. 
So many times as he counted, so many 
years would he be relieved of his 
malady. 

Passing over the interval of com- 
plete darkness—almost, under these 
circumstances, grateful to the eye— 
which followed on the final overthrow 
of the Western Empire, and travelling 
on to the thirteenth century, we find 
medicine under the especial influence 
of two very different studies—astro- 
logy, and the scholastic philosophy or 
dialectics. Aristotle studied in Latin 
translations of Arabian commentators, 
and theories of stellar influence, and a 
cosmical sympathy extending through- 
out creation (the links of the chain 
being coined only by the fancy) —these 
meet us as the most conspicuous, 
though by no means the only elements 
or substitutes for science. If the sim- 
we question were asked, Whether 

arley-water was good for a fever? 
the answer of the scholastic physi- 
cian, we are told, would have run in 
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this fashion: No, not good, because 
barley-water is a substance, and fever 
is an accident; the one, therefore, 
could not operate on the other. But 
if dialectics did not solve the question 
—and we must have recourse to 
nature as well as to logic—then what 
more evident than that the universe is 
one—that the higher must rule over 
the lower—that all human bodies are 
compounded of the elements of some 
“four cardinal humours,” over which 
the stars must preside? Now, there- 
fore, if the aqueous humour be defi- 
cient, take your barley-water, but 
neither take that, nor any physic what- 
ever, be it purge or vomit, without 
first consulting the stars.* 

In the fourteenth century, learning, 
if not science, began to revive. The 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
by driving Greek refugees into Italy, 
revived in the West the knowledge of 
the language of Plato and Aristotle, 
Galen and Hippocrates. Still, how- 
ever, medicine itself advanced but 
slowly. How could it be otherwise? 
Surgery was still committed to the 
keepers of baths or to the barber. It 
was thought ignominious to operate 
upon the living, shameful and impious 
to dissect the dead. And in every 
department of science it was still the 
fashion to reason downwards from cer- 
tain assumed elements, or power, or 
entities, instead of reasoning upwards 
from individual facts to great general 
truths. We hear constantly of vital 
and animal sculs, of eardinal humours, 
of the seat and function of the one, 
of the proper balance of the others. 
It is a favourite idea, that man 
is 2 summary of the universe: they 
could study him therefore in, the uni- 
verse. 

Towards the conclusion of the fif- 
teenth or the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, medicine had re- 
ceived what aid it could from the re- 
vived study of the Greek writers, and 
new impulses and new efforts begin to 
be perceptible. A class of very extra- 
ordinary men now presented them- 
selves as the representatives of science ; 
men open to the strangest superstitions 
and the wildest vagaries of the imagi- 
nation, yet withal of a bold, inquisitive 
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temper. Under all their faults they 
had a noble thirst for knowledge. 
This should never be forgotten, nor 
the circumstances under which that 
thirst for knowledge was felt, when 
we would estimate such men as Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, Paracelsus, Campa- 
nella, or our own Fludd. Better the 
wildest guess-work than that perfect 
torpor which follows on the parrot-like 
repetition of the words of a predeces- 
sor. They, by their irregular and un- 
governed impetuosity, broke open man 
a new path, some of which were trod- 
den afterwards with good results. We 
are surprised when we hear the histo- 
rian of medicine attribute improvement 
in its method to study to so strange 
and erratic a genius as Paracelsus. 
We find it impossible at first to re- 
concile the accounts we read of that 
famous mystic and egregious charla- 
tan with grave statements assigning 
to him a reform in the science of 
Galen. But the difficulty is solved 
for us by this consideration, that 
though the chemical theories of Pa- 
racelsus may have been as wild and 
as rash as theories could well be, 
still they were chemical. They usher- 
edin the dawn of chemistry—nature 
was to be looked at from a new 
point of view. Instead of being 
satified with quite imaginary con- 
ceptions of primary elements and 
cardinal humours, the demand was 
now to be heard for a veritable 
analysis of the substances around us, 
and of which we ourselves are com- 
posed. There is no need to say 
what important changes in our systems 
of medicine and physiology have been 
introduced, and continue to be intro- 
duced, from the advancing science of 
chemistry. 

Our Jerome Cardan was one of 
those who assisted in breaking the 
bondage of a too implicit faith in 
Galen and Aristotle. But though he 
had superstitions enough of his own, 
he cannot be said to belong to this 
peculiar group of mystics. He had 
no strange theosophy nor magical 
system like Cornelius Agrippa; he 
was no Rosicrucian, no mystic after 
the order of Paracelsus; nor did he 
explain all] things in nature, like our 





* See Sprencet’s History of Medicine. 
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Fludd, from the Jewish Cabala. He 
was, after all, of too shrewd and 
worldly a character to adopt any of 
these enthusiastic courses. Nor does 
he appear to have been at all system- 
atic in his habits of thought. A man 
of great natural sagacity, and extreme- 
ly fond of disputation, he doubtless 
exposed may errors of his time, and 
threw into circulation many indivi- 
dual truths and facts. But we are 
not aware that he took any new view, 
or promulgated any scheme of doc- 
trine, with sufficient distinctiveness to 
give his name to it. 

The quotation we have already 
made from Mr. Morley contains the 
circumstances of the birth of Jerome 
Cardan. Clara Micheria and her 
boy were afterwards received into 
the house of the old mathematician 
and jurisconsult. Young Jerome was 
made serviceable to his father in 
sundry menial capacities, and we 
have him especially brought before 
us following the parental steps 
through the streets of Milan, charged 
with his bag of legal papers. At a 
later period, when the boy showed 
some taste and aptitude for study, 
his father began to interest himself 
in his education, and gave him some 
instruction in his own favourite 
science of mathematics. But upon 
the whole, the cireumstanees of his 
early youth were very unpropitious 
to mental culture; for his wants and 
his idleness together drove him into 
habits of gambling, which elung to 
him during a considerable portion of 
his career. 

But whilst applying all he knew of 
mathematies and arithmetic to games 
of ehance, he was already -burning 
with the ardent desire for literary 
fame. They who look on every cha- 
racter for some ruling passion, would 
not hesitate long before they deter- 
mined what was the predominant sen- 
timent of master-motive in the mind 
of Cardan. It was vanity—a love of 
fame—or, to choose an expression 
which shall neither be laudatory nor 
the reverse, the love of approbation. 
To distinguish himself was his great 
passion, and the writing of books was 
the means by which distinetion was 
to be achieved. The very first trea- 
tise he composes is one on The Earn- 
ing of Immortality! Before he has 
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anything to tell the world, before he 
has learnt anything himself, he is 
busy, pen in hand, proving how im- 
mortality is to be obtained, and per- 
haps advancing some faint claim 
to it. “He has all his life a perfect 
rage for book-making. He cannot 
think a thought that he is not anxious 
immediately to communicate to the 
public, and the most private trans- 
actions of his life are laid open to the 
inspection of the world. A more rest- 
less egotism few men have exhibited. 
One is at first astonished that any 
man, and especially a vain and boast- 
ful man, should have made the strange 
confession of his own faults, sins, and 
follies which Cardan appears to have 
done, both in his autobiography and 
throughout his wofks; but, on reflec- 
tion, it will be seen that this is only 
one phase of egotism. Men who love 
to be talking of themselves will turn 
from self-laudation to unmeasured 
censure of themselves, rather than 
leave entirely the dear theme. They 
are still attracting attention to them- 
selves: they bid us note that they are 
always remarkable men, for their fail- 
ings as well as their virtues; and 
they know all the while that if we are 
gazing at them with wonder for their 
errors and passions, they have in 
store a list of excellent qualities which 
will at any time convert our wonder 
of condemnation into a wonder of 
applause. Moreover, what courage, 
and what frankness, in this very con- 
fession of their sins! It is right, they 
think, that such men should have 
errors, that they may be able to show 
the world so noble an instance of the 
love of truth. This alone redeems all 
the failings they avow. 

But because egotism and vanity 
took, as years advanced, a somewhat 
repulsive form, and indeed led him 
into falschoods of many kinds, we 
must not, on this aeeount, refuse our 
sympathy with Cardan in the years 
of early youth, when, notwithstand- 
ing a social position calculated to de- 
grade and depress him, he was glow- 
ing with a love of fame and of honour- 
able distinction. Mr. Morley says very 
well :— 

“The sense of power, without which no 
genius can bear fruit, was rooted firmly 
inCardan. Theslights and sorrows that 
had made the outer world in childhood 
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and in youth seem vanity, had driven him 
to contemplation of that inner world from 
which there was no pleasant voice to call 
his thoughts. Self-contemplation, con- 
stantly provoked and never checked, ac- 
ase a feverish intensity. After the 

eath of his friend Nicolo, when Jerome, 
with warm passions, found himself at 
home but half a son, and out of doors 
regarded as a questionable comrade, a 
young man with no lawful parents and no 
prospects, hearing his mother reproach- 
ed coarsely for his birth, holding the po- 
sition of a servant with no visible means 
of escape from it, we feel that there is 
something touching in the pride of lone- 
liness in which his heart depended for 
its solace ; ‘ As much as it was permit- 
ted me,’ he tells us afterwards, ‘ I lived 
to myself, and, in some hope of future 
things, despised the present.’ ” 


It is with regret that we read in 
the next paragraph that our young 
philosopher and aspirant for fame has 
hitherto no better field for the dis- 
play of his powers than the gaming- 
table :-— 


“Worldly advancement seemed im- 
possible, restlessness became reckless- 
ness, and the neglected youth turned all 
the energy that was not spent in nursing 
his ambition upon games of chance. He 
brought his acquired taste for mathe- 
matics to the gaming-table, and caleu- 
lated nicely the probabilities in cards 
and dice. There was no game 
played in his day with dice at which 
Jerome Cardan did not become profi- 
cient.” 


At length the father, who had 
hitherto instructed him in little else 
than mathematics “and some astro- 
logy,” was persuaded to send his son 
to the university of Padua. To this 
he was prompted by the solicitations 
of Micheria, who, whatever her 
faults, shows no want of maternal 
affection towards Jerome. At Pa- 
dua he succeeds in obtaining such a 
degree as entitled him to practise as 
a physician : but it is long before he is 
admitted as a member of the College 
of Physicians in his native town of 
Milan. This honour, however, is at 
length accorded to him, and, after a 
sharp struggle with poverty, we see 
him rise into professional eminence, 
and into celebrity as an author. 

It is not our design to relate in due 
succession the events in Cardan’s life. 
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Mr. Morley has done this for us: and 
his biography being neither long nor 
tedious, but, on the whole, a spirited 
and entertaining book, we have no 
motive for abridging the story which 
he has told. We refer only to such 
facts as it may be necessary to call to 
mind to render intelligible the few 
observations we have to make on the 
character and the writings of Cardan. 
We have noticed the egotism of tho 
man ; and his superstition is equally 
conspicuous. Unfortunately the two 
co-operate ; for, as he is generally the 
hero of his own tale, his vanity gives 
an additional stimulus to his love of 
the marvellous. Of dreams and omens 
there is no end. Prodigies accom- 
pany him at every step, and every 
work he enters on is ushered in by 
dreams or visions. To all sorts of 
wonderful properties or experiences 
he loves to put in his own claim. 
Celsus speaks of a priest who could 
separate his spirit from his body, and 
remain as one dead, as one devoid of 
life and sense. Cardan must there- 
fore intimate that he too could do the 
like. His old father Fazio had a 
demon or familiar spirit in his service 
—whether of the good or bad order— 
whether of the class that waited on 
Socrates or Dr Faustus—we cannot 
tell. Cardan cannot of course be less 
favoured than his father or Socrates, 
and he too has some mysterious rela- 
tion with some especial demon. No- 
thing can happen to him that is not 
announced by a series of omens: we 
may be sure, therefore, that his mar- 
riage, which was not a very pruden- 
tial one, was ushered in by certain 
mysterious events, the significance of 
which, however, we do not very clearly 
pereeive. “A quiet dog howled with 
unusual pertinacity ; ravens sat upon 
the house-top and croaked more than 
they were wont; bundles of sticks 
broken by a boy emitted sparks of fire.” 
The lovers of the marvellous of the 
present day will be delighted to hear 
that “ spirit-rapping ” or mysterious 
knockings have their due place 
amongst the announcements of warn- 
ings which Cardan receives from the 
invisible world. ‘At- Pavia, one 
morning while in bed, and again while 
dressing, he heard a distinet rap, as 
of a hammer on a wall on his room, 
from which he knew that he was 
parted by a chamber in an empty 
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house. At that time died his father’s 
friend, Galeozza Rosso.” On another 
occasion a noise is heard as of drops 
of water falling in a court-yard where 
there was no water to fall. Mr. 
Morley very sensibly remarks that 
the ear is frequently deluded as well 
as the eye, when the nervous system 
is in a condition which was not un- 
usual with Jerome Cardan. 

Everything with him was marvel- 
lous. “ Who was the man,” he says, 
“ who sold me a Latin Apuleius when 
I was, I think, about twenty years 
old, and instantly departed? 1 bought 
it without judgment for its gilded 
binding: but the next morning found 
that I could read it.” At this time his 
knowledge of Latin was extremely 
limited. Unfortunately it is not only 
where the incident is of a miraculous 
nature that we are compelled to be 
slow of credence: when Jerome is 
relating anything of himself, it is plain 
that he romances occasionally. Some 
solitary instance is converted into a 
habit; or from slight foundations a 
long story is constructed. “In more 
than one place we are told by Cardan 
that his mind suffered at times pains 
so intense that he was glad to relieve 
it by applying counter-irritation to 
his body. He would beat his thighs 
with a switch, bite his left arm, pinch 
tender bits of skin, would fast, and 
endeavour by such means to produce 
a flow of tears, for he was relieved 
greatly by weeping, but was fre- 
quently unable to obtain for himself 
that method of relief.” He may have 
acted like this once in his life: to 
such extent our faith will reach ; but 
the deliberate practice of this counter- 
irritation we look upon as quite fabu- 
lous. As a conscious, systematic 
proceeding, it would indeed entirely 
fail. It seems admitted by his own 
confession that Cardan was not a 
brave man, yet we have some singular 
instances of courage ortemerity. “He 
was afraid of fire-arms. Absolutely 
a coward he was not; for in his 
restlessness it was one of his favourite 
amusements to face at night the 
dangers of the streets, wandering 
about, contrary to law, armed, hav- 
ing his face concealed by a_ black 
woollen veil.” Here too we are in- 
clined to suspect that a solitary in- 
stance was converted into “a favourite 
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amusement.” What are we to say to 
such a story as the following :— 


“ ¢ When I was at Venice,’ Jerome tells 
us, ‘ at the-festival of the birth of the 
Virgin, I lost my money at cards, and on 
the next day what remained: butI was 
in the house of the man with whom I 
played. When, therefore, I noticed that 
he used foul play, I wounded him in the 
face with a poniard, but slightly. There 
were present two youths of his house- 
hold, and two spears were hanging from 
the rafters, and the house door was fas- 
tened with akey. But whenI had tak- 
en from him all his money, both his own 
and mine, having won back early that 
morning, and sent home by my boy the 
clothes and rings that I had lost to him 
on the preceding day, I flung back to him 
of my own accord, some of the money, 
because I saw that he was wounded.’ 
Having achieved so much, Cardan point- 
ed his sword at the two servants, and 
threatened death to them if they did not 
unlock the door and let him out. Their 
master, balancing the cost in his own 
mind, and finding, says Jerome, that 
what he had now lost was not more than 
he had previously taken, bade that his 
assailant should be suffered to go unmo- 
lested. 

“ On the same day, while Cardan was 
wandering about, with arms under his 
clothes, endeavouring to avoid the wrath 
of the chief magistrate for his assaults 
upon a senator, after dark his feet slip- 
ped, and he fell into one of the canals. 
By clinging in his struggle to the oars 
of a passing boat he obtained rescue at 
the hands of the rowers, and was drag- 
ged on board. He found on board his ad- 
versary, with a fillet round his face, who 
covered him, not with reproaches, but 
with a dry suit of his own clothes.” 


Events succeed each other like this 
in dreams, and only in dreams. In 
our sleep we fight and conquer, and 
the next moment fall into canals, and 
are rescued by our late adversary, who 
is suddenly transformed into a kind 
nurse with a dry suit of clothes upon 
hisarms. The story wears very much 
the appearance of a dream converted 
into a narrative of actual events. Mr. 
Morley tries hard to believe in Cardan 
all he can; and apparently, on many 
oceasions, he leaves the disagreeable 
and ungracious part of doubt and incre- 
dulity to be performed by the reader. 

Cardan’s rise to eminence as an 
author and as a physician must form 
the chief points of interest in his biogra- 
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phy; and as his authorship embraced 
a wider field than medicine only, these 
two points of vicw must necessarily 
be kept distinct. We will first regard 
him as an author. 

We found that his first treatise was 
on the method of earning immortality. 
He no sooner obtains some little 
knowledge of mathematics than he 
begins to write books on the science ; 
he no sooner has decided upon follow- 
ing the profession of physic, than he 
commences a treatise, published long 
afterwards, on the Differences of Doc- 
tors. “From the first,” says Mr. 
Morley, “he was unable to confine 
his mind to labour on a single topic. 
He did not sit down to work out his 
immortality of fame by writing a great 
book; he began at once with three or 
four books. He was never, throughout 
life checked in the commencement of 
a new literary labour by the reflection 
that he might have four or five un- 
finished works already in hand. Book- 
writing was pleasure, and he could not 
easily deny himself any addition to a 
pleasure that he loved.” 

It was easier for him to write his 
books than to get them printed. 
Twice we are told the cruel misfortune 
befell him—surely the most disastrous 
that could afflict a young author—of 
having his manuscripts lost by the 
person to whom he had lent them. 
At length a college friend, who had set 
up a printing-press at Venice, under- 
took to publish some of his writings. 
“Cardan was thirty-five years old, 
and up to this date, though an inde- 
fatigable author from his youth up, 
not a sentence of his writings had 
been printed. At last, however, the 
great day was near, when, for the first 
time, he should talk to the whole 
world in print, and ascertain whether 
he could really make it worth men’s 
while to pay attention to his talking.” 

If he could only print his book! 
This had been long the secret aspira- 
tion of his soul. And -now a book 
was printed. It bore the title De Malo 
Medendi Usa. The nature of the 
work, and the results of its publica- 
tion to the author, shall be told in Mr. 
Morley’s words :-— 


“Tt was a clever book, denouncing 
seventy-two errors In practice. Such 
errors were the total denial of wine to the 


sick, the denial of fish, and the allowance 
of flesh to people sick of fever, the belief 
prevalent in many quarters that there 
could be found one mode of cure for all 
diseases, and the doctrine that no patient 
should be bled while suffering under 
acute pain—a woeful sentence to some, 
sentence of death, for example, to the 
man tormented by the agonies of an 
acute inflammation of the peritoneum. 
He taught that to do nothing with physic 
was much better than to do too much, 
and urged the great number of things 
that have to be considered before a man 
desiring to act rightly should set his 
hand to a prescription. The book was 
clever, and was of a kind to meet with 
rapid sale. 

“It did sell rapidly, but its appearance 
plunged the luckless author into a new 
distress. It had not been long subject to 
criticism before Cardan was made aware 
of so many petty faults in matter, style, 
and grammar, that any pride he may 
himself have had in his work, when he 
sent it to the press, was altogether 
humbled. The sound part of the book, 
which in many points condemned and 
opposed prevailing practices, of course 
received from the doctors of Milan, 
hostile enough already, the strongest 
condemnation and opposition. The ery 
was raised against its author that he 
did not practise his profession; and it 
was asked, How, then, could he presume 
to teach it tothe men who did? The 
unlucky title of his book was quoted 
constantly against him; and if anybody 
thought of seeking medical assistance 
from Jerome Cardan, it could be urged 
against him not only that he was not 
recognised by the local College cf Phy- 
sicians, but that he was an eccentric 
man, who would imperil the lives of his 
patients by rash crotchets of his own. 
He was a poor man, maddened by pover- 
ty, struggling against men high in repute 
and rich. He was a young man, com- 
plaining of his elders. Rivals and ene- 
mies looked grave, shrugged their shoul- 
ders, merely pointing out that the 
author of a book on the Bad Practice of 
Medicine in Common Use, Micut have a 
better practice of his own; but, from the 
very title of his work, it was obvious, 
as the public generally could but admit, 
that he opposed singly the experience 
and learning of the whole profession. 

“ And this was all that resulted from 
the book written and printed with so 
much hope of a happy issue. It was to 
have led the way to sick-beds, by the 

roof it would afford that he who wrote 
it had thought soundly and deeply as a 
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casney physician. It was to have 
rought to him the first honours of pub- 
licauthorship. ‘But when I looked for 
honour,’ said Cardan, ‘I reaped nothing 
but shame.’ The book damaged him in 
every respect but one. It had satisfied 
the printer, who derived a profit by its 
sale. It had been bought to be abused ; 
the printer rejoiced while the author 
grieved. He held his type still at the 
service of the poor philosopher, and so, at 
any rate, one difficulty was overcome.” 


The next work he published was 
one on Judicial Astrology. After 
this a Treatise on Mathematics ap- 
peared, from which he dated the first 
access of good fortune. But the order 
of publication does not, in Cardan’s 
case, correspond with the order of 
the composition of his werks, printed 
and unprinted. He writes on every- 
thing, and for every purpose; and if 
adversity afflicts him, he writes on that, 
and divides his grief into chapters, and 
shapes it into a philosophical treatise. 

“Work of the pen went on. Seized 
~ by a bold idea, Jerome brought his as- 
trology to bear on the nativity of our 
Lord, and began a Life of Christ, con- 
firmatory of his horoscope. He wrote 
also three medical tracts, and began a 
work on the Arcana of Eternity! ... 
In the year 1537—he being then thirty- 
six years old—the world still used him 
ill, and prompted him to write two 
books—one upon wisdom, one upon con- 
solation—philosophie shields against 
the outer miseries of life. In the same 
year he proved himself a true philoso- 
pher, by burning about nine books that 
he had written upon various subjects, 
because they seemed to him, on perusal, 
empty and unprofitable.” 

His Horoscope and Life of Christ 
were not among the books he volun- 
tarily burnt. The Church kept guard 
over him here. His caution preserved 
him from the clutches of the Inquisi- 
tion; and his superstition—abundant 
enough for all purposes, and for all 
creeds—kept him within the pale of 
the Church. The absurd report that 
he was an Atheist does not deserve a 
notice; and though he loved to specu- 
late with the philosopher, he detested 
heretics. 

In mathematics, or rather in 
algebra, Cardan appears by all ac- 
counts to take rank as an inventor 
or discoverer. Mr. Hallam, in his 
Literature of the Middle Ages, gives 
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him the sounding title of “founder 
of the higher algebra ;” and notes, as 
his chief specific contribution, the 
“rule for the solution of cubic equa- 
tions.” Yet this very discovery, to 
whatever it may amount, is confessed 
to be due to Tartaglia, from whom 
Cardan extracted his secret, on the 
promise not to divulge it. He re- 
vealed it in his Ars Magna; and 
though he gives to Tartaglia the 
credit of the discovery, he was un- 
doubted!ly guilty of a breach of faith 
in publishing it at all. The loss of 
his secret drove Tartaglia almost 
mad; on him, however, Mr. Morley 
will have no compassion whatever. 
He says that the “attempt to assert 
exclusive right to the secret posses- 
tion of a piece of information, which 
was the next step in the advancement 
of a liberal science—the refusal to 
add it, inscribed with his own name, 
to the common heap, until he had 
hoarded it, in hope of some day, when 
he was at leisure, turning it more 
largely to his own advantage, could be 
excused in him only by the fact that 
he was rudely bred and self-taught, 
and not likely to know better. Any 
member of a liberal profession who 
is miserly of knowledge, forfeits the 
respect of his fraternity.” This is 
perfectly correct, if applied to the 
present time; but, as Mr. Haliam has 
remarked, there was then no scientific 
application for these rules of algebra. 
It was the practice of the day to pro- 
pose certain problems, and challenge 
other learned men for a sum of money 
that they would not solve them, and 
that the proposer would. Such a 
sceret as Tartaglia possessed was 
therefore a species of property, and 
he might well complain of being 
robbed of it. Mr. Morley contends 
that but a small portion of the dis- 
covery was really due to Tartaglia. 
This is another matter, and on which 
we advance no opinion. 

Of this same Tartaglia Mr. Morley 
gives us a very interesting sketch. 
“ Self-taught” he .seems indeed to 
have been, if his own account of his 
early tuition be correct. , 

“The moth-r of Tartaglia was unable 
to provide for him any instruction. There- 
fore, when he was about fourteen years 
old, he put himself (as he tells us) to 
school to learn to write, and in fifteen 
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days learnt to make letters as far as 
k, but there, his schooling ended. The 
schoolmaster’s first copy-book reached 
only to &; when that was finished by a 
pupil he received another, upon which 
were the remaining letters. Nicolo had 
put himself to school without the means 
of paying for instruction, so that the 
fifteen days represented the extent of 
his credit; that being exhausted, since 
he had no money, he had nothing more 
to spend, and very properly retired. He 
contrived to go away, however, with the 
master’s second copy-book, out of which 
he taught himself, and which he did not 
afterwards, return. In plain words, he 
stole instruction in the rudiments of 
writing. From that day he declares that 
he had no other teaching: than what he 
could get through the help of a daughter 
of Poverty called Industry.” 


If we were reviewing the works of 
Jerome Cardan, we should now have 
to mention the Differences of Doctors, 
a work in which he brings together 
the diserepancies of learned writers 
on medicine, and then himself decides 
between them: the several treatises 
De Subiilitate, on all subtle matters 
of philosophy, and De Vaerielate 
Rerum, a most commodious title, 
and which fully explains _ itself. 
Nor must we have passed over the 
four books on Consolation, and the 
three books on Wisdom. By these 
last Cardan was more generally 
known in England than by any of 
the others, they being translated into 
our language, and the gambler of 
Venice was here popularly esteemed 
as the Epistolus of his age. We very 
willingly, however, transfer our reader 
to Mr. Morley for an account and esti- 
mate of these several wiitings. 

In biographieal dictionarics and 
histories of medicine, we have been 
accusiomed to find the name of 
Cardan ushered in with terms of 
high and general applause ; but when 
we ask for his specifie contributions 
to medicine or philosophy, the answer 
appears to be very indistinct. “TI 
a rendu les plus éminens services 4 
plusieurs branches des connaissances 
humaines.” “Il avait secoué les 
chaines de lancien systéme galien- 
ique.” Such general praise we read 
of. But whether the world was very 
much the wiser for the ten folio 
volumes of Jerome Cardan, we would 
not venture to decide. He who dis- 
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putes with everybody must occa- 
sionally be right, and that disputative 
spirit which Jed him to encounter the 
prevailing authorities of Galen and 
Aristotle may have appeared at an 
opportune moment. The best part of 
his - writings seems to consist of 
detached remarks, the result of natural 
good sense, and of observations of a 
quite empirical or practical character. 
For the rest, there was no absurdity of 
the time, out of the arena of medical 
science, which he did not adopt; and 
he added a large fund of his own. 
As a specimen of the singular and 
heterogeneous mixture which his works 
presents, we will quote a part of Mr. 
Morley’s account of the treatise De 
Subtilitate. 


“Tn the work on Subtlety, Cardan, at 
the outset, defines subtle things as those 
which are sensible by the senses, or intel- 
ligible by the intellect, but with difficul- 
ty comprehended. Then he treats of 
matter, which he supposed, as we sup- 
pose now, to be composed of ultimate 
parts, minute, hard, and eternal, out of 
which things have been created accord- 
ing to their form and nature. In their 
creation the Divine Being has produced, 
he says, the best combination that was 
possible of an existing material eternal 
like Himself. Having discussed matter 
and first principles, cold and heat, dry- 
ness and moisture, the book passes on to 
a description of a few mechanical contri- 
vanees—of a wonderful lamp, pumps, 
syphons—Jerome’s contrivance for the 
raising of sunk vessels, levers, scales. He 
teaches that there are but three elements 
—air, earth, and water; fire he excludes, 
because nothing is produced out of it. 
He treats further of fire, of lightning, of 
artillery—shows how to know those 
cannons that will burst, as one burst at 
Pavia during the All-Saints’ procession 
and destroyed six men. He endeavours 
to explain why fire can be struck out of 
a stone—why a string will not burn 
when it is tied round an egg—why heat 
breeds putridity, and so forth. He 
treats of air, of the cause of plague, of 
tides, of the origin of rivers ;—they have, 
he says, many sources, but the chief is 
air converted into water. 

“Of the earth we find it stated, that 
‘the earth is entirely stable, round, and 
in the middle of the world: These things 
are demonstrated by mathematics ; for 
the whole earth is no more able to stir 
from its place than the heavens are able 
to stand still.” And of mountains he 
says, ‘their origin is threefold. Either 
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the earth swells, being agitated by fre- 
quent movements, and gives birth to 
mountains as to pimples rising from a 
body, which is the case with a mountain 
called La Nova, near the Lake Averno— 
or their soil is heaped up by the winds, 
which is often the case in Africa; or, 
what is most natural and common, they 
are the stones left after the material of 
the earth has been washed away by run- 
ning water; for the water of a stream 
descends into a valley, and the stony 
mountain itself rises from the valley ; 
whence it happens that all mountains are 
more or less composed of stones.’. . . . 

“The treatise next passes to substances 
compounded of the elements, to metallic 
substances, earths, and gems, inquiring, 
among other things, why amber attracts 
straws and other light substances, of 
course without any idea of electricity. 
He attributes the phenomenon to the fat- 
ness and warmth inherent in the consti- 
tution of the amber. . . . The eighth 
book is botanical. The ninth treats of 
the animals generated from putridity, 
and of their propagation ; how from the 
putrid matter of oxen we get bees, from 
that of horses wasps, and hornets out of 
mules. In this book, treating of the 
power of warmth as a principle of life, 
Cardan quotes Joannes Leo, who related 
that in Egypt the executioner cuts crimi- 
nalsin half, and that the upper half, being 
then placed upon a hearth over which 
quicklime has been scattered, will under- 
stand and answer questions for a quarter 
of an hour. The next book treats of 
perfect animals, and in this is contained, 
under the head of sheep, the praise of 
English wool,not less renowned than was 
the Milesian in the days of Virgil. ‘Now, 
therefore,’ says Jerome, ‘is Britannia 
famous for her wool. No wonder, when 
there is no poisonous animal in the coun- 
try, and it is infested now only by the 
fox, and by the wolf formerly; but even 
the wolves now being exterminated, all 
the flocks wander in safety.’ Then he 
goes on to state how the sheep in Eng- 
land slake their thirst upon the dews of 
heaven, and are deprived of every other 
kind of drink because the waters of the 
land are deadly to them. He adds that 
the moist grass of England is quite full 
of worms, and assigns that as the reason 
why the air is quite full of crows that 
feel upon them. There are no serpents 
on account of ‘the immense cold.’” 


Those who are amused with such 
learned follies as these will have a 
fund of entertainment in Mr. Morley’s 
book. Cardan revelled in absurdities. 
Even when his professional expe- 


rience must have exposed the non- 
sense, he still must give it utterance. 
“If you would have black-eyed chil- 
dren, you must intrust them to a 
black-eyed nurse.” And he can 
gravely ask— Why is it that men 
who smell well are more ingenious 
than other people?’ He can con- 
found in the same category, “ burn- 
ing-glasses, and mirrors in which fu- 
ture or distant objects are revealed.” 
Astrology by no means satisfies his 
thirst for divination. He has a sys- 
tem of Cheiromancy, and is very pro- 
found on the lines in the human hand, 
and a science completely his own, 
which he-~-calls Metoposcopy. Here 
the character and fortunes of an indi- 
vidual are revealed by the lines in his 
forehead. 


“Seven lines drawn at equal distances 
one above another, horizontally across 
the whole forehead, beginning close over 
the eyes,indicate respectivelythe regions 
of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The signifi- 
cation of each planet is always the same, 
and forehead-reading is thus philosophi- 
cally allied to the science of palmistry.” 


Metoposcopy was treated of in thir- 
teen books, doubtless with many an 
episode. We have notice of one on 
warts. A woman with a wart at the 
root of the nose, is given over to the 
worst of crimes, and to the most 
miserable destiny. If the wart appear 
on the left cheek, “ where the dimple 
is or should be,” she will be herself the 
victim of another’s crime—“she will 
be eventually poisoned by her hus- 
band.” 

Now, if a man of this temper occa- 
sionally stumbles, amongst his ran- 
dom guesses, on what proves to be a 
truth, what degree of merit is to be 
assigned. to him for the discovery ? 
In him, in fact, it is not a discovery ; 
it is, like the rest, 2 mere random 
guess. We call him only a discoverer 
who establishes a truth, who enun- 
ciates “it in that form, and with that 
degree of proof which renders it a pos- 


session to his posterity. If we were . 


to adopt any other canon of criticism, 
we might have to assign the results of 
scientific caleulation, and of elaborate 
thought, to the merest dreamers. 
Not only the least scientific of men 
would take the honours of our great 
astronomers and chemists, but our 
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latest inventions and theories might 
be traced to people who had never 
dreamt of science at all. We know 
not over what wild country, or by 
what cross-roads, we should have to 
travel, in order to trace the origin of 
our present systems. St. Theresa, in 
a preface to one of her devotional 
works, speaking of a pain and a noise 
in the head, which had prevented her 
from writing, says,“ This noise is not 
in my ears, but in the top of my head, 
where they say the supertor part of the 
soul resides.” Was St. Theresa there- 
fore a phrenologist ? 

Cardan not only wrote books which 
may be truly described as de omnibus 
rebus el quibusdam aliis, but he also 
wrote books upon his own books—De 
propriis Libris ; and upon his own life 
—De propria Vitd. But we must pass 
on to some brief notice of his profes- 
sional career, and mark how the physi- 
cian prospered in the world. 

We left Cardan a licentiate of Padua, 
but unable to obtain admission into 
the College of Physicians at his native 
town of Milan. His illegitimate birth 
was the ostensible ground of his ex- 
clusion, but we suspect that his irre- 
gular life as a gamester, his poverty, 
and, in one word, his general want of 
respectability, were the real and opera- 
tive causes. Some fortunate cures, 
his books, and the patronage of a few 
powerful friends, overeame at length 
the opposition made to him. “In the 
year 1539, after twelve years of reso- 
lute exclusion, Jerome Cardan at last 
came to be enrolled among the mem- 
bers of the Milanese College of Physi- 
cians, and acquired the legal right of 
practising for fees, or taking office as a 
teacher in the University. 

It was not, however, immediately 
after this that he experienced any 
real change of fortune. For some years 
longer he earns, we are told, very 
little as a physician, something as an 
almanac-maker, something by the sale 
of astrological opinions, but that his 
chief resource is still the gambling- 
table. His reputation now brought 
him the offer of the professorship of 
medicine at Pavia, which he accepted. 
Here he had the famous Vesalius for 
his co-professor, who, at that time, 
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filled the chair of anatomy. A younger 
man than Cardan, and of a more 
scientific character, Vesalius was now 
teaching anatomy,. based on dissec- 
tions of the human subject. Mr. 
Morley gives us a spirited notice of 
Vesalius. The theme is one that 
warms into passion even the stately 
Hallam. “He and his fellow-stu- 
dents,” says the latter, “ prowled by 
night in charnel-houses, dug up the 
dead from the grave, climbed the 
gibbet in fear and silence to steal the 
mouldering carcass of the murderer; 
the risk of ignominious punishment, 
and the secret sting of superstitious 
remorse, exalting no doubt the delight 
of their useful, but not very enviable 
pursuits.” Both Mr. Hallam and Mr. 
Morley seem to impiy that Vesalius 
was-the first who dared the prejudice, 
or discarded the superstition, which 
protected the dead body from exami- 
nations so necessary to the cause of 
science. But we have elsewhere 
read that “Mondini, a professor in 
the university of Bologna, publicly 
dissected two female subjects about 
the year 1315,”* and that he published 
anatomical drawings taken from the 
human body. To Vesalius, however, 
is attributed, on all hands, a great 
advancement towards the true method 
of studying anatomy; and with such 
a coadjutor Cardan must have been 
stimulated to make his own chair of 
medicine as instructive as possible. 
His own reputation as a physician was 
rapidly extending. 

The stars had predicted that Jerome 
Cardan should die before he reached 
the ripe age of forty-five; “ but,” 
says he, “it was when I ought to have 
died that I began really to live.” His 
astrology always deceived him, but, 
like all true believers, he was only the 
more faithful to his astrology. His 
reputation was now so great that he 
was invited by the pope, Paul III., to 
Rome. Very Tiberal offers were made 
him, which he declined. Christian, 
king of Denmark, also wished to at- 
tach him to his court, as his own phy- 
sician ; but he preferred to continue in 
his present safer and more independent 
position. 


We now approach the event in his 





* See a Survey of the History of Medicine that prefaces the Encyclopedia of 


Practical Medicine. 
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professional life which is to us the 
most interesting,—his journey into 
Seotland, and visit to the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews. He had now resigned 
his professorship at Pavia, and was at 
Milan when a long letter—a very long 
letter, (Mr. Morley has given us the 
greater part of it, and very rightly, 
for it is a curious epistle in its way), 
reached him from Dr. Cassanate, the 
body-physician of the Lord Arch- 
bishop. This letter, after many com- 
pliments to Cardan, stated the illness 
of the Archbishop, his wish to consult 
so learned a man, and proposed that 
patient and doctor should meet half- 
way at Paris. We must give our 
reader an extract from this epistle ; 
we could not possibly withhold the 
whole of so curious a composition from 
him; it shall be- that portion which 
describes the Archbishop’s disease, 
with the medical opinions held upon it 
at this period :— 
“The brother of the most humane 
bee the regent of the kingdom of Scot- 
and, the most illustrious Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, whose physician I have 
been for about four years, was vexed at 
the age of about thirty,ten years ago, with 
a periodic asthma. The first accession of 
the disease was a distillation er the 
brains into the lungs, associated at that 
time with hoarseness, which by the help 
of the physician then present, was for the 
time removed, but there was a bad tem- 
perature left in the brain ; it was too cold 
and moist, so that an unnatural matter 
was collected in the head, which was re- 
tained there for a short time, because the 
brain could neither properly digest its 
own aliment (especially since it was 
nourished with pituitous blood), nor had 
it power to resolve the vapours brought 
into it from the parts below. Things 
being left in this state by a preceding at- 
tack, it happens that whenever the 
whole body is filled with a matter which, 
as a substance, vapour, or quality, in- 
vades the brain, there is a fresh accession 
of the complaint—that is to say, there 
is a flow of the same humour down into 
the lungs. And this accession agrees 
almost accurately with the conjunctions 
and oppositions of the moon. . . . The 
arterial pulse is soft, small at the begin- 
ning of the attack, frequent and ir- 
regular, showing the constriction and 
pain in the respiratory parts, and the 
increase of the body’s heat; for the air 
drawn in, on account of the narrowness 
of the road left for it, is not enough to 
cool the head and lungs. 
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“You have here the whole theory of 
the disease, which hitherto I have 
laboured to assuage, and hinder from 
passing into worse, 

“ Now leaving the great tumult of his 
cares and undertaking, he (the Arch- 
bishop) is about to visit Paris,a city flour- 
ishing as the seat of studies of all kinds, 
and especially of medicine, entirely bent 
upon attending to his health. But since 
he has frequently been informed by me of 
your eminent virtue, your singular erudi- 
tion, and most abundant experience as a 
practising physician, the Archbishop 
most eagerly desires your help, as the 
most valid protection he can obtain 
against his malady ; so that he is per- 
suaded that he will be healed by you, 
as if by the hands of a favouring Apollo, 
Therefore he desires in this affair, not 
only to receive your advice, but he is so 
eager to profit by — presence with 
him, that he would spare no cost that 
would attract you before some fixed day 
to Paris. Therefore contrive, 1 beseech 
you, that Lutetia (Paris), the nurse of 
so many great philosophers, may behold 
you, at least once, that you may be sur- 
rounded and admired by so many 
scholars, that they may receive, cherish, 
and venerate with fresh honour, a man 
whose writings have already had from 
them a worshipful reception. 


The man must have been of stone 
who could have resisted such an 
epistle. Moreover, Cardan was quite 
disposed to visit Paris. When, how- 
ever he arrived at Paris, he learnt that 
the Archbishop could not possibly leave 
home, and he was persuaded to con- 
tinue his journey into Scotland. 

Join Hamilton, the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, does not bear a very 
good character, at least with Protes- 
tant historians. This very illness is 
attributed to the irregularities of his 
life. Mr. Morley treats him leniently ; 
more leniently, for instance, than Mr. 
Cook in his History of the Reformation 
in Scotland, who writes of him thus: 
—“ The regent was completely under 
the direction of his natural brother, 
the primate, who sought to compen- 
sate for a dissolute life, and counter- 
act the effect of it, by that intempe- 
rate zeal which has so often been mani- 
fest by the most profligate and irreli- 
gious of men.” However, it is not with 
his moral character that we have here to 
deal, but only with his health, only with 
that “ distillation from his brains” which 
is flowing into his own lungs. 
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Cardan did not altogether adopt 
the theory of the body-physician 
Cassanate. Who imagines that he 
would? “Cassanate had placed at 
the base of the disease a cold brain; 
Jerome traced all the evil toa hot one.” 
There were also other points of differ- 
ence. Applying his theory to practice, 
Cardan recommended the use of a 
food as much as_ possible “cold- 
natured and humid.” The cold na- 
tured food would “resist the attrac- 
tion of the brain, for it is the nature 
chiefly of warm things to exhale and 
to ascend.” 

Both physicians attacked the brain 
as the seat of the disorder. The 
humour must have flowed downwards. 
They would have been surprised 
enough if they could have been told 
tha their successors would trace the 
asthma to a spasm in the muscular 
fibres of the bronchi—muscular fibres 
whose existence could not have been 
suspected. Cardan gave several pre- 
scriptions for “a purgation of the 
head.” In some, the mixture was to 
be “drawn through the nostrils when 
the patient has an empty stomach.” 
In others, it was to be applied to the 
coronal suture—being, in short, a 
blister of no gentle operation. But 
however absurd his theoretical rea- 
sonings and some of his remedies may 
have been, there was manifest good 
sense in the regulations which he im- 
posed upon the archbishop as to his 
diet, exercise, study, and _ repose. 
These told upon his health, and Car- 
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dan retired victorious from the field, 
carrying back an increased reputation, 
and the more substantial results of 
the liberality of his patient.* 

From Scotland he was summoned 
to the court of Engiand, to give his 
advice on the declining health of Ed- 
ward the Sixth. Cardan’s interview 
with the young monarch and the 
account he gives of that’ precocious 
prince, we would willingly extract, 
but we are warned that we must draw 
to a conclusion. 

We shall convey Cardan back to 
Milan with all his honours thick upon 
him. Eminent men solicited his ad- 
vice as he returned: the King of 
France would have detained him at 
his own court. We leave him at the 
zenith of his fame. The sad calamity 
that was in store for him, the afflic- 
tion that a worthless and criminal 
son brought down upon his grey head, 
and how he sank again into poverty 
and disrepute, we must leave our 
readers to learn from Mr. Morley’s 
book. 

We hope we shall soon again see 
this author in some other biography. 
He does not need to be told that 
subjects enough await him, and no- 
where more abundantly than in the 
medical literature of the middle ages. 
That group of mystics, as we must 
call them, for want of a more definite 
term, to which we have already al- 
luded, still await the candid and judi- 
cious biographer. Paracelsus is still 
a problem with us; Cornelius Agrippa 





* It may be amusing to turn from the medical discussion of Carden and his con- 





temporaries to the theological discussions which at the same time were vexing the 
archbishop and the clergy of St. Andrews. This was the period of the commence- 
ment of the Reformation; and some Protestant had humbly suggested that the 
Lord’s Prayer ought not (from the very tenor of it) be said to the saints. As in 
physic, so in theology, dialectic skill was to determine the whole matter. The ani- 
mated discussion which this heresy excited amongst the learned doctors of theology 
seemed to be entirely carried on by mere terms of logic. “Some maintained that _ 
the Lord’s Prayer was said to God formaliter, and to the saints materialiter ; others 
held it was said to God principaliter, and to the saints minus principaliter ; but 
it was by the majority concluded that it should be said to God capiendo stricte, 
and to the saints capiendo large.” At a synod subsequently held, the question 
was formally debated ; but the synod seems to have been unable to choose be- 
tween this collection of logical phrases, and were contented with determining 
“that the Lord’s Prayer should be said to Ged, yet so that the saints also be invo- 
cated.” —Cook’s History of the Reformation in Scotland. The same historian pro- 
ceeds to say that a servant of the sub-prior of St. Andrews asked his master what 
the long discussion had been about, and being told, decided that the Pater noster 
should be only said to our Lord. “ What, then,” said the sub-prior, “is to be- 
come of the saints?” “Oh,” said the man, with strange mixture of faith and 
irreverence, “give them Aves and Credos enow, in the devil’s name; that will 
suffice them.” 
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has become a quite fabulous person; 
and the theosophist is lost sight of in 
the magician. From the writings of 
Campanella surely something may be 
gleaned, and his life is not divested 
of even a tragic interest. Mr. Mor- 
ley has shown that he has that “ tough 
faculty of reading” which would be so 
essential to the task: he has good 
sense and sound judgment and liberal 
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feeling. It is not every one we would 
trust amongst the mystics. Some would 
have eyes only for what was absurd 
and ridiculous; others would turn 
mystics themselves. We have follies 
enough in the scientific world withont 
wishing for a revival of the Rosicru- 
cians in any other manner than in 
the pages of an enlightened bio- 
grapher. 
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Our contemporary, the Westmin- 
ster Review, some time ago expressed 
his astonishment at the wide and en- 
during popularity of Mr. Canning’s 
Knife-grinder. It appears easy 
enough to account for it by remember- 
ing the deep and universal truth it 
contains. The friend of humanity 
accosts a man apparently in very 
miserable cireumstances, and invites 
a confidential communication of his 
grievances,—inferring that they are, 
of course, owing to some one or other 
of the class who wear broadcloth and 
wash their hands. “Was it the 
Squire, the Parson of the parish, or 
the Attorney?” Alas! for the dis- 
appointed sympathiser; he meets 
with a recital of physical annoyances 
caused by the sufferer’s own mis- 
conduct, backed by an appeal for pe- 
cuniary assistance, which he, the 
philanthropist, indignantly repels ! 

It is the correctness of this ex- 
ample which the world—dull dog as 
it is generally accounted—has per- 
ceived and honoured. The scene is 
acted and re-acted, as often as people 
attempt to set up for reformers with- 
out understanding the case they pro- 
pose to treat. And it is more or 
less complete, according as the quack 
is, or is not, a well-meaning fellow at 
bottom. Those—and we know there 
are many of them—who undertook 
the work in earnestness, however ig- 
norant, will acknowledge their errors, 
and by withdrawing altogether, or 
by conferring succour in the way re- 
quired by the object of their solici- 
tude, since he will not have it in 
theirs. The more designing and in- 
terested practitioner will insist on ad- 
ministering his inappropriate nos- 
trum, thereby establishing a claim 
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to his fee, and vindicating his own 
consistency, though he may in so 
doing destroy his patient. The lat- 
ter may die, or he may go mad under 
the treatment; or may refuse it and 
recover, but the doctor—like the king 
—can do no wrong. 

British India has been a good deal 
before the public lately in this way. 
Various zealous individuals, imitating 
their great prototype immortalised in 
the Anti-Jacobin, have assumed a 
number of evils which they hold to be 
afflicting our Eastern dependency ; 
and have suggested a number of re- 
medies, against the majority of which 
there are but two objections—that they 
are not required, and they could not 
be putin practice. Nor let the phi- 
lanthropie reformers be too severely 
blamed. They have often only acted 
according to their lights; and surely 
there is something noble in the ardour 
with which a generous mind, taking 
fire at a recital of oppression or ne- 
glect, plunges boldly forward in the 
cause of distant, but, as they believe, 
suffering fellow-creatures. Nor is it 
enough to reply by bidding them look 
at home. Undoubtedly there is a 
frightful mass of material want, of 
moral and of spiritual destitution, in 
our own streets; assuredly there is a 
tendency in the minds of Englishmen 
to look over the heads of their pros- 
trate neighbours wallowing in filth 
and darkness, and to scan the telescopic 
miseries of the antipodes. Yet, even 
this, so it be but: genuine, is not alto- 
gether a fault; it is an education in 
sympathy, and need not be quite incom- 
patible in the end with the discharge 
of more domestic duties. Atany rate, 
human nature is human nature, Brit- 
ish nature is British; and it is, if not 
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altogether right, at least natural, if 
we must study a disagreeable subject, 
to do so at as great a distance as is 
consonant with earnest and practical 
investigation: if the choice lies be- 
tween this and nothing at all, we 
would far rather have our country- 
men inquire into the case of distant 
and alien tribes, than close their eyes 
and hearts in egotistic apathy ; more 
especially when those tribes are point- 
edly committed by Providence to 
their care and kindness. “This ought 
ye to have done, and not to have left 
the other undone.” 

If it were worth while to complain 
at all, we should be tempted to lay 
the heaviest charges at the door of 
those who presume upon an acquain- 
tance, more or less superficial, with 
the ‘country, and on the influence 
they acquire from their known con- 
nection therewith, to furnish the 
home reformers with worthless matter 
on which to work. It has been said 
that there are two kinds of falsehood 
—one, that whieh the utterer knows to 
be faise; the other what he does not 
know to be true. Both have been 
told about India. Gentlemen con- 
nected with the English press in pre- 
sidency towns, who have never wan- 
dered five miles beyond their respec- 
tive offices, and could not converse 
with a native, high or low, except to 
eal] for a pipe-light, or a class of 
brandy-and-water; barristers of the 
supreme courts, who administer 
English law to the mongrel popula- 
tion of seaports, and add to the 
Cockneyism of the “able editor” the 
peculiar disqualifications of the legal 
pedant; European planters who 
would be glad to live above all law; 
native landed gentlemen who only 
value it as an exciting kind of specu- 
lation, or a means of oppressing their 
tenantry—such have been the sources 
from which our information has 
usually been derived. It is very true 
that none of these classes, that not all 
put together, in any way represent 
the public opinion of the sountry; 
but at the same time their opinions, 
and their facts or assertions, are those 
of people residing in India; the ma- 
jority of the Indian public is utterly 
silent; and members of parliament 
who wish to make a name, editors 
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who are anxious to lead the age, the 
ambitious, the conscientious, the fac- 
tious, the restless, are all alike obliged 
to work as they can on the materials 
at their command. 

There are public wants in India; 
questions there are which affect the 
thoughts and the talk of those who, 
from actual experience, know and love 
that long-lost vountry, and its well- 
nigh God-forgotten people. Some 
of these are diseus-ed, in the little 
volume* we are now about to bring 
before the readers of Maga. In 
doing so, we would plainly state that 
we are influenced partly by the wish 
to give a notion of the topics which 
are occupying the attention of real 
friends of India; and partly by a 
feeling that it is right for both parties 
that the unassuming Hindoo, who has 
worked his way up from the bosom 
of savagery and superstition, should 
be brought to the notice of that great 
British public, whose dim and distant 
image has evidently thrown its long 
shadow over every function of his 
mind. 

Perhaps such words as “supersti- 
tious savagery” may appear an over- 
strained statement of the condition of 
a country which sent us the beautiful 
productions witnessed in the Indian 
courts of the Great Exhibition, and 
which produced epic poems and rock- 
cut temples, when our ancestors were 
wandering about with unshorn locks 
and family portraits painted on their 
knee-caps. But, bright and delicate as 
are the tissues of India, elaborate as 
may be its ivory carvings, they are 
surely of no great practical value on 
human happiness; and such as they 
are, or even better, were those pro- 
duced by their progenitors, and archi- 
tects of Elephanta and the Maha- 
bharat. Such civilisation as the Hin- 
doos ever possessed has steadily re- 
trograded these many centuries. 


“None of the arts and sciences ever 
reached to any extraordinary degree of 
perfection in India,” (so says Baboo 
Shoshee Chunder); “and the history of 
the Hindoos bears testimony to but a 
very ordinary degree of education, and 
a very low degree of morality. It is true 
that the Greeks, before the time of Py- 
thagoras, used to travel into India for 
instruction ; but that, we believe, proves 





_* Essays on Miscellaneous Subjects. By 
VOL, LXXY. 42 


Suosaze Caunper Dott. Calcutta, 1854. 
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nothing more than what requires no 
proof, that the Hindoos were a much 
older people, and had attained, even at 
that age, a certain degree of improve- 
ment. But that their learning, even 
when it thus stood as a model to foreign 
admirers, had anything solid or remark- 
able in it, except its subtlety, we must 
be permitted te doubt ; and that the na- 
tional character, on the other hand, was 
ever a depraved one, is borne out by the 
testimony of the code of Meni itself, 
wherein are mentioned penances and 
punishments under the criminal law, for 
pollutions which must remain unnamed. 
Naturally the Hirdoo mind is assuredly 
as capable of intellectual and moral im- 
provement as that of any other race; 
and it has exhibited, too, in divers cases, 
surprising abilities, so far as as they have 
been developed now, or in remote an- 
tiquity. But never coming into collision 
with other geniuses, or with the whole 
of even his own community—never as- 
sociating wich foreigners—never avail- 
ing himself of the great advantagcs 
derivable from voyages and travels, and 
even shut out from the adoption of 
everything foreign by his laws, the 
Hindoo has not profited by the revolu- 
tion of ages, and is still walking in the 
midst of comparative darkness, while 
his brethren of the western world, who 
were sunk in primeval gloom when he 
saw the light, are basking in the blaze 
of enlightenment.” 


Further on, in the same essay, (Hin- 
doo Caste, p. 204),— 

“The British government has done 
much to allay our sufferings, and elevate 
our national character..... But all the 
laws that ever were enacted will not ren- 
der a vicious, ignorant, and superstitious 
people intelligent, virtuous, and happy.” 

Of the Brahmins, the hereditary 
priesthood, whose very existence is 
“the deadly Upas, whose noxious ex- 
halations have made us what we are,” 
our author thus states his opinion :-— 

“Cicero, speaking of the Roman se- 
nate of his time, says, that ‘a more scan- 
dalous company of sharpers never sate 
round a gaming-table;’ a compliment 
which can be applied with perhaps even 
greater felicity to our clergy, only that 
their right to pre-eminence extends to 
every sort of guilt, and is not circum- 
scribed to thieving alone,” 

These are startling sentences; but 
we have not quoted them as particu- 
larly favourable specimens of the Ba- 
boo’s style. They derive their value 
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from the fact of their affording the 
best of all testimony, that of a true 
Indian patriot, to the fact, so singu- 
larly overlooked by the zeal of many 
of our reformers, that Indian society 
has been tried and found wanting, and 
that in English influences is contained, 
as far as human eye can penetrate, 
its last chance of redemption. Accord- 
ingly a large section of the intellectual 
classes in Caleutta and the neighbour- 
hood (where the English character 
has had more momentum and more 
scope for its action), have earned the 
name which stands at the head of our 
paper by boldly discarding the past, 
and endeavouring to give their un- 
happy country a new civilization, 
based professedly on foreign principles, 
It is to this class that we must refer 
our author himself, who has devoted 
to his fellow-labourers a long and fer- 
vent treatise, in which he confers on 
them the synonyme of “the Hopes of 
India.” 'To those who have ever fre- 
quented the taverns, the billiard-rooms, 
the raee-course of Calcutta, the name of 
“Young Bengal” will call up associa- 
tions of turbans, top-boots, and trum- 
pery trinkets worn by persons naively 
described by our Baboo as “men of 
licentious habits and dissipated cha- 
racter; and a love for food proscribed 
by the Shastras, and a morbid anxiety 
for promiscuous intercourse with fe- 
males of all orders, are the chief 
causes of their liberalism.” These 
members of “ Young Bengal” are un- 
fortunately those of whom the Euro- 
pean resident sees the most, but they 
are not the fair type of the class. It 
can boast of names distinguished in 
literature, in society, in patriotism, in 
Jaw, physic, and even in Christian 
divinity. Many in this country may 
remember the earnest Rammohun 
Roy, who unhappily sought for truth 
in the broken cisterns of Deism, and 
the magnificent Dwarkanauth Tagore, 
who, like him, died of our ungenial cli- 
mate—victims both to a love of know- 
ledge, which rarely breaks through 
the bigoted conservatism that binds 
the Hindoo to his native shores. To 
these may be added the names of 
Prosamoeomar Tagore, the munificent 
patron of education; of Ramgopul 
Ghose; and of the whole family of 
the Dutts, sons and nephews of Baboo 
Russomoy Dutt, a well-known and 
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deservedly respected judge in Cal- 
cutta. No less than five of these 
gentlemen have relieved the active 
pursuit of the various avocations of 
the schoolmaster, the lawyer, and the 
clerk, by the production of English 
poetry of very considerable excellence. 
‘The following specimen of the muse 
of our own author, Baboo Shoshee 
Chunder Dutt, is, we submit, far 
better than the general run of the 
“ Arundines Cami ;” and would do 
no discredit to many an established 
writer, using his mother tongue ;— 


No. l.—Tuer Ganees. 


“ Tue waves are dashing proudly down, 
Along thy sounding shore ; 
Lashing, with all the storm of power, 
The craggy base of mountain tower, 
Of mosque, and pugod hoar, 
That darkly o’er thy waters frown ; 
As if their moody spirits’ sway 
Could hush their wild and boisterous play! 


Bnt reckless yet of gloomy age, 

As heedless too of smile, 

Through various climes with regal sweep 
Rolls on thy current dark and deep; 

Nor ever stoops to wile 

The blooming fruits and flowerets shy, 
That lightly bend to reach thy wave, 
Their beauteous breasts therein to lave. 


Unconscious rolls the surges down, 
But not unconscious thou, 

Dread spirit of the roaring flood! 

For ages eames pi as a God, 

And worshipped even now— 
Worshipped, and not by serf or clown; 
For sages of the mightiest fame, 

Have paid their homage to thy name. 


Canst thou forget the glorious past ? 
When, mighty as a God, 

With hands and hearis unfettered yet, 
And eyes with slavish tears unwet, 
Each sable warrior trod 

Thy sacred shore, before the blast 

Of Moslem conquest hurried by, 

Ere yet the Mogul spear was nigh. 


Thine was glory’s brightest ray, 
When the land with glory teemed ; 
The fairest wreath the pvet won, 
The praise of every daring done, 

On thee reflected beamed ; 

When glory’s light had passed away, 
Thine were India’s wrongs and pain, 
Despite that brow of proud disdain. 


O’er crumbled thrones thy waters glide, 
Through scenes of blood and woe, 

And crown and kingdom, might and sway, 
The victor’s and the poet’s bay, 

Ignobly sleep below. 

Sole remnant of our ancient pride, 

Thy waves survive the wreck of time, 

And wanton free as in their prime.” 


Perhaps of a still higher character 
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are the following, the productions of 
Jovind Chunder Dutt. Viewed as the 
work of a foreigner and a heathen, 
who has only such acquaintance with 
our language as he may have acquired 
in his own country, they surely show 
two things:—Ist, That a very good 
English education is at the command 
of some at least of the natives of India; 
and, 2d, That the soil is not unfitted 
for its reception :— 


No. I1.—Gour. 


“T gazep upon the ruins, wrapt in thought, 
Sudden they melted to my dreaming sight, 
And in their place rose moated castles 
bright ; 

Like the great temple without workmen 
wrought, 

The scene with deepest interest was 
fraught— 

Banners unfurled like meteors mocked the 


light, 

And burnished armour red _ reflections 
caught, 

As sentries slowly paced the ramparts 
white. 


The streets were peopled with a motley 
throng, 

Brave men and bashful women half afraid, 

Huge elephants forward urged by man and 
thong, 

And snorting steeds in trappings rich ar- 
rayed, 

In one continuous tide were borne along, 

While martia] music at a distance played.” ; 


No. IIf.—Lines wRiTTEN ON THE Fty- 
Lear or my Bisie. 


“ T souvent for fame ; by day and night 
1 struggled that my name might be 
Emblazoned forth in types of light, 
And wafted o’er the pathless sea; 
But sunken cheek and vision dim, 
Were all I got by seeking him. 
[ sought for Wealth ; the lust of gold 
Sucked my best feelings, seared my heart, 
Destroyed my aspirations bold, 
And formed my nature’s “ better part ;” 
And, at the last, though seeming fair, 
The prize I clutched was empty air. 
I sought for Power ; the loftiest steep, 
The topmost heights I strove to scale, 
Nor dark abysses, yawning deep 
Around me, could my courage quail ; 
But boider ones, with swifter pace, 
Outstripped me in the eager race. 
I sought for Love; his heavenly flame 
Lit for a time my cheerless way ; 
But when it fled my path became 
More gloomy for the transient day,— 
Death spread above his sable pall, 
And turned my fondest hopes to gall. 
1 sought for Health; the changeful girl, 
The more I followed, farther fied ;— 
Where the streamlet’s billows curl, 
a hey flowers burst, she hid her head ; 

ra her to return again, 
y prayers were breathed,—but all in yain 
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What shali I seek ncw? All I sought 
Eluded, shunned, my nerveless grasp: 
What shall I seek? oh. sinful thought, 
While still this Volume I can clasp !” 


But we must proceed with our enu- 
meration. We have yet to name Drs. 
Chuekerbutty, Bhose, and Seal, young 
men who boldly broke through the 
trammels of caste; visited England ; 
and, having graduated at the Univer- 
sity of London with the greatest dis- 
tinction, are now in successful prac- 
tice as physicians in their own country. 
Nor must we omit the Rev. Krishna 
Mohun Banerjea, an ordained clergy- 
man of the Church of England, who 
has a cure of souls in Calcutta, and 
preaches with equal eloquence in Ben- 
galee and English. Of this gentleman 
a curious fact is recorded, and one 
which must be in the power of very 
few persons now living to perform. 
He has translated a portion of the 
Odyssey from the Original Greek into 
Sanscrit. It calls up strange sensa- 
tions to see the glorious child thus, 
after the lapse of ages, brought face 
to face with its aged but unhonoured 
parent. 

It must not be supposed that the 
men here mentioned, and the branch 
of the community they represent, have 
never been induced to juin in the con- 
temptible agitations and “ Monster 
Meetings” of the Calcutta politicians. 
It would be almost too much for hu- 
man nature to resist the united temp- 
tations of persuasive demagogues, and 
of the general frenzy, backed as they 
may have been, in such cases, by 
feelings of genuine patriotism. But 
let us judge them by what they do in 
cold blood. The book we are notic- 
ing is almost entirely devoted to social 
subjects, and we may be sure that 
they are amongst those which must 
occupy the attention of real Indian 
reformers, Judging from the table of 
contents, as well as from the general 
tone of treatment, it is difficult to per- 
ceive what complaint can be brought 
on such grounds, or on. what fecling 
of discontent entertained by sensible 
and well-disposed persons like these, 
who owe all they are, not more to 
their own intelligence and energy than 
to the society of Englishmen, and the 
institutions of the British Government. 

Baboo Shoshee Chunder’s bill of 
Fare is as follows :— 
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Young Bengal, or the Hopes of India. 

Vedantism, and the Bruhma Sublia. 

Women in India; their Condition 
and Character. 

The Rohilla Affghans in India. 

Hindu Caste; its Nature, Origin, and 

Tendency. 

Hindu Female Education. 

Now, all these, with the exception 
of the fourth, are subjects in which 
the future amelioration of the country 
is deeply involved ; but none of them 
such as the most despotic government 
ean interfere in with any degree of 
justice, or any hope of ultimate bene- 
fit. They must spring from the PEo- 
PLE. The utmost government can do, 
is either through its individual mem- 
bers and servants, or by grants and 
official measures, to suggest the nature 
and direction of such efforts as they 
deem it advisable for the people to 
make. Bnt such suggestions must 
always be attended with uncertainty. 
No government has much sympathy 
with popular wants; least of all can 
such be expected where the ruling 
power neither shares the language, 
the religion, nor the social feclings of 
the community. So that, after all, 
the only certain impetus that can be 
given to reform by our government in 
India should seem to be by diffusing 
wider and deeper the blessings of a 
sound education; and even this is not 
perhaps altogether the duty of the 
State. Great efforts are, however, 
being made, efforts which have been 
hindered, as they still are amongst 
ourselves, by party differences. For- 
tunately for India, these were not of 
the same absorbing nature as they 
are in England. ‘The two great par- 
ties were the Anglicists and the Ver- 
nacularists ; those who wished to 
introduce civilization through the lan- 
guage of the civilizers, and those 
who were for reviving and employing 
in the good work the Babel tongues 
of India, not one of which possesses a 
literature equal to that of the Gaelic 
or the Basque. On this subject let us 
hear our Baboo. 


“The endeavour to assimilate the lite- 
rature of a country like India, which 
sooth to say, has no popular literature of 
its own, with the literature of such civi- 
lised quarters of the globe as Britain or 
France, in preference to creating a new 
literature for it, which, when refined to 
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its extremest polish, would not, in all 
probability, surpass that of Burmah, 
China, or Japan, can hardly be set down 
as unpatriotic in its more enlarged sense. 
It is all very well to speak of rescuing 
the language ofa country from contempt, 
and refining it, and making it worthy of 
arising people. But it is not quite so 
easy to raise and refine a language hi- 
therto common only to fishermen and 
shopkeepers, and adapt it to literary 
purposes, as all that patriot ery would 
wish us to suppose. Almost every dis- 
trict has a separate dialect.” 

Almost every district of one pro- 
vince ! and there are perhaps twenty 
such provinces in India. As for the 
literature that does exist, our author 
tells us that it is profligate and in- 
decent, and has “ certainly not failed 
to give many arake to the world.” 

But, as we hinted above, people 
have contrived to keep their passions 
out of this dispute, and the natural 
consequence is, that it is now pretty 
well accommodated on principles of 
experience and common sense. All 
friends of education in India seem 
now agreed that for the mass of the 
people, that common amount of teach- 
ing which is required to render an 
agriculturist or a handicraftsman an 
intelligent member of his own 
class, the three “ R’s” of Sir William 
Curtis must be taught in the patois 
of his district or his province. But 
the student who secks anything 
higher in education—who demands of 
it an enlargement of mind—who as- 
pires to distinction in the higher walks 
of law, literature, or science, must 
find in the language of England what, 
under similar circumstances, was pro- 
vided to his ancestors in the Arabic, 
and to our own in the Latin and the 
Norman French. This matter being 
now happily adjusted, and the prin- 
ciples of the two sorts of education 
fer ever disentangled and rendered 
independent and unconfused, a heavy 
responsibility does indeed rest upon 
the English in India, officially and in 
private, individually, and as the su- 
preme source of rewards and institu- 
tions, to keep the two channels care- 
fully distinct, that both in their due 
course may carry benefits throughout 
the length and breadth of the thirsty 
land. 

But to the people must be left the 
task of hearty co-operation in this 
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good work. And in no way can they 
more effectually aid it, than in break- 
ing down all time-dishonoured cus- 
toms that exist as barriers ; to the re- 
moval of which, a government—most , 
of all a foreign government—must be 
necessarily inadequate. 

Foremost among these is the pride of 
casTE. But, second, nor less grievous, 
is the foolish prejudice which, acquir- 
ing denser blindness in its old age, has 
given the force of an undiscriminating 
law to the disfavour with which the 
early Hindoos regarded the pursuit of 
literature by their wives and daugh- 

A sn) 
ters. For the first five or six years of 
a boy’s life, he is entirely influenced 
by his mother ; and “if she be weak- 
natured, or small ” We remem- 
ber how the Laureate argues it out. 

Well and wisely does the worthy 
Baboo put this. 

“ Ali children are still born in paradise 
—a paradise as beautiful as that in which 
Adam lived—and born with hearts as 
sinless and as pure as were those of our 
first parents. What converts this Eden, 
then, into an unweeded garden? - . 
What but the training which the sinful 
communicate to the sinless. if 
the opinion of schoolmasters were taken, 
it would be found that, in educating 
Hindoo lads, more difficulty is encoun- 
tered in weaning them from wrong no- 
tions and ideas, than in impressing on 
them more correct principles. What 
difficulty is felt in making him relinquish 
these—for which he has often the best 
authority, that ef his mother—tutors 
alone ean testify. Why is this so, but 
that the mother is ignorant? Nature has 
provided her with patience, gentleness, 
eloquence, and love ; educate her, and 
she becomes fit for her duty. Who so 
fit to teach a child as she? Who can 
weave instruction and love in one sweet 
cestus aroundits heart? Is the mother 
to be left illiterate—this being who; can 
hardly breathe around herself without 
blighting or shedding freshness and life 
on the souls of her children ?” 

The picture of Zenana life afford- 
ed by our author is new, valuable, 
and complete. Even in India, we be- 
lieve no European, previous to the 
publication of this essay (which ap- 
peared originally, as we are told in 
the Preface, in “ Saunders’ Magazine,’ 
a local miscellany), had any correet 
notion of this matter. In this country, 
we are sure that, beyond a vague pic- 
ture of latticed stonework and hookah- 
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smoking, not one person in a million 
has ‘ever attempted to form a notion 
of it. Yet the condition of the women 
of a country is not only its domestic 
‘life, but the hinge upon which turns 
the whole framework of society. What 
were the history of Greece without 
the Hetaire ?—what that of Rome 
without the free and high-hearted 
matrons ?— what that of France 
without the heroines, the précieuses, 
the intriguantes, the Cordays, Ram- 
bouillets, Longuevilles, Rolands, De 
Staels ? 

The leading features of woman’s 
position in India are these: early 
marriage ; complete ignorance; do- 
mestic subservience and drudgery 
without parallel—without intermis- 
sion ; exclusion from society, and 
restriction from second marriage. 
Uncompromising is the observance 
of the ancient text of Mend: “ Whe- 
ther a female be a child, or a young 
woman or old, she must ever be 
dependent. In her childhood, she 
must be in subjection to her parents, 
in her youth to her husband, and in 
her old age to her children.” “ She 
has been condemned,” says the 
Baboo, “to seclusion, and reduced 
to servitude ; the most innocent free- 
doms of life have been denied to her ; 
and she: has been withheld altogether 
from intercourse with society. In- 
stead of being permitted to lead the 
taste and direct the sentiments of 
man, she has been degraded to a 
concubine and housekeeper.” So 
profound is the contempt entertained 
for the sex, that the birth of a female 
child is usually regarded as a family 
misfortune ; the terms “ son-in-law” 
and “ brother-in-law” are the ne plus 
ulira of native vituperation; and 
amongst whole tribes — and those 
some of the noblest in the land—the 
parents, high and low, murder their 
female offspring with a pertinacity 
which has hitherto defied, though 
gradually with less and less success, 
the humane but necessarily imperfect 
surveillanee of our police. 

Still lower is the degradation of the 
widow. The married woman, during 
the lifetime of her husband, enjoys 
some advantages in freedom from 
personal danger or temptation, and 
in that natural supremacy over the 
domestic department, of which no- 
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thing can deprive the warm and busy 
female heart,—the orderly duteous 
intellect bestowed upon that half of 
mankind by the irresistible designs of 
Providence. But for her whose lord 
is dead, though the ceremony may be 
(and often is) but an unconsummated 
betrothal, there remains nothing but 
menial drudgery and unnatural soli- 
tude, with the possible alternative 
of unhonoured concubinage. The pre- 
judice, common to every man, in 
favour of having unpreceded and 
unchallenged possession of his help- 
mate’s heart, has in this country 
been crystallized by the petrifying 
conservatism of the people into an 
irrefragable law, of which the logical 
conclusion led at last to the ecustom— 
searcely now, under a Christian go- 
vernment, wholly suppressed—which 
ordained that the wife or wives 
should ascend the funeral pile of 
their husband, and be consumed alive 
with his defunct carcass. 

Here, then, is native testimony to 
the wants of India. No imaginary 
grievances, no political aspirations, 
are expressed. True patriot as our 
author is, he is yet too sensible a 
man not to feel that India has had 
a fair trial of self-government. She 
has proved utterly wanting. And 
now, apparently, as a last resource, 
Providence has temporarily ccm- 
mitted the education of this’ fallen 
but interesting and gifted race to the 
hands of that people who stand first 
of all the world for moral as for 
physical civilization. What are the 
materials on which the English in 
India are to work ?—or rather, what 
are the noxious encumbrances that 
must be removed before the soil will 
be fitted for the ploughman or the 
sower? A religion which the Hindoo, 
whose pages we have been noticing, 
broadly states to be inferior to the most 
degraded forms of Greek or Roman 
Christianity, is the first. “ Never 
in the days of Socrates and Plato,” 
says he, “were the Grecians—low 
as they are at this moment—so high, 
as a moral people, as now; though 
Christianity amongst them is like a 
withered trunk, a rotten tree. Never 
in the days of Brutus, Cato, or Cin- 
cinnatus, were the Romans—dark as 
their present corruption is—more 
practically moral as a nation than 
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now, even though peryerted doctrines 
have marred amongst them all the 
sublimer features of Bible religion. 
All this has Christianity achieved ; and 
all this has never been achieved by the 
Vedanta.” 

And be it remarked, that this 
Vedanta is no vulgar scheme of 
idolatrous rites and superstitious 
practice, but a system of soaring 
and transcendental eclecticism ; which, 
attracting to itself some portions of 
revealed truth, and grafting them on 
the pure metaphysics of some of the 
subtlest thinkers in the world, has 
ended in producing a mere jumble 
of contradictions, compromises, and 
checks, only so far practicable as a 
moral rule of life, as it wanders from 
its texts, and condescends to bor- 
row the ideas of its plain and holy 
rival. God, according to the Vedanta 
(as originally delivered by Vijasa), 
is the Animus Mundi of Lucretius and 
Epicurus. In an eternity of self-satis- 
fied apathy, he brooded over the 
nothingness around. Like the deity 
of D’Aumale, in the Henriade— 
“‘Tranquille, au haut des cieux, il se méle de 

lui-méme.” 

At length the silence and the soli- 
tude become insupportable even to 
this unsocial Being. He wishes, and 
on the instant arise a series of phan- 
tasmagoric illusions, which form the 
scenery to be peopled by emanations 
from Himself—human souls, disguised 
in the shadowy vestments of mortal- 
ity. So far we have merely specula- 
tions which have been held in all 
ages by holy men and wise, and even 
in connection with the most orthodox 
forms of Christianity. Man is made 
in God’s image, say our Scriptures ; 
Plato, and many even of his Chris- 
tian followers, thought that eternal 
being could no more have a begin- 
ning than an end; Bishop Berkeley, 
starting from  tar-water, came ere 
long to disbelieve in the actual ex- 
istence of matter. All these phanta- 
sies seem to have little influence, one 
way or the other, on the great ends 
of our existence. But the Hindoo 
philosophers are not satisfied with 
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accounting for the existing pheno- 
mena of the universe; they must 
also fulfil the whole character of 
man— 

“ Looking before and after”— 


and follow the ulterior destinies of 
creation—the theatre, and its actors. 
And now commence their difficulties. 
Justification by works will not suit 
their logical intellects; “for works,” 
says the text, “are not to be con- 
sidered as a bargain;” and again, 
“fellers are felters, even be they of 
silver or of gold.” Yet the moral ap- 
plication of this magnificent thought 
is all missed, because the. idea of an 
atorement and o/ justification by faith 
were the sacred fire, which ‘could not 
be communicated to man but by being 
brought down from Heaven. So uni- 
versal is the truth, that “man b 
wisdom knew not God.” Still they 
skirt, with wonderful dexterity, the 
abysmal depths of Antinomianism ; 
but it is only to Jand us dsmep xardyehws 
tis mpagews, on the absurd catastrophe: 
of total uselessness, and statuesque 
abnegation of all and several our fune- 
tions. “When the senses and the 
mind are at rest, and when the un- 
derstanding is not occupied, that is 
the state for obtaining liberation.” 
And again, “when the Jogee re- 
nounces al] assistance from the under- 
standing, and remains without the 
exercise of thought, he is identified 
with Brahma, and remains as the pure 
glass when the shadow has left it.”* 
And the reward of this life of indolent 
vegetation, the highest possible phase, 
say our philosophers, of mortal exist- 
ence, is a total loss of identity: the 
soul, being reunited to its Divine foun- 
tain, “as rivers flowing merge into the 
sea, losing both name and form.” 

And this is the scheme attempted 
to be revived to-day, by those en- 
lightened but misguided philanthro- 
pists, who, seeing the lost condition 
of their country, wish to reform and 
restore it, with no assistance but what 
they may derive from indigenous re- 
sources; and it is to this the largest 
class of influential Bengalees that some 
of our own reformers wish to intrust 





* His wisdom is confirmed,” says the Gita, quoted like the rest of our extracts, 
from the Essay on Vedantism, “who, like the tortoise, ean draw in all his members, 
and restrain them from their wonted purposes.” 
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the Hindoo millions. As well might a 
man at death’s door, with a lingering 
eancer, protest against his being cured 
by any means but those existing in 
his diseased and putrefying body ; or, 
as our author still more strongly puts 
it, just as possible is it for dissipa- 
tion- and excess to restore an ex- 
hausted constitution to pristine vigour 
and health.” For, be it added, the 
above system, such as it is, is merely 
proposed as an esoteric doctrine for 
the high and the learned; the poor 
(to whom “ the gospel was preached”) 
are to be sustained on the more diges- 
tible nutriment of pvlytheism and 
idolatry! -A propagation of these 
tenets, professedly false, is announced 
by the neo-Vedantie reformers of Cal- 
cutta as part of their plan. 

Secondly, We have to deal with 
CASTE,—the result of which, as stated 
broadly by our author, has been to 
keep all classes in their respective 
original states of misinformation, so 
as to render it necessary to have one 
religion for the high, and another for 
the low; and to perpetuate and 
strengthen false principles in science, 
art, manufacture, and social practice. 

Thirdly, there is the organized 
darkening of the minds of women—a 
full half, some think the better one— 
of the community. They are ex- 
cluded from knowledge, from society, 
as far as possible from influencing con - 
duct, life, history. 

Fourthly, and cognate with the above, 
is the organized oppression that con- 
demns widows to perpetual servitude, 
solitude, or prostitution. 

Fifthly, we shall add—though we 
suspect our author himself is hardly 
aware of its importance—the natives 
must disabuse themselves, to a great 
extent, of their shiftless dependence 
on government. Aidez toi, et [élal 
faidera, must be the advice of all 
true friends to young India. Our 
Baboo seems, in more places than one, 
to blame the rulers of British India for 
not grappling more directly with the 
above-mentioned evils, He should re- 
member that, if no government can 
lead a nation very far, either morally 
or sociaily, how much more difficult 
must the task be for a government 
alien to the people, and incredibly ad- 
vanced beyond them,—bound, more- 
over, by innumerable expressed pledges, 
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no less than by the whole character 
of their tenure, from interference on 
points of domestie or religious nature, 
further than may be necessary for that 
which is the first, if not the ultimate 
duty of rulers—the protection, namely, 
of life and property. But, on the 
whole, is not our Baboo a fine fellow ? 
And can that people be altogether 
worthless, or that foreign regime alto- 
gether unproductive of results, from 
whence springs a man capable of dis- 
carding the prejudices of national tra- 
dition, and acquiring the tone of 
thought of a handful of alien con- 
querors, till he can write such pas- 
sages as’ we have quoted? Gop 
speed him! and may He be pleased 
to spare his country, and raise it to 
its due place among the nations, for 
that it contains not ten, but let us 
hope ten hundred, such as this man! 
The population of India, it.is true 
(and the volume before us amply sup- 

orts the assertion), is not yet in any 
way typified by such men as Shoshee 
Chunder Dutt; the literary class is 
not more highly raised above the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
in Christian countries, than are he and 
his few compeers above the mere edu- 
cated section of their compatriots. But 
they are working, and honest English- 
men are working with them—both 
officially and individually; though 
necessarily, if our view is correct, more 
in the Jatter mode than in the former: 
and we cannot avoid hoping that, with 
such workmen and such material, the 
blessing of Providence will one day 
crown the labour. 

In conclusion, we would only re- 
mark that it is very childish, not to 
say unfair, that the government of 
British India should be blamed for all 
the backwardness of civilization, and 
the religious, moral, and social here- 
sies that make that country so melan- 
choly a type of stagnation and misery. 
When first it passed into our posses- 
sion, there were certainly many things 
which prominently called for the no- 
tice of the supreme power, and they 
received it. Internal warfare and 
spoliation—long chronic, almost nor- 
mal—have been completely stopped ; 
Thuggee is unheard of ; Suttee as rare 
as high treason in England; Dacoity 
only lingers where judges are scrupu- 
lous; the police and criminal law 
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worked mainly by Asiatics, is decid- 
edly superior to that of any other 
Asiatic country, and is daily im- 
proving; prison discipline is better 
than it was in England in the days 
of Fielding and Smollett; while the 
registration of landed property has 
attained a degree of simplicity and 
precision to which we in Britain 
are still strangers. Now, surely 
to have conferred upon the most 
anarchical of Eastern populations 
a progressive protection for life and 
property, will be admitted by the 
most liberal politicians to be a fulfil. 
ment of the first and most peremptory 
claim that can ever demand the atten- 
tion of the state. Nor is it easy to 
perceive why, with their hands full of 
pressing work like the above, in a 
country, where the rudest principles 
of polity were utterly unknown, the 
rulers of India should be blamed, be- 
cause they have not, in less than a 
century, overturned the domestic so- 
cial and moral code that has gone 
on petrifying since the times of Aga- 
memnon or Nebuchadnezzar. To take 
the extreme instance of female infan- 
tivide—a case with which, as involving 
the sanctity of human life, the ge- 
vernment was undoubtedly called 
upon to deal—will be sufficient to 
show the physical impossibility of a 
government, and that an alien one, 
attempting to put down a domestic 
evil, without securing the co-opera- 
tion of their subjects. The history of 
the movement shows that magistrates 
of uncommon zeal, ability, and expe- 
rience, backed by the almost procon- 
sular authority of an Indian district- 
officer, endeavoured in vain to meet 
the undoubted commission of this foul 
unnatural crime with conviction or 
punishment. At length Mr. Raikes, 
then stationed at Mynpoorie, con- 
ceived the expedient of convening the 
influential members of the daughter- 
slaying clans, and suggesting to them 
the abhorrence with which their prac- 
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tice was regarded by civilised man- 
kind, and the easy means afforded for 
its abrogation in the united resolution 
of society. Rules were at once framed, 
and cordially acceded to; and statis- 
tical inquiries have triumphantly vin- 
dicated the principle of the measure, 
which has recently been repeated on 
a still larger scale by the administra- 
tion of the Punjab. But the evils 
noticed by Baboo Shoshee Chunder 
are not such as in any way affcet life 
or property ; for the government have 
shown a firm resolve that they shall 
not be permitted so to do. The iso- 
“Jation of the widows led to Suttee, 
and it was proscribed as murder; 
the institution of Caste involved the 
civil disqualification of a person who 
changed his religion, so that he could 
not sucveed to his patrimonial inheri- 
tance. This also has been annulled 
by a special regulation. But it must 
surely be obvious to the most super- 
ficial observation, that the re-marriage 
of widows, the loosening of the bonds 
of Caste, the opening of the Zenanas 
to the visitor or the schoolmaster— 
that these and similar reforms could 
not be effected against the will of the 
people; and that the attempt would 
justly warrant the most impassioned 
invectives ever heaped on the tyranny 
of the Indian government. If a man 
has an imposthume that is bringing 
him to the grave, the physican must 
first arrest the progress of the sore; 
but the restoration of the patient’s 
general vigour must be left, under 
Providence, to his own care and the 
resources of his constitution. The 
medical man may prescribe a regimen, 
and administer tonies; in like manner, 
the English in India may suggest the 
direction and the means of reforma- 
tory movements; but whether they 
shall be adopted, and whether they 
shall sueceed, must deperd on the 
spirit with which they are received, 
and on the favour of the great Dis- 
poser of Events. 
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MARY 


T'HERE are some names which Pro- 
vidence seems to have gifted with the 
perpetual attribute of youth. Every 
one knows how many years it is since 
the world was gladdened with those 
sweet kindly English villages and 
circles of good neighbours, of which 
Miss Mitford is the parent and crea- 
tor; but few, we believe of all that 
wide population of unknown friends 
which she has made for herself, will 
read the sad but uncomplaining pre- 
face of Atherton without a shock of 
sorrowful wonder. The very genius 
of open air and daylight, of bright- 
eyed loving observation, of rural free- 
dom and innocent unrestraint, it is 
sad to think of her old age condemned 
to the bondage of a sick-room, of 
those fetters of bodily helplessness, 
those weary days of imprisonment, 
which she herself mentions so calmly. 
Decay and pain, strange alien influ- 
ences, jar with a stronger discord 
when we hear of their effect on one 
so fresh and young at heart; and it is 
difficult to believe that the presence 
which pervades all those sweet living 
stories with an unmentioned but al- 
ways visible individuality, is confined 
within four walls, or sentenced to the 
still more dreary thraldom of a bed of 
pain. After mentioning an accident 
which happened to her nearly two 
years ago, Miss Mitford writes of her 
present state of health: “ ‘The autumn 
found nie again confined to my room ; 
wheeled with difficulty from the bed 
to the fireside; unable to rise from 
my seat, to stand fer a moment, to 
put one foot before another; and when 
lifted into bed, incapable of turning or 
moving in the slightest degree what. 
ever. Even in writing, I was often 
obliged to have the ink-glass held for 
me, because I could not raise my hand 
to dip the pen in the ink. In this 
state, with frequent paroxysms of 
pain, was Atherton written.” If boast- 
ing were in Miss Mitford’s way, she 
has abundant room for self-gradulation 
over so singular a feat; for the air is 
as sweet, and the out-of-doors atmo- 
sphere as full of light and motion and 
fresh winds, in this story as in any 
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tale she ever wrote; and we know no 
higher praise. 

Among the earliest in the throng 
of feminine writers who animate the 
literary annals of the past half-cen- 
tury, Mary Russel Mitford, one of 
the most womanly and unpretending 
of them all, holds a friendly footing in 
thousands of homes, which her per- 
sonal presence never approached, nor 
herself had note of. She who neither 
dazzles by her genius, nor much en- 
lightens by her philosophy, does what 
neither wisdom nor genius always 
sueceed in doing—comes in at the 
heart alike of her subject and her 
hearer. Neither learned in metaphy- 
sical analysis, nor nice in the varying 
shades of passion, her true and natu- 
ral eye is wise to see the unstrained 
and common emotions which lie warm 
in the bosom of ordinary life; and 
needing no monsters, either of vileness , 
or perfection, to stimulate her own 
interest in her fellow-creatures, she 
offers no such unwholesome excitation 
to her audience. A truer intuition 
and a nobler insight is hers. Skilled to 
discover those hidden qualities of heart 
and spirit which shy honesty nurses 
within itself, and sturdily refuses to 
make demonstration of—and with a 
quick eye for the occasions which call 
forth latent heroism. magnanimity, 
and courage—her loving. revelation 
throws light upon the redeeming spot 
in many a rugged nature, and opens 
the contracted doorway of many a 
home of faded gentility or penurious 
cottage,—not to spy the poverty of the 
land, but to disclose the wide heart, 
great enough to contain the whole 
world, which somehow has come to 
harbour there. No one ever rose from 
the fresh chronicles of Miss Mitford 
more learned in signs of selfishness, 
more wisely suspicious or wary of 
his fellows. For her own part, she 
has too little skill in evil motives to 
render them cleverly, or search them 
out at all; and we must be content 
to like our neighbour better and not 
worse, to embrace our friends more 
heartily, to trust dependants with a 
franker security, and judge the uni- 
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versal world with a-more kindly eye, 
if we would receive the genial inter- 
pretation of humanity which this sun- 
shiny nature spreads before us. Three- 
score years, with all their toils and 
trials, and with much knowledge of 
many people to boot, have not learned 
Miss Mitford better. Good wary scep- 
tic, unfold your brows, and try what 
eandour and a pure heart will do. 
After all, most people in this world 
would rather do you a good turn than 
a bad one; but generosity and loving- 
kindness are tender flowers, and all 
the artifice in the world will not foree 
them into bloom under a forbidding 
and suspicious eye. 

Fiction has greatly changed _ its 
sphere and purpose since the days 
when Sir Walter fixed the limits of 
the half fabulous and romantic at sixty 
years since. Poets and story-tellers 
no longer think it necessary to dive 
into an unknown time, or seek a half- 
discovered country, before they ven- 
ture to give their imagination wing. 
Utopia and Areadia are scarcely more 
out of date than the visionary Spain 
or romantic Italy, the mysterious 
German forests and Rhenish eastles, 
which wont to be the proper seat of 
romance. Even the wilder wastes of 
Ireland, or solitudes of the Highlands, 
where it is safe to believe anything 
may happen, begin to be forsaken by 
the wandering minstrel race. Poor 
ancient Dermots and Donalds, it is 
well for them if they find a better 
chronicler than some wicked Cockney 
tourist, or wickeder critic, ready to 
extinguish the noblest “ Farquhard 
More M‘Tavish” in inextinguishable 
Jaughter; and what ean romance do 
for the very Rhine, where Brown and 
Jones and Robinson are in undisturb- 
ed possession, or the storied Teutonic 
forests given up to baths and gam- 
bling-houses and tawdry gaiety? 
Finding nothing safe in the material 
world from these vulgar intruders, 
the weary wings of fancy strain no 
longer after the unknown, but come 
back, like summer swallows, to build 
among the eaves, and lie low, like the 
lark, on the grassy fields at home. 
The great primitive passions—the 
lovelier loves and nobilities—come as 
ready te the hand in one rank of hu- 
manity, and in one corner of earth, 
as in another, says the new doctrine, 
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and the Real holds its ground, and sets 
up ifs claim, sometimes to be truer 
than all idealities—often to be falser 
than any lie. 

Wherefore down with all Mrs. Rad- 
cliffes—away with the impossible 
heroes, the mysterious destinies, the 
incomprehensible entanglements of the 
antique art; and when the dust clears 
away and the commotion stills, we 
give you full warrant you shall find 
nothing fairer in all England than the 
sweet quiet of Our Village, with all its 
blossomed orchards round it, with its 
warm banks of turf, its flowers, and 
wooing bees, and running stream. 
Not a bit of hedgerow or greensward 
in it that is not true as the daylight 
which overspreads it all. The labour- 
ers are all a-field, the good wives at 
home; the cottage maidens, trim in 
the afternoon sunshine, knitting or sew- 
ing by open lattice or shadowed porch ; 
—here, a hundred little voices sending 
their hum over the green from the 
village school; and there a solitary 
truant fishing with his crooked pin, 
and bending to his stolen pleasure 
with guilty delight. Nor do you fail 
to perceive the hall, overseeing this 
bright domain from among its stately 
trees—nor the rectory, peeping out 
from its embowered gate—nor the 
patrician cottage, with its sunny lawn 
and gay gardens; rural footsteps, lei- 
surely and measured as those that sound 
upon the Janes and high-road—true 
rustic voices those that ring into the 
air; and the morning rises full of stir 
and energy, and the languid sunny 
afternoon droops after, and the cows 
come home at eventide; and we who 
live in dusty towns, and streets full of 
never-ceasing bustle, wake np to look 
with wonder upon those walls pressing 
so close to us, and discover that we 
have been in the country all unawares, 
and without trouble, and come back 
refreshed, with a breath of showers 
and dews and sweet healthful winds 
about us—with no perception of a 
book at all, but a very clear one of 
the genial rural life and its sunny 
side. Then to know it is not all a 
delusion—that this very May whitens 
a hundred orchards with the self-same 
blossoms, and cheers all those homely 
hearts as it cheers ours—that we can 
honestly answer in the affirmative 
that wistful child’s question, “Is it 
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true?”—honour to the pleasant 
chronicle and sweet historian. We re- 
fuse no credit to your castle founders, 
your builders of monastery or cathe- 
dral; but we claima place for the 
maker of Aberleigh and _ Belford 
Regis nearer the heart than theirs. 

The earlier writings and publica- 
tions of Miss Mitford were poetry, of 
which few people knew more than 
that they are unknown; then her 
rising strength expanded into drama- 
tie writing—a lofty and perilous ex- 
periment for a very young woman. 
Several of her plays were very suc- 
cessful, and attained a high degree of 
popularity in their day, and we under- 
stand that it will not be long possible 
to impute to them the mingled slight 
and compliment of being “out of 
print”—sinee a new edition is shortly 
promised. Of the plays themselves, 
besides the graceful and fluent writing 
which is as remarkable in them as in 
the less ambitious narrative of their 
author, we may remark the animated 
and rapid action so unusual to modern 
dramas. Rienzi, indeed, reads like a 
sketch, so hurried and breathless is 
its story ; and the Two Foscari, if less 
impetuous, is singularly unencumber- 
ed with the tedious and unnecessary 
dialogue which forms so large a por- 
tion of ordinary dramatic writing. Our 
author in the former has taken only too 
brief a space for her work ; and hence 
an air of haste and undignified speed 
which makes Rienzi’s course a race of 
precipitate fate, and loses the great- 
ness in the abruptness of the quick 
concluded tale. Singularly equal in 
strain; one rather admires the beauti- 
ful telling of the story than pauses 
upon points or passages, and it is not 
easy to make extracts: but we recom- 
mend these dramas heartily to all by 
whom they are unknown, vouching 
for it, that without interest, without 
even a spark of a rarer thing—excite- 
ment—no one will read them, and that 
without entering upon their claims to 
higher rank, a more graceful addition 
could not be made to any collection 
of dramatic works. More it were 
easy to say, but it would be impos- 
sible with any justice to say less. 

It must have been a singular tran- 
sition to the young writer, stepping 
at once from the applauses of the 
theatre, the excitement of lofty historic 
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subjects, and the melody of tragic 
verse, to the simple landscapes of her 
home village, the common people and 
common incidents with which hence- 
forth her name was to be identified. 
We have little doubt that the ardent 
young poetic spirit on whom the wider 
world and its commendations had 
just broken, must have felt a pany of 
involuntary humiliation and  disap- 
pointment as she made this descent. 
The candour of advanced life which 
has surmounted its own little private 
prides, and has no longer any one 
surviving on whom the acknowledg- 
ment can cast a reproach or pain, says 
simply that this change of sphere was 
foreed upon her by household wants 
and necessities; that she needed to 
work, in short, and to work upon such 
materials as were most surely remu- 
nerative. We wonder how many 
things of beauty, which are joys for 
ever, have their origin from such a 
motive; how large the number really 
is, perhaps no one will ever know; 
but a strange and touching record of 
much endowed yet troubled poverty 
might grow out of the enumeration 
even now. That gay, brilliant, fasci- 
nating doctor, the dear indulgent 
papa of Miss Mitford’s childhood—the 
cherished and beloved father of her 
maturer years, whom one is perpetu- 
ally impelled by a whimsical appro- 
priation of national character to count 
for an Irishman—was but a thriftless 
provider, as it seems, for his own large 
wants and necessities, or for the less 
exigent claims of his home; and the 
good daughter, whose childish good 
fortune brought wealth to the family 
years before (after that wild obsolete 
fashion of unlooked-for fortune, 2a 
lucky lottery-ticket), had, with no 
such fairy chance falling to her a 
second time, a very serious call upon 
her exertions now. Loving the drama 
with all her heart, and no doubt feel- 
ing it all the more endeared to her for 
her own personal success, the young 
author found it a precarious means of 
producing the substantial return which 
it was necessary to produce ; and like 
a true hero, she put aside her own 
preference, and chose the humbler 
way in which that indispensible suc- 
cess was to be found. The plays 
were set aside, the sketches of country 
life and manners were begun: it is a 
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comfort to think her heart must have 
been in it even then, or nothing so 
gladsome and full of sunshine could 
- have answered to the eall; and Our 
Village established Miss Mitford’s 
name and fame above question or 
cavil—conferred on her a widespread 
and most kindly popularity, and made 
every subsequent work weleome and 
honoured which came from her plea- 
sant pen. 

Our Village is now a classic, and 
of age enough to hold its place un- 
supported in the ranks of modern lite- 
rature. Who ean forget the truth of 
these delightful stories—the fresh 
sweet looks of these simple rural 
maidens, the comfort of these pretty 
village homes, the incidents so true, 
so natural, so touching, so loyal to 
all the simple powers of nature? We 
remember us, some twenty years 
ago, of an extremely sensitive and 
“touchy” child, much given to juvenile 
despairs and misanthropies, and wont 
to break its heart over a momentary 
quarrel with mother or with friend. 
The reproof that this small rebel 
needed was neither harshly adininis- 
tered nor much prolonged: but we 
have a vivid recollection of many 
proud and melancholy withdrawals 
from the home cirele; many silent 
chokings over tears restrained, by 
staircase windows and out-of-the-way 
corners; and much imaginary deso- 
lation and abandonment, forgotten 
half an hour after they came to their 
climax of childish despair, but easily 
enough recalled now. This little 
would-be sufferer was town bred, and 
knew the country only in dreams. 
Oh, those banks of flowers so odorous 
and alive, those rich green fields where 
the foot sank among sweetest grass 
and clover, those glimpses of deep, 
full, silent woods! Lying deep in the 
germ in this young visionary’s mind, 
what a revelation was Our Village, 
making reality out of fancy, and truth 
from dreams. Only to run away and 
get among them!—only to hide one’s 
self for ever among these dewy nooks 
of shade, and bright stretches of sun- 
shine! They looked like coverts 
spread for all earthly trouble—sweet 
soothing harbours, where loneliness it- 
self was delight, and grief or estrange- 
ment could enter no more. ‘This 
little dreamer has grown old since 
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then, and had many a pang of expe- 
rience and reality added to the inno- 
cent afflictions of childhood, but even 
now has never lost the delusion, and 
still in trial yearns for those deep rural 
solitudes—that close protecting leaf- 
age and those sweet floral comforters— 
which first became real and tangible 
solacements in the sun-bright pages 
of Miss Mitford’s oldest book. 

Dipping into the same pleasant 
volume at charce, what prettier 
sketch was ever made than Fanny’s 
fairings, old friend and favourite? 
Everybody come to the age of discre- 
tion knows it already, but everybody 
will be glad to sce it again; and 
happy the school-room, thrice happy 
the holiday adolescent, who knows 
not the true fairy tales among which 
this little group finds a place. Tom, 
a merry boy of nine, his elder brother 
William, and Fanny, his cousin, are 
setting out for the fair. 


“Through Tom’s impatience the party 
were early astir; indeed, he had roused 
the whole house long before daybreak; 
and betimes in the forenoon they set 
forth on their progress; Tom in a state 
of spirits that caused him to say, Ho! 
ho! every minute, and much endangered 
the new hat he was tossing in the air; 
William and Fanny, with a more con- 
centrated and a far quieter joy. One 
could not see a finer young couple— - 
he decked in his Sunday attire, tall, 
sturdy, and muscular, with a fine open 
countenance, and an air of rustic gallan- 
try that became him well; she, pretty 
and modest, with a look of gentility 
about her plain dark gown and cottage 
bonnet, and the little straw basket that 
she carried in her hand, which, even 
more than her ignorance of tree, and 
bird, and leaf, and flower proclaimed her 
town breeding ; although that ignorance 
was such that Tom declared, that, on her 
first arriving at Upton Lea, she did not 
know an oak from an e}m, or a sparrow 
from a blackbird. Tom himself had yet 
to learn poor Fanny’s excuses — how 
much oaks and elms resemble each other 
in the London air, and how very closely 
in colour, though not in size, a cit 
sparrow approaches to a blackbird. 

“Their way led through pleasant foot- 
paths; every bank covered with cowsli 
and bluebells, and overhung with the 
budding hawthorn and the tasselled 
hazel; now between orchards, whose 
trees, one flush of blossom, rose from 
amid beds of daffodils, with their dark 
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waving spear-like leaves and golden 
flowers; now along fields, newly sown 
with barley, where the doves and wood- 
pigeons, pretty innocent thieves, were 
easting a glancing shadow on the ground 
as they flew from furrow to furrow, pick- 
ing up the freshly-planted grains; and 
now between close lanes peopled with 
nightingales; until at last they emerged 
into the gay high-road, where their little 
party fell into the cloud of people pour- 
ing on to the fair, much after the manner 
in which a tributary brooklet is lost in 
the waters of some mighty stream. _ 
“A mingled stream in good sooth it 
was, a most motley procession! Country 
folks in all varieties, from the pink-rib- 
boned maiden, the belle of her parish, 
tripping along so merrily, to the sober 
and demure village matron, who walked 
beside her with a slow lagging pace, as 
if tired already; from the gay Lothario 
of the hamlet, with his clean smockfrock, 
and his hat on one side, who strutted 
along, ogling the lass in the pink ribbons, 
to the ‘grave and reverend signor,’ the 
patriarch of the peasantry, with his 
straight white hair, and his well-pre- 
served wedding-suit, who hobbled stoop- 


ingly on, charged with two great grand-~ 


children—a sprightly girl of six lugging 
him forward, a lumpish boy of three 
dragging him back. Children were there 
of all conditions, from ‘mamuna’s dar- 
lings’ in the coroneted carriage—the 
little lords and ladies, to whom a fair 
was as yet only a ‘word of power’— 
down to the brown gipsy urchins strap- 
ped on their mother’s back, to whom it 
was a familiar sight ;—no end to the chil- 
dren! no end to the grown people! no 
end to the vehicles! Carts crammed as 
full as they could be stowed, gigs with 
one, two, three, and four inside passen- 
gers; waggons laden with men instead 
of corn; droves of pigs ; flocks of sheep ; 
herds of cattle; strings of horses; with 
their several drovers and drivers of all 
kinds and countries—English, Irish, 
Welsh, and Scotch—all bound to the fair. 
Here an Italian boy, with his tray of ima- 
ges; there a Savoyard with her hurdy- 
gurdy; and, lastly, struggling through 
the midst of the throng, that painful mi- 
nister of pleasure, an itinerant showman, 
with his box of puppets and his tawdry 
wife, pushing, and toiling, and straining 
every nerve of fear of being to late. No 
end to the people! no end to the din! 
The turnpike-man opened his gate and 
shut his ears in despairing resignation. 
Never was known so full a May-fair.” 


Fanny’s fairings, mysteriously pur- 
chased by the two elders of the party, 


to the much curiosity of Tom, turn 

out, when this inquisitive youth finds 

a happy chance of examining them, to 
?— 

“ First, a roll of white satin ribbon— 
‘Ho! ho!’—then a pair of white cambric 
gloves—‘ Ho! ho !’—then a rich-looking, 
dark-coloured, small plum-cake, nicely 
frosted with white sugar—‘Ho! ho! 
Miss Fanny!’ Last of all, a plain gold 
ring, wrapped in three papers, silver, 
white, and brown—‘ Ho! ho! onee more 
shoute¢ the boy, twirling the wedding- 
ring on his own red finger, the fourth of 
the left hand—‘so these are Fanny’s 
fairings. Ho! ho!—ho! ho!’” 

And here is a sweet bit of portrait, 
set in sky and sunshine :— 

“Her daily doings would have formed 
a series of pictures. I have seen her 
scudding through a shallow rivulet, with 
her petticoats caught up just a little 
above the ankle, like a young Diana, and 
a bounding, skimming, enjoying motion, 
as if native to the element, which might 
have become a Naiad. 1 have seen her 
on the topmost round of a ladder, with 
one foot_on the roof of a house, flinging 
down tlie grapes that no one else had 
nerve enough to reach, laughing, and 
garlanded, and crowned with vine 
Jeaves, like a Bacchante. But the pret- 
tiest combination of circumstances under 
which I ever saw her was driving a don- 
key-cart up a hill, one sunny windy day 
in September. It was a gay party of 
young women, some walking, some in 
open carriages of different descriptions, 
bent to see a celebrated prospect from a 
hill called the Ridges. ‘The ascent was 
by a steep narrow lane, cut deeply be- 
tween sand-banks, crowned with high 
feathery hedges. The road and its pic- 
turesque banks lay bathed in the golden 
sunshine, whi'st the autumnal sky in- 
tensely blue, appeared at the top as 
through an arch. The hill was so steep 
that we had all dismounted, and left our 
different vehicles in charge of the serv- 
ants below; but Mary, to whom asincom- 
parably the best charioteer, the conduct 
of a certain nondescript machine, a sort 
of donkey curricle, had fallen, determin- 
ed to drive a delicate little girl, who was 
atraid of the walk, to the top of the emi- 
nence. She jumped out for the purpose, 
and we followed, watching and admiring 
her as she won her way up the hill; now 
tugging at the donkeys in front, with her 
bright face towards them and us, and 
springing along backwards, now pushing 
the chaise from behind—now running by 
the side of her steeds, patting and car- 
essing them—now soothing the half- 
frightened, child—now laughing, nodding, 
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and shaking her little whip at us, dart- 
ing about like some winged creature— 
till at last she stopped at the top of the 
ascent, and stood for a moment on the 
summit, her straw bonnet blown back, 
and held on only by the strings ; her com- 
plexion becoming every moment more 
splendid from exertion, redder and whit- 
er; her eyes and her smile brightening 
and dimpling; her figure, in its simple 
white gown, strongly relieved by the 
deep blue sky, and her whole form seem- 
ing to dilate before our eyes. There she 
stood under the arch formed by two 
meeting elms, a Hebe, a Psyche, a per- 
fect goddess of youth and joy. The 
Ridges are very fine things altogether, 
especially the part to which we were 
bound—a turfy breezy spot, sinking 
down abruptly like a rock into a wild 
foreground of heath and forest, with a 
magnificent command of distant objects; 
but we saw nothing that day like the 
figure on the top of the hill.” 


So often quoted and so universally 
known, it would be useless to multiply 
examples of Miss Mitford’s peculiar 
power. There are few more successful 
landscape-painters—and with her mi- 
nute pencil and fairy colours there is no 
pre-Raphaelite brother that will “do” 
you a sunny bank of flowers or bit of 
entangled foliage with equal truth, or 
observation as skilled. Miss Mitford’s 
grass does not bristle in individual 
blades, but mantles like close-piled 
velvet; and her delicate wild-flowers 
are not lying all abroad, but peeping, 
half-discerned and half invisible, from 
the rich verdure round them, with all 
the shy and blushing modesty of na- 
ture, all unaware that it is sitting for 
its portrait. Other than a fertile coun- 
try—a land rich with blessings of the 
dew and of the sun, and above all 
prodigal in flowers—her art is not ac- 
quainted with; and it is not hers to 
arrest the tempest on its solemn pas- 
sage, or to set the mountain tops aglow 
with glorious sunsets, and dawns that 
are less of earth than heaven. That 
grander rendering—that wild heroic 
blending of mists and mountain stn- 
shine—those royal purples of the twi- 
light and majestic midnight glooms, 
so often spread before the readers of 
this journal, by one whose hand will 
never dash golden light upon earth’s 
cloudy canvass again—is not in Miss 
Mitford’s sphere. Neither highlands 
nor storms—nothing higher than a 
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green flowery hill, or more violent 
than a sudden hail-shower, exist in 
her sunny world ;— her scenery is 
purely English, and of England’s 
richest simplicity—nothing stunted or 
half-grown, nothing precocious or 
premature,—the blossoms prodigal, 
but the fruitage bearing out their 
promise, and every season keeping 
march and time,—everything clear, real, 
and familiar within the soft horizon ; 
and leaves trembling in the wind, and 
clouds afloat upon the upper air, with 
that delicate motion which gives the 
landscape a charm of life inanimate, 
perhaps the sweetest and most fanciful 
attraction which these verdant solitudes 
have to give. 

Miss Mitford’s next step in litera- 
ture did not remove her far from her 
(prose) starting ground. Receiving, 
as she says, the suggestion of a friend- 
ly critic, she supplemented the records 
of the village by those of the town— 
the quiet, rural, self-oecupied market- 
town, so extremely fresh and untown- 
like in its own simple fashions, yet 
much exalting itself over the primitive 
“country,” where its little streets 
and dinless walls reigned in superior 
state. And a delightful supplement 
is Belford Regis; its portraits clearer 
and more distinct ; its little community 
more fairly grouped, and helding closer 
by each other; and its scenery as 
well portrayed, but less repeated and 
lingered on, than are the sunny pre- 
cincts on the village. Stephen Lane, 
capital Stephen Lane, with his hearty 
simplicity, his wealth, and pride, and 
humbleness, his conservative instincts 
and reforming politics, his great shop 
and “ Rembrandt-like” breadth of 
shadow; and King Harwood, poor 
superannuated dandy, who has good 
in him after all; and the delicate little 
Abbé, with his pupils, and his foreign 
loneliness, and his tragical end; and 
good, rich, roundabout Miss Blackall, 
with her parrot, and her coach, and 
her black footman ; and the somewhat 
romantical Louis Duval, and the group 
which surrounds him—pretty Hester 
and broken-hearted Mrs. Kinlay, and 
the long-outstanding but quickly-sub- 
dued uncle—not to speak of the good 
curate and his sailor boy, nor of the 
pleasant background of shops and 
servitors—old rich counters, where 
everything is of the most superlative 
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quality, with the neat old ladies, ana 
pretty Susans and Patties, presiding 
over the same. The Patties and the 
Susans are more familiar creatures 
than a rare Constance Lisle or Julia 
Elphicstone, and the humbler beauty 
earries the day—perhaps because the 
grander order of existence does not 
permit such kindly elaboration as be- 
comes the low-lying grounds so well. 

But the human nature in Miss Mit- 
ford’s sphere seems to the full as 
lavish in beauty as is the floral under- 
growth which clothes all her banks 
and braes. Beauty is a rare gift in 
our apprehension, unfrequently seen 
—and where it is scen, unvoluntarily 
distinguished, and set upon its emi- 
nence. Common as good looks may 
be, and not uncommon as are pretty 
faces, we seek in vain for the universal 
glow of loveliness which falls over all 
the feminine creations (barring the 
Mrs. Tomkinses) of Miss Mitford’s 
fancy. We will not quarrel with our 
genial author for making all these 
simple beauties good, and turning to 
us the sunny side of all their homely 
ways; but so full a sweetness wants 
a little break of diseord—at least a 
plain face here and there to relieve 
the bright ones; a little shadow, to 
let us see the sunshine, and make it 
something more than an undistin- 
guished breadth of light. 

After the publication “of Belford 
Regis we lose sight of Miss Mitford 
for many years, during which time, 
save fur contributions for Annuals and 
other pretty periodicals, she seems 
to have made no advance in author- 
ship; and after this long interval, 
during which she has grown into the 
bright-eyed old lady of the frontispiece 
portrait, the “Reminiscence of a Lite- 
rary Life” once more awake the public 
with Miss Mitford’s name. To tell 
the truth, the tit'e is a very delusive 
one, ani corside:sby ealeulated to 
raise fiu-tless expectations. All the 
world owns to a little curiosity con- 
cerning literary notables. If an author 
addresses not the strange population 
who speak his language, but the un- 
known friends whom his works will 
discover among them, it is no less 
certain that these unknown friends 
find a centre and point of kindly light 
in him, with which they would fain 
be more closely connected; and the 
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man or the woman who expresses for 
us thoughts which we recognise at 
once as long entertained but unex- 
pressed, and represents for us those 
true moods and states of mind which 
we can feel, but cannot represent, 
weaves a warm link between us, as 
of those who have looked into each 
other, heart to heart; and we are glad 
to know what means our friend had 
of knowing us and our life so well, 
and how it came about that he found 
our trials out, so far away and obscure 
as we are to him. So many a wearied 
reader brightened up at the sound of 
Miss Mitford’s reminiscences, and a 
whole circle of famous people, her 
gentle self the centre of all just about 
to descend in bodily presence into the 
midst of us, awoke ready interest and 
an eager audience. But though there 
is very much in these volumes to re- 
mind us of the delight of our first 
acquaintance with the author of Our 
Village, and many sunny bits of auto- 
biography and pleasant recol!ections, 
yet the reminiscences are so much more 
those of a reader than an author, that 
curiosity is foiled and expectation dis- 
appointed. Those very glimpses of 
Dr. Mitford’s succession of pretty 
nouses, and his daughter’s pleasant 
education, and happy girl-companions 
and fond friends, are so tempting, that 
one longs for more, and rather grudges 
at the long extracts, however fine they 
may be in themselves, which might 
be got elsewhere, whereas nowhere 
else is it possible to find Miss Mitford, 
her friends, and her home. “ Memorials: 
of much reading” is a title which would 
better express the character of these 
volumes, which nevertheless are fasci- 
nating volumes, well worth a place in 
any library. Chronology docs not 
much trouble our kind critic, and she 
does not fear to skip in the length of 
a page from Longfellow to Cowley, 
and to place Davis and Banim, the 
Irishmen of to-day, before old Her- 
rick and Withers. Nor are her own 
personal descriptions more correctly 
classified, since the little girl of three 
comes a good way later in the story 
than the old lady of sixty; and we are 
puzzled to hear a pretty little tale of 
school and childish generosities, after 
we have been present at the losing of 
that ancient aristocratic gold-headed 
cane which once sustained a duchess, 
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and is now the favoured companion of 
Miss Mitford’s walks. The pleasant 
framework of personal narrative in 
which these literary gleanings are en- 
closed, consists of a series of sketches, 
unconnected, except as belonging to 
one individual life, and, in general, sug- 
gested by the following extract, be it 
of prose or verse—the circumstances 
under which Miss Mitford first read it, 
or the associations which it brings to 
her memory. The rule fails in some 
cases, as we confess we cannot see by 
what reason the name Samuel Johnson 
holds a place ac the head of one chap- 
ter, which, much more agreeable than 
that ursine potentate of literature, re- 
cords a child’s first journey to London, 
and all its maze of delights. A plea- 
santer plan could not be than this per- 
sonalising of one’s reading. What 
strange and laughable contrasts would 
a few specimens, by different hands, 
give of the individuality of mind and 
infinite diversity of circumstances! 
Here is a pattern for school girls, being 
the first introduction of Mary Russel 
Mitford, pupil in a suburban “ young 
ladies’ establishment,” to the dramatic 
literature of which she professes her- 
self so warm a lover still. The young 
lady, rejected by sundry professors of 
the piano, as hopelessly deficient in 
“ear, taste, and application,” is sen- 
tenced, much against her will, to be- 


come an accomplished performer on the. 


harp :— 

“It so happened that our school-house 
(the same, by the way, in which poor 
Miss Landon passed the greater part of 
her life), forming one angle of an irregu- 
lar octagon place, was so built that the 
principal reception-room was connected 
with the entrance-hall by a long passage 
and two double doors.. This room, fitted 
up with nicely-bound books, contained, 
amongst other musical instruments, the 
harp upon which I was sent to practise 
every morning—sent alone, most com- 
fortably out of sight and hearing of every 
individual in the house, the only means 
of approach being through two resound- 
ing green baize doors, swinging to with 
a heavy bang the moment they were let 
go; so that as the change from piano to 
harp, and from the impulsive Herr Schu- 
bert to the prim demure little Miss Essex, 
my new music mistress, had by no means 
worked the miracle of producing in me 
any love of that detestable art, I very 
shortly betook myself to the book- 
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shelves, and, seeing a row of octavo 
volumes, lettered 7hédtre de Voltaire, I 
selected one of them, and had deposited 
it in front of the music-stand, and 
perched myself upon the stool to read it, 
in less time than an ordinary pupil 
would have consumed in getting through 
the first bars of Ar Hyd y Nos. 

“The play upon which I opened was 
Zaire. Zaire is not Richard the Third, 
any more than M. de Voltaire is Shake- 
speare; nevertheless, the play has its 
merits. There is a certain romance in the 
situation, an interest in the story, a mix- 
ture of Christian piety and Oriental fer- 
vour which strikes the imagination. So 
I got through Zaire; and when | had 
finished Zaire, I proceeded to other plays 
—C£dipe, Merope, Alzire, Mahumet— 
plays well worth reading, but not so ab- 
sorbing as to prevent my giving due at- 
tention to the warning doors, and putting 
the book in its place, and striking the 
chords of Ar Hyd y Nos as often as I 
heard a step approaching; or puaene 
up myself and my music, and walking 
quietly back to the schoolroom as soon 
as the hour for practice had expired. 

«But when the dramas of Voltaire 
were exhausted, and I had recourse to 
some neighbouring volumes, the state of 
matters changed at once. These new vo- 
lumes contained the comedies of Moliére, 
and, once plunged into the gay realities 
of his delightful world, all the miseries 
of this globe of ours—harp, music-books, 
practisings, and lessons--were forgotten ; 
Miss Essex melted into thin air; Ar Hyd 
y Nos became a nonentity. I never recol- 
lected there was such a thing as time; I 
never heard the warning doors; the only 
tribulations that troubled me were the 
tribulations of Sganarelle ; the only les- 
sons I thought about, the lessons of the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme. So 1 was caught 
—caught in the very act of laughing till 
I cried over the apostrophes of the angry 
father to the galley, in which he is told 
his son has been taken captive. ‘ Que 
diable alloit-il faire dans cette galére.” 
The apostrophe comes true with regard 
to somebody in a scrape during every mo- 
ment of every day, and was never more 
applicable than to myself at that instant. 

“Luckily, however, the person who 
discovered my delinquency was one of 
my chief spoilers, the husband of our 
good schoolmistress, himself a French- 
man, an adorer of the great dramatist 
of France, and no worshipper of music. 
He was also a very clever man, with a 
strong and just conviction that no pro- 
ficiency in any art could be gained with- 
out natural qualifications and sincere 
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good-will. Accordingly, when we could 
speak for laughing, what he did say 
sounded farmore like a compliment upon 
my relish for the comic drama than a 
x. heey I suppose that he spoke to the 
same effect to my father. At all events, 
the issue of the affair was the dismissal of 
the poor little harp-mistress, and a pre- 
sent of a cheap edition of Moliére for my 
own reading. I have got the set still— 
twelve little foreign-looking books, un- 
bound, but covered with a gay-looking 
pink paper, mottled with red, like cer- 
tain carnations.” 

This dear papa! How few school- 
girls are fated to a sway so indulgent 
—and how very few could repay it half 
80 well. 

A brief but a very clear record of 
family misfortunes—rather of this 
kind, handsome, dashing papa’s mani- 
fold imprudences—of the failures that 
attended him in very consequence of all 
the gifts which ought to have brought 
success, and of the quick and marvel- 
lous melting of one fortune after ano- 
ther—together with the story of the 
lottery-ticket, which brought twenty 
thousand pounds, and left a Wedgwood 
dinner-service sole trophy of the mira- 
culous chance—comes in an episode of 
purely personal interest; and then 
poets of all sizes and stations, from the 
— Clare to those polished people, 

ladies and gentlemen, who have audi- 
ence enough in their own circles, and 
do not, we suppose, feel much want of 
the public, which has no extraordinary 
interest in them, crowd upon Miss Mit- 
ford’s pages. Some pleasant corres- 
ndences, too; bits of poetical auto- 
iography, and one strange trial, with 
much description of places identified 
with, and belonging to, the tribe of let- 
tered and legendary folk, fill up the 
volumes. Then there are glimpses of 
the house where, without the dear 
father of other and more struggling 
days — solitary, except for the little 
maid and faithful man who are her at- 
tendants—but still in a very bright and 
cheerful atmosphere, followed by the 
honour and the love which her long life 
has won, and rich in many friends—the 
lonely fresh-hearted old lady lives 
among the rural influences she loves. 
Sad to think that, since then, harsher 
attendants, pain and sickness, have 
come into her quiet rooms; but without 
a word of such unwelcome visitants 
closes the book of two years ago—the 
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cabinet of recollections—of cherished 
verses and treasured memories, strung 
upon the thread of her life. 

Something like a leave-taking, a final 
salutation, and farewell, are these grace- 
ful volumes, so that it-is no small sur- 
prise to find an entirely new produc- 
tion from the pen which has laboured 
so long. The history of the present 
book, and its appearance, seems to be 
this: Miss Mitford, not much given to 
long stories in her own person, has had 
in her mind and imagination, for more 
years than are to be reckoned, the germ 
of a taleg we believe in a considerable 
degree founded upon fact—a tale un- 
hinted at in any other of her works, 
very likely from the cherished idea of 
producing it some day in full and per- 
fect form. This beloved plan would, 
in all likelihood, have shared the 
fate of many another fancy, and gone 
with her untold to her grave — far 
may that final resting-place be from 
the mistress of Swallowfield! — but 
for the remonstrance of a bold friend, 
who little given to dallying in his 
own affairs, seized upon the coy 
imagination, and urged it into being. 
We have already given, in Miss Mit- 
ford’s own words, an account of the 
state of physical helplessness in which 
this tale was written, and we can only 
hope that the stir of a return to her 
old world of busy labour, and all the 
little commotion of publication, may 
do the invalid good, and that it 
may please her in her retirement to 
know how many people, in how 
many spheres and places, have had 
pleasant readings of old, and dear 
associations, recalled to them by the 
very name and announcement of ano- 
ther tale of hers. 

The story of Atherton is more dis- 
tinctly a story than Miss Mitford’s 
sketches generally are. ‘There is 
the strange and sudden enrichment 
of a sweet little country beauty— 
there is a proposed match “ for 
money,” in which the fortune- 
hunter, strange to the temper of his 
kind, is as unselfish and unmercenary 
as the most devoted lover could be— 
there is a great house and family 
falling to decay and ruin, which 
nothing but this money can redeem— 
and there is an equal fortune, the 
other half of a dead miser’s collect- 
ings, for which it is impossible to 
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find the rightful heir;—last of all, 
there is a governess, a “perfect 
woman, nobly planned,” self-denied, 
refined, and delicate as ever poor 
re was; and this pensive 
ut by no means pining Honor 
Clive has been in former times 
deeply beloved by Major Delancy, 
the heiress’s compelled suitor, and 
has rejected him, reason unknown. 
Lord Delancy, the Major’s stately 
but tender father, is persecuted by 
a visionary villain of his own near 
kindred, who holds over all his 
estates and lands the infallible power 
of mortgagee, and who makes only 
one brief personal appearance, re- 
maining quite as illegible and indis- 
tinct a personage after it as before. 
Katy, the little heiress, a rosebud of 
sixteen, one of Miss Mitford’s peculiar 
and delightful rural heroines, though 
she does not seem much displeased 
either to be wooed or married till 
the very last moment, is as good- 
humouredly indifferent to Major De- 
lancy—whom, nevertheless, she likes 
better than any man she knows, 
except his father—as heart could 
desire; and we are a little puzzled 
at first to know whether anybody 
is in love at all—if Honor rejected 
out of pure inclination, or if the 
Major has not learned indifference 
to his first love. Be that as it may, 
the Major proposes, and Katy ac- 
cepts, to the much satisfaction of 
various plotters concerned, and every- 
thing goes on very quietly till the 
marriage-day. The moving spring 
of the book—the lawyer, Stephen 
Langhton, who is everybody’s friend, 
—has given singular orders to leave 
the names blank, till his arrival, 
in the settlements. This same day 
is the last on which the mortgage 
can be redeemed, and the universal 
climax of fate to bride and bride- 
groom, father and son, The lawyer 
is late of arriving, little Katy begins 
to experience the reality of being 
married and leaving home, and finds 
it by no means so easy a business 
as she expected. So, as she gets 
time to watch the looks of her bride- 
groom and her governess, a glorious 
thought strikes upon Katy—self- 
emancipation and general comfort— 
and when the lawyer arrives at 
last, the bride springs into his 
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friendly arms, begging of him to 
endow Honor forthwith with half 
her fortune, to leave her at home, 
and let her friend be married in her 
stead. Mr. Langhton does not con- 
sent to this; but he, téo, had his 
motives in leaving the names blank 
in the marriage-settlement; and our 
readers must ascertain for themselves 
7 what fairy chance it is that 

onor Clive can be made the bride 
instead of Katy Warner by an in- 
stant substitution, and Atherton Hall 
be, nevertheless, redeemed and es- 
tablished to the falling house of De- 
a and everything go well. 

e must pause for a moment’s 
remonstrance. No masculine hand 
has made such encroachments on 
one of the rights of woman—that 
most primitive and inalienable right 
which entitles her to be “wooed, 
and, not unsought, be won,” as the 
female writers of this generation. 
If the right of asking be in some 
sense a mark of superiority, consider, 
gentle ladies, the power of rejection 
is no contemptible might. As for 
choice, good lack! do you think 
these poor gentlemen have a shadow 
of freedom in this all-important af- 
fair more than yourselves? Not so. 
Yonder noble hero vowed his heart 
to an ideal lady of romance—he has 
got the dumpiest good woman who 
ever made a shirt or a pudding; and 
that brave fellow, whose imaginary 
love was to be the very dove of 
doves—he plays but a small fiddle 
now at home. Chance and fate, those 
heathenish deities, seem to hold their 
last stronghold in this affair of mar- 
riage, and the passive side of the 
enchanted line has to the full as 
good a chance as the active, not to 
speak of such inferior matters as na- 
tural fitness and original intent. The 
last person whom we could have 
fancied likely to aim a blow, ever so 
lightly, at this fundamental privilege 
of womankind, was Miss Mitford; 

et even Miss Mitford proves herself 
infected by the prevailing sin of 
modern female authorship. Why did 
Honor Clive put up with that blank 
in the settlements ?—why be content 
with orange blossoms, whose original 
destination was for another head than 
hers ?—and why take so little asking 
before she relented? Fie on Honor! 
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Little Katy herself would have done 
better, with nothing but instinet to 
guide her, though she was still less 
a woman than a child. 

Leaving our solitary fault-finding, 
who would not have a friend at 
Atherton great farm?’—who would 
not fly on swiftest wings of express 
at the slightest breath of invitation 
from such a land of plenty !—who 
would not fast all day of set purpose 
to do justice to that groaning tea- 
table, with all its dainties, whereat 
the critical mouth waters from mere 
hearing? The house is _ presided 
over by Mrs. Warner, grandmother 
of the heiress, a “gentleman” farmer, 
and born gentlewoman—undignified, 
it is true, by the actual accident of 
good descent, but a lady by right of 
all the natural grace and simplicity 
which belongs to the name; and by 
her daughter-in-law, and contrast, a 
bustling country housekeeper, Mrs. 
Bell, Katy’s mother, a widow for the 
second time. Very bright, and true, 
and real as are these personages, they 
searcely equal their locality. Look 
at this sketch, exterior and interior, 
of the great farm of Atherton :— 


. “There were few houses which were 
more completely the outward show of 
comfort and prosperity than the Great 
Farm at Atherton. It was a large square 
substantial building, with fine fruit-trees 
covering the upper part of the walls, and 
jessamine, honeysuckle, and China roses 
clustering round the windows. The green 
court, which divided the house from the 
road, was gay during nine months of the 
year with flowers and flowering trees; 
and boasted still some lingering spikes 
of hollyhock, a stray blossom of clove and 
scarlet geranium, and branches of that 
most fragrant of roses which is called ‘ of 
the four seasons.’ The mignonette, too, 
and the violet, still mingled their deli- 
cious odours. People who sincerely love 
flowers contrive to make them blow 
sooner and later than others. We see this 
in the poorest cottages, and here was no 
poverty to contend with. On one side of 
the court was that most affluent of all ter- 
ritories, an immense orchard—a perfect 
grove of fruit trees, cherry, apple, pear, 
plum, and walnut, at their tallest growth 
and fullest bearing. Behind was a large 
kitchen garden, and on the side opposite 
to the orchard a magrificent farm-yard, 
a huge and indescribable mixture of 
riches and mud. Behind that came 
poultry-yard and rick-yard, horse-pond 
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and duck-pond, barns, stables, cart- 
houses, cow-houses, dovecotes and pig- 
sties, with all their inhabitants, biped 
and quadruped, feathered and unfea- 
ral | of every denomination. 

“Everything throve in this female 
household, from the flocks, whose num- 
bers were counted by thousands, down 
to Katy’s bees. 

“The parlour, the common living- 
room of the family, was smaller than, to 
judge from its appearance, any room in 
that house ought to have been, chosen, 
perhaps, on that account—people who 
can command large rooms having a fre- 
quent tendency to use small ones. 

“Tt was a sort of excrescence on one 
side of the dwelling, a kind of after- 
thought, with a sunny bay-window com- 
manding the farmyard, from which it 
was only parted by a low paling and a 
slip of turf, and giving a peep at the 
highroad. 

“A snug and cheerful apartment, af- 
ter all, was that little parlour, crowded 
with furniture, from the good old lady’s 
high-backed chair to the low stool on 
which Katy, whenever that mercurial lit- 
tle person did stay five minutes in a place, 
used to sit at her grandmother's feet. 

“In the centre was a smal] Pembroke 
table of dark mahogany, somewhat rick- 
ety; at the end a sideboard of the same 
material, the drawers groaning with 
stands of spirits and bottles of home- 
made wine, the top covered with mis- 
cellaneous articles, Mrs. Warner’s large 
Bible, surmounted by a cookery book, oc- 
cupying one corner, whilst Mrs. Bell’s 
enormous work baskets and work-bags 
over-filled the other; a beautiful jar of 
dried grasses, Katy’s property, occupied 
the middle. Katy’s possessions, indeed, 
might be traced everywhere. Her lit- 
ter, living and dead, cumbered the walls 
and the floor. Birds, kittens, skipping- 
ropes, bridles, riding-whips, and battle- 
dores, were distributed all over the 
room, whilst a fat spaniel called Flora 
lay basking before the fire. 

“Two triangular cupboards occupied 
two opposite corners, of which one was 
so crammed with closely-packed glass 
and china that it was dangerous for an 
unaccustomed finger to attempt to extri- 
cate cup or saucer from the pile ; whilst 
the other was filled to bursting with 
articles of daily call, tea, sugar, lemons, 
nutmegs, and gingerbread. Fruit at all 
seasons, and cakes of many denomina- 
tions, completed the array. No one 
could enter that roomwithout tasting the 
light seedecake—diet-bread Mrs. Warren 
called it—compounded from a family re- 
cipe a hundred years old; or the green 
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gooseberry wine, famous as that of Mrs. 
Primrose, sparkling and effervescent as 
champagne. It was the very temple of 
ere 
“A side-door opened into a hall, 
which, perhaps, might lay equal claim to 
that title; a large flagged apartment, 
with a wide open hearth and a heavy 
oak table, on which business of eating 
and drinking was going forward all day 
long. The materials, it is true, were some- 
what different, consisting not of such 
kickshaws as cake and wine, but of solid 
beef in its most ponderous form of round 
and sirloin, massive bacon, and mighty 
ale. All the comers and goers of the farm 
= a visit to the stone hall, and it may 
e suspected that they occasionally 
made an errand for no better purpose.” 


From this bright scene of plenty, to 
which the good lawyer, the spectator- 
personage of the story, carries tidings 
of fortune, as unlooked-for as they 
seem to be ‘unnecessary, we go at 
once to the faded magnificence of the 
Hall, baronial and grand, indeed, but 
depressed by the consciousness of 
coming ruin—and so onward to the 
incidents—if incidents they can be 
called—of the proper tale. Then 
there is a Rectory, with its learned, 
profound, and simple master, its “ ele- 
gant” mistress, and a glimpse of their 
family, with whom neither we nor the 
story have very much to do. Much 
less dignified, but of greater import- 
ance, is a certain small imp called 
Jacob Stokes, between whom and the 
heiress there exists a true “ twinship 
of soul,” and who is Katy’s favourite 
footboy and attendant in all circum- 
stances, and her referee in: every 
emergency. Here is a full length:— 


“Jacob Stokes, a true country boy, 
had not yet arrived at the age in which 
country boys delight in finery; those 
days were yet to come. At present his 
tendencies lay so much in a contrary 
direction that Katy, whose first thought 
had been to procure a new suit for this 
devoted follower, found the new suit 
want renewal so often that she had been 
fain to coax Mr. Langhton into giving 
the Atherton tailer a permanent and un- 
limited order for Jacob’s apparel. Even 
this magnificent provision sometimes 
failed. Jacob’s tastes were semi-aquatic, 
so that his clothes were as often wet as 
dry. Jacob was a climber, and spent in 
the air—that is to say, on the tree-tops 
after squirrels and birds’ nests—much of 
the time not passed in the water, so that 
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his jacket and trousers were much 
oftener torn than whole. 

“On this unlucky day both misfor- 
tunes had befallen the young gentleman. 
He had torn his everyday jacket and 
trousers in the most unseemly manner 
the night before, in an encounter with a 
jagged branch in his descent from a fir- 
tree; which tree he had mounted to 
secure a pair of ring-doves, intended asa 
present for Miss Honor, having preferred 
the total ruin of his raiment, and some 
damage to his skin, to the possible loss 
of the birds. Whilst on this very morn- 
ing an awkward ducking from a boat 
on the Mere had soaked his Sunday gar- 
ments through and through. 

“Poor Jacob was an orphan, so that 
there were no kind female friends to sew 
up his rents or to dry his wettings. In- 
deed, Mrs. Bell, who used to declare that 
even Katy’s fortune could never stand 
Jacob’s waste, was one day heard to ad- 
mit, in a fit of relenting, ‘that to be sure 
the child had never known the comfort 
of a mother to scold him.’ So he put on 
such rags as did not offend against de- 
cency—probably the pre-legacy suit; 
and being rather ashamed to present 
himself at the Hall stables—where, being 
a great favourite with masters and men, 
he was usually mounted on such occa- 
sions—he made his appearance on his 
own old donkey, and happening to fall 
in with his unfriend, Mrs. Bell, got sent 
off so peremptorily, that when inquired 
after by his young mistress, neither he 
nor Marigold could be found.” 


We may add that Jacob turns up 
at the very crisis of an accident when 
his young mistress wants him most ; 
and that Jacob, a mortal Puck of 
good fortune and good humour, is 
always “handy,” and good at need, 
appearing by intuition at the most 
necessary moment, and in the most 
necessary place, all through the tale. 

Such is Atherton, Miss Mitford’s 
longest tale—a picture drawn from 
memory of the woodland scenes aad 
daylight pleasures which the writer 
is no longer able to eujoy in person— 
yet a picture as fresh and true as if 
every leaf and lily-bell and sunbeam 
were eopied from the direct and pre- 
sent inspiration of this sweet spring. 

The additional volumes conjoined 
with this, to make the magical three 
of publishing custom, consist of a col- 
lection of short stories, varying as 
widely in scene and period as in modes 
and times of prior publication—among 
them some Highland tales, only too 
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hilly and heathery, too redundant in 
tartans and Scotticisms to be true—a 
common error with English manufac- 
tures of Scottish narrative. The group 
altogether was scarcely of sufficient 
importance to warrant a second pub- 
lication, and will not increase—few 
such collections do—their author’s 
fame. 

A kindly farewell to one of Eng- 
Jand’s sweetest landscape-painters, 
one of nature’s most genial story- 
tellers! Ill-nature itself cannot de- 
tract from the bright and pleasant 
reputation which follows her to her 
retirement, whither, we are sure, the 
sympathy and good wishes of thou- 
sands of unknown friends gowith her, 
Plaudits or noisy approbation were 
out of place, and discordant,) both to 
her labours and herself; the warmer re- 
turn of personal gratefulness and affec- 
tionate admiration has long been her 
own ; and the dearer satisfaction still 
must remain to Miss Mitford of hav- 
ing written nothing in all her connec- 
tion with literature which the strictest 
censor could wish unwritten now. 
Her readers have not learned a single 
guile from her unaffected pages, nor 
turned revolting from a misrepresented 
truth; the secrets of human nature, 
which she has laboured to reveal, have 
not been the dark and dreary motives 


Mary Russel Mitford, 
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of selfishness, but those meltings of 
nobler generosity which make poor 
men great, those impulses of self-for- 
getting which are the heroism of 
common life. No system of belief, 
and no class of men, has met injustice 
from her gentle hands. “ Pure wo- 
manly” are all her judgments and 
strictures; and leaving the modern 
social ills and domestic traitors to 
those that know them better, her art 
of love deals with the household an- 
gels, the open-eyed and candid charity 
which rejoices not in iniquity, and 
that brave trust and confidence which 
fears no evil. Digging under the 
homely soil for gold and jewels, or, 
humbler quest, for the coming grass- 
blades and young buds of flowers, is 
a loftier occupation than that other 
husbandry which lays the clod aside 
to show the convolutions of the hid- 
den worm; and remembering how 
often her search has found a vein of . 
sweeter life in the ungracious seeming 
of nature—how often her hand has 
rescued from superficial contempt an 
unconscious gleam of worth or human 
nobleness, we leave Mary Russel Mit- 
ford in the quiet of her old age, and 
in the fragrance of her gentle fame, 
with good wishes which none will re- 
fuse to echo, and with a kindly fare- 
well! 
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A LETTER FROM MADRID. 


Manrip, 2d May, 1854. 


Dear Esony,—By the above date 
you will perceive that I have shifted 
my quarters since last I wrote to you. 
It is a far flight from the Italian Bou- 
levard to the Puerta del Sol—not as 
regards time, or distance, for, thanks 
to the Bordeaux railway and the fast 
mail-coaches thence to Madrid, the 
few hundred miles are got over in less 
than a hundred hours, including ample 
pauses for provender, although none 
for sleep. The actual distance be- 
tween the two places must be esti- 
mated, not by leagues, but by the con- 
trast they present. Although Ma- 
drid; its inhabitants and. government, 
diligently copy Paris, the imitation is 
so abominable, and the progress as 
yet made so small, that it takes some 
time for a new-come traveller to dis- 
cover the attempt. It is hardly fair 
to the Spanish capital to visit it direct 
from Paris. It is like suddenly ex- 
changing choice Burgundy or fragrant 
elaret for the most ordinary Arganda 
wine that ever flowed out of the un- 
savoury mouth of a tarred pigskin. 
The majority of English visitors to 
Spain come to Madrid from the south, 
after lingering in Andalusian cities, 
and to this gradual breaking in must 
be attributed their lenient manner of 
discoursing of the shabby little capi- 
tal which the Spaniard, in the pride 
of his heart, sets far above every other 
group of houses upon the earth’s sur- 
face, declaring it to be the “only 
court” worthy of the name, and re- 
marking, that where Madrid is talked 
of all the world beside is mute. » For 
it is a Spaniard’s failing to take his 
geese for swans, and to assume airs 
of prodigious superiority on behalf of 
himself, his country, and his towns ;— 
a self-sufficiency which perhaps con- 
tributes to his happiness, but certainly 
retards his improvement. Few take 
the trouble to combat his extrava- 
gant pretensions—as, indeed, it is not 
worth while—and so he continues 
in his delusion, which probably no 
amount of proof or argument would 
suffice to dispel. He possesses, more- 
over, an effectual cuirass against all 
wounds his national vanity might 


otherwise receive from the comments 
of foreigners. He has made up his 
mind, and Jaid down as arule that none 
but Spaniards can judge themselves 
and Spain. He has affected to believe 
until he really believes that he him- 
self, and all things pertaining to him, 
are inscrutable and incomprehensible 
to the eyes and understandings of 
aliens. His character, his laws, his 
government, his customs, his revolu- 
tions, his legislation, and his amuse- 
ments, are things to be looked at, 
wondered ‘at, and, if we please, ad- 
mired, but no stranger has a right to 
criticise or to imagine that he compre- 
hends. Even his finances—certainly 
a complicated subject, but for instruc- 
tion in whose intricacies a large 
number of foreigners have paid high 
enough—are supposed to be wholly 
beyond the ken of islanders and con- 
tinentals, and only to be understood 
by the nations of the enigmatical pen- 
insula. The dearly-bought lessons 
have left no intelligence behind them ; 
if curious Britons would like to have 
more at the same price, they know 
where to apply without risk of re- 
fusal. But it is much to be feared 
that, however often they might repeat 
the course, the result would ever be the 
same. Their judgment of the things 
of Spain would never be indorsed as 
correct by the natives. It would be 
received with a shrug and smile of in- 
dulgent compassion, and would at 
best be set down as “very fair fora 
foreigner.” Foreigners, however, find 
it diffieult to subscribe to the singular 
doctrine by which they are assumed 
to know as little of Spain’s real con- 
dition, and of Spanish character and 
institutions, as of that celestial empire 
which, until the other day, has existed 
in a sealed envelope. Audacious in- 
dividuals have been found who have 
dared to think that, by bringing to 
the task common sense and common 
eyesight, they might form an estimate 
of the country and people of Spain 
sufficiently accurate to _be written 
down for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of their fellow-countrymen, and 
who,- by carrying out this presump- 
tuous design, have succeeded (some of 
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them, at least), in conveying the in- 
formation, and giving the amusement 
they intended, and (nearly all) in ex- 
citing the scorn and indignation of 
Spanish writers. Limiting myself, 
for the present, to the capital of the 
country it is so perilous to meddle 
with, and so hard to understand, I 
will venture, friend Ebony, to give 
to you, within the compass of a let- 
ter, some of the impressions I have 
formed during my few months’ so- 
journ in this sun-scorched, wind- 
lown, sand-surrounded villa y corte 
of Madrid. 

As regards the town itself, for Ma- 
drid, although a capital, is not a city, 
but only a “town and court”—* very 
noble, loyal, and heroic” are some of 
its various titles—I shall say little, 
for it has been often and well described, 
and I have better hopes of interesting 
you by talking about men and man- 
ners than by discoursing of brick, 
stone, and mortar, of churches, pa- 
laces, and monuments. To one coming 
from London or Paris, Madrid has a 
paltry appearance. Of small size, 
there is little besides the throng and 
bustle in its streets, which are lively 
and crowded, its magnificent palace, 
and a few other fine edifices, to remind 
the stranger that he is in a capital. 
It has three handsome streets—that 
of Alcala, extending from the centre 
of the town to the gate of the same 
name, that of Atocka, also of great 
length and sufficient width, and the 
Calle Mayor. The others are chiefly 
narrow—as, indeed, is desirable in a 
place where, for three months of the 
twelve, the heat is African—tortuous, 
and composed of houses, most of which, 
although lofty, are mean in their ap- 
pearance. As to the far-famed Puer- 
ta del Sol, where gossips congregate, 
and whither, on first arrival in Ma- 
drid, all foreigners run, as they did 
in Paris to the Palais Royal in the 
days of its glory, I can only say, al- 
though the comparison may be scouted 
as a libel, that it reminded me, when 
I first saw it, of that classic and 
Hibernian spot known as the Seven 
Dials. Some of the buildings that 
surround it are, I admit, of a supe- 
rior description to those in the Lon- 
don puerla (which, by-the-by, is 
just as much a puerta as the one here, 
the town-gate that gave its name to 
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the spot having long since disappear- 
ed),—the Ministerio de la Gohernacion 
(Ministry of the Interior) is a large 
and solid, although not a handsome 
structure, serving also as the main 
guardhouse, and consequently the 
place against which, when insurrec- 
tions occur, the insurgents’ first 
efforts are directed—and five out of 
the nine streets that there debouch are 
amongst the best in Madrid,—but, 
nevertheless, there is a certain re- 
semblance, such as may sometimes 
be traced between cousins several 
times removed. The Puerta del Sol 
itself is an open space where several 
streets meet ; at its western extremity 
it dwindles into the Calle Mayor; at 
its eastern end is a church, the very 
shabby one of Buen Suceso, of which 
befure you get this letter, there will 
be scarcely one stone left upon 
another, it being in process of pulling 
down. The present Spanish govern- 
ment, with M. Sartorius, Count of 
San Luis (who a few years ago was 
an underling in a provincial news- 
paper office), at its head, has adopted, 
as its rule of conduct, a servile and 
ludicrous imitation of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. It aims at the re- 
vival of absolutism, and seeks, whilst 
ripening its designs, to divert and 
occupy the nation’s attention by a 
system of what it terms material im- 
provements. Accordingly, various 
small boons have been granted ; pass- 
ports have been dispensed with, since 
the first day of the present month, 
in the interior of the kingdom; and 
passengers’ luggage is allowed to 
enter towns without examination. 
Before this last regulation came into 
force, Spaniards travelling in the 
heart of their country were liable to 
have their baggage searched at any 
town they passed through, to see if 
it contained contraband goods, Other 
small ameliorations of this kind, and 
of some practical utility, have been 
made, but the great display of minis- 
terial wisdom and enterprise has been 
in the capital. M. Sartorius has 
learned that immense bodies of work. 
men find employment in beautifying 
and improving Paris; he has heard 
speak of the magnificent Rue de 
Rivoli, new boulevards, artificial 
rivers, and other things of the kind, 
and he has been fired with a noble 
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emulation—pretty much as the frog 
was when it imitated the ox. He 
has begun knocking down in every 
direction, widening one street, cut- 
ting through another, connecting 
others—commencing, in short, far 
more alterations than he will remain 
in office to see executed., But his 
grand scheme is the enlargement of 
the Puerta del Sol, in which he has 
contrived to excite the Queen’s in- 
terest, and by which he has _ particu- 
larly disgusted the corporation, and, 
still more so, the shopkeepers around 
the plaza, whose houses are to come 
down in order that the contemplated 
improvements may be effected, and 
who thus find themselves despoiled of 
their lucrative position in the busiest 
thoroughfare of Madrid; whilst they 
feel’ that their prospect of compensa- 
tion, from this poverty-stricken and 
unscrupulous government, is a bird in 
an extremely remote bush. Many 
remonstrances were made, and the 
corporation (here an influential body, 
to which belong persons of high rank 
and position) passed a vote of cen- 
sure on the scheme; but the im- 
perious San Luis snapped his fingers 
at their opposition, got a royal order 
for the carrying out of his plans, and 
continues the work of demolition. 
This is wholly unnecessary, and a 
mere waste of property and money. 
The so-called improvements are de- 
sired by no one class or body of per- 
sons; but there is a rage here for 
modernising and Frenchifying. It is 
pretended that the Puerta del Sol is 
not large enough for the traffic and 
assemblage of idlers that there 
daily takes place. I perceive, how- 
ever, that I have not completed the 
brief sketch I proposed giving you 
of its aspect. The form of the square 
is oblong and irregular. In front of 
the church, now crumbling to its 
foundation, is a projecting slab of 
asphalt, which gradually narrows as 
it juts out into the plaza. This was 
a great resort of loungers until the 
dust from the falling church drove 
them from it. The remainder of the 
square is paved, and open to vehicles. 
This, however, does not, nor ever did, 
in the least incommode the idlers, 
speculators, sellers of oranges, ven- 
ders of fresh water, and peripatetic 
boot-cleaners, who make up the habi- 
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tual frequenters of the place. To those 
must be added what.may be termed 
the floating population of passengers, 
—the Puerta del Sol being a sort of 
focus or centre through which every- 
body passes to go anywhere, as may 
be imagined’ when I mention that at 
least six out of the nine streets that 
open upon it are the most frequented 
in Madrid. The position of the ha- 
bitués of the place, of those persons 
who pass there several hours of every 
day, is regulated in great measure 
by the position of the sun. As soon 
as the rays of that luminary become 
too powerful to be braved with im- 
punity, which is the case in Madrid 
in March or even earlier, (the Spanish 
proverb says, In el mes de Febraro, 
busca la sombra el perro, in February’s 
month dogs seek the shade,) the fre- 
quenters of the Puerta hourly shift 
their position to escape them. In the 
middle of the day, when the sun has 
encroached upon nearly the whole of 
their territory, they may be seen pen- 
ned up in corners like sheep in a fold, 
the line of shade the barrier. Then is 
a fine time for the water sellers, with 
their monotonous ery of Aguadero! 
quien quiere agua ? their jars of porous 
clay, and their capacious tumblers, 
kept as bright as the crystal element 
they dispense at the price of a farthing 
a glass. Their customers are nume- 
rous, for the thirst of Spaniards appears 
unquenchable and everlasting; and 
their stomachs, stimulated by garlic, 
red pepper, and other heating condi- 
ments, are ever disposed for a douche. 
The composition of the throng is 
motley enough. For a great part 
of the day, mining speculators form 
a considerable portion of it—mining 
being still a great fashion and furor 
in Spain, which is abundantly rich in 
minerals, but whose mining affairs are 
generally awfully badly administered 
—half negligence, half robbery, as not 
a few of our countrymen have found to 
their cost. Then there are persons 
who frequent the Puerta merely to 
hear the news and hawk about the 
gossip of the hour, others who make 
appointments there, and others again 
who go because it is a gondition of 
their existence to stand, for half the day, 
draped majestically in their cloaks, and 
twisting paper cigars in their fingers ; 
and the Puerta del Sol is as goud a 
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place to do this as any other in Madrid, 
and lively and amusing to boot. One 
also sees on the Puerta, and at the en- 
trance of the streets leading into it, 
gentlemen of equivocal aspect, in 
shabby brown cloaks, and gacho (squat) 
hats, low-erowned velvet hats, with a 
broad brim turned up all around until 
it is on a level with the crown, to- 
wards which its edge is curved. This 
hat, which is worn more or less in all 
parts of Spain, is evidently the na- 
tional hat, if antiquity and general 
use (amongst the lower orders) gives 
it a claim to that title. It is mani- 
festly a reminiscence of the Moor- 
ish turban, of which in form it is as 
close. an imitation.as a stiff hat can 
be. It is difficult to conjecture the 
vocation or calling of the gentlemen 
who, thus attired, stand in groups and 
singly about the purlieus of the Pu- 
erta ; but, if physiognomy be any guide, 
they are better met in the crowded 
street than on the lonely mountain 
ena Here and there pass blind men, 

gging, vending flying-sheets of news, 
or seeking to pilot themselves (no easy 
task) through the tolerably dense 
crowd. Every person who comes to 
Madrid is struck by the great number 
of blind men it contains. Whether it 
be curiosity to see the capital that 
brings them here, or whether they be 
natives of the town, deprived of sight 
by the eternal glare, and dust, and 
want of shade, which, in conjunction 
probably with the rar fied air of Ma- 
drid (perched as it is on a lofty plain, 
half a mile above the level of the sea), 
breed ophthalmia, and other diseases of 
the eye, I am unable to say. The 
shops in Madrid are, generally speak- 
ing, anything but handsome or spa- 
cious (although some in the Parisian 
style have lately been attempted), and 
those upon the Puerta del Sol are for 
the most part extremely shabby, with 
the exception of a few at the entrance 
of the Carrera San Geronimo, now one 
of the best streets, but formerly a 
country road leading out of the town 
to the church of the same name. Here, 
upon our right hand, as we stand with 
our backs to the unlucky church of 
Buen Suceso, avoiding as well as we 
can the clouds of lime-dust that rise 
from its falling masses, are the doors 
of two shabby shops, with nothing dis- 
played in their windows, and in and 
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out of which a stream of humanity 
perpetually flows. ‘These are estancos 
or licensed cigar-shops. Tobacco is 
here a government monopoly, as in 
France, and of course the cigars are 
simply execrable, far worse than north 
of the Pyrenees, where one finds toler- 
able cigars, drawing pretty freely, and 
tasting of nothing worse than the best 
brown paper; whereas here (the 
noxious influence of a Spanish govern- 
ment making itself everywhere felt), 
the estancos vend things composed of 
some incomprehensible weed, which 
you can wring out like a damp towel, 
and which it is hardly possible to light 
without the aid of bellows. Fortu- 
nately in Spain, the smuggler is ever 
at hand, and one can get cigars else- 
where than under government aus- 
pices. Still there is an immense con- 
sumption of the deleterious estanco 
produced—the Spaniard living much 
like a woodcock, by suction and 
smoke, and water being indispensable 
to his existence. It is time, however, 
to get out of the Puerta del Sol; but 
before doing so we may just step 
across the road, and look in at one 
more shop, or rather into a wide door- 
way, with a closed half door, behind 
which are to be seen two or three men 
and a wooden tray, whose partitions 
contain grimy cards, whilst in front of 
it, encumbering the pavement, are a 
crowd of applicants, and idlers, and 
sundry beggars, some of the latter ex- 
hibiting distorted limbs, and other un- 
pleasant infirmities, and all whiningly 
soliciting alms from the persons 
who walk away from the door with 
the dingy tickets in their hands. It 
is the mendieant’s hope that the anti- 
cipation of pleasure may warm the 
heart to charity. On the wall, hard 
by the shop, is a large placard, at foot 
of which, in a vignette of rudest exe- 
cution, a bull of ferocious aspect is 
seen in the act of goringa horse, whose 
rider rolls in the dust. We must not 
wonder at the crowd, nor at the de- 
mand for unclean pasteboard, nor can 
we think that the hopes of yonder 
poor wretch with a shrivelled arm will 
be disappointed. The “noble cava- 
liers” to whom he appeals in that 
high sounding Castilian, that seems to 
give dignity even to a beggar’s whine, 
will surely not refuse the much coveted 
cuartos which are solicited of them 
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“for the love of God and of the most 
blessed Virgin.” This is the despacho 
de billetes—the office where are sold 
tickets for to-morrow’s bull-fight. 

In Madrid, the very headquarters 
of mass-going, bell-ringing, taper- 
burning and bigotry—where it took 
the most efforts of diplomacy, and 
a unanimous cry of indignation from 
the English and French press, to ob- 
tain the concession .of a few square 
yards of ground wherein to bury Pro- 
testants in a somewhat more decent 
manner than in the stalls of a stable, 
(the place of their interment previ- 
ously)—I need hardly tell you that 
Passion-week is observed with ex- 
treme rigour. The women and the 
more devout of the men pass nearly 
the whole of their time in churches, 
and fast exceedingly ; for a portion of 
the week no horses or vehicles are 
suffered to appear in the streets, and 
soldiers on sentry, and on all duties, 
carry their arms reversed as at a fune- 
ral. With Saturday night this rigor- 
ous observance ceases, and Easter 
Sunday beholds the reopening of the 
theatres, and the commencement for 
the season of the Spaniard’s darling 
diversion, the bull-fights. And here I 
should be perfectly justified, following 
the example of most visitors to Spain, 
who commit to paper their experiences 
of the country, either for the printer 
or for their friends’ entertainment, in 
inflicting upon you a full, true, and 
particular account of a corrida de toros, 
detailing the death of sundry horses, 
the feasts of picador and matador, and 
the slaughter of each one of the eight 
bulls usually sacrificed on such occa- 
sions. From this I willingly refrain, 
the thing being really not worth all 
the paper and ink that have been be- 
stowed upon it; but will endeavour 
to give you in few words a general 
idea of the scene, striking enough in 
some of its particulars. 

From the Puerta del Sol to the bull- 
ring, the road is straight and easy to 
find. The street of Alcala, beginning 
at the former, ends at the entrance to 
the latter. The Alcala itself is a 
feature in Madrid, and deserves a 
word of mention by the way. At its 
lower end, where it quits the Puerta 
del Sol, and ascends one of the small- 
est of the hillocks upon which Madrid 
is built, it is of no great width. Here- 
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abouts there is much traffic of dili- 
gences, mules, and other means of con- 
veyance, for there are many coach 
offices in the Calle de Alealla, and at 
a short distance up the rise we come 
to the only hotel—properly so to be 
ealled—that Madrid possesses. A 
few years ago there was nothing of 
the kind in the town, only boarding 
and lodging-houses, and inferior fon- 
das suited to the lower orders, mule- 
teers, travellers by cart, and such like. 
Spaniards have little enterprise; and 
not the remotest idea of comfort, as it 
is now understood in-most other Euro- 
pean countries, and it needed the 
intervention of foreigners to establish 
the Fonda Peninsular (Peninsular 
Hotel), which is kept by some very 
obliging Italians, and is certainly a 
great convenience here, although there 
is scarcely a fourth-rate town in Eng- 
land, or a third-rate one in France, 
Germany, Switzerland, or Belgium, 
where a better appointed inn would 
not be found than this, the first, best, 
and only one in the capital of Spain. 
The advantage of the establishment is, 
that. whereas, before it was opened, 
travellers arriving in Madrid had 
sometimes to apply at half-a-dozen 
boarding-housés before finding the 
accommodation they needed, especial- 
ly if they were a party, or had ladies 
with them—they have now only to 
go at once to the Peninsular, and are 
there pretty sure to find rooms, such 
as they are, until they have leisure to 
seek quarters that may suit them bet- 
ter. The Hotel has sufficient origi- 
nality to merit description. You enter 
by a wide archway, not unfrequently 
nearly blocked up by a couple of dili- 
gences or a string of mules, and pass. 
ing the avenue to the coaching yard and 
stables, ascend a broad old-fashioned 
staircase. The building has been the 
palace of a grandee. It is in the 
old Spanish fashion, a hollow quad. 
rangle, enclosing a large patio or 
court, round which are the stables, 
and whence ascend, for the delecta- 
tion of the guests whose windows 
look upon the inner balconies of the 
building, loud shouts and songs and 
many oaths of muleteers; and, in 
warm weather, and especially after 
rain, a steam strongly indicating the 
vicinity of mules and horses, not kept 
with quite so much care as is to be 
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remarked in a racing stable at New- 
market. The walls of the house, on 
these inner fronts, are painted red, 
blue, and yellow, in imitation of a 
mosaic of tiles, and are adorned with 
several old-fashioned and dilapidated 
sun-dials, whilst, at each floor, a balco- 
ny runs completely round the square. 
Here you are lodged in rooms fifteen 
feet high, the floors covered with 
dusty esteras or matting, used in Madrid 
instead of carpets; scantily furnished 
apartments which rarely receive a 
thorough dusting, and, where you 
may dine if you please, unless you 
prefer feeding at the table d’héte served 
in a vast’ hall, ill protected from the 
chill breezes that whistle up the 
staircases, and consequently cold 
enough in winter—a hall in which 
perhaps, in former days, Spanish no- 
bles held high festival, but that now 
receives a motley assemblage of many 
nations, French and German bagmen, 
English tourists, actors, and musicians 
on starring expeditions, artists and 
amateurs on a visit to the magnificent 
collection of pictures in the Museo, 
with a sprinkling of natives both 
military and civilian. 

Emerging from the Peninsular, and 
completing the ascent of the slope, 
the street widening as we proceed, 
from its summit we obtain a really 
fine view. The Cala Aleala, exceed- 
ingly spacious and handsome, and 
bordered with double rows of trees, 
chiefly flowering acacias, gently de- 
scends, crosses the Prado or meaduw 
—a grassless dusty promenade, where 
of evenings the beauty and fashion of 
la Corte congregate in carriages, on 
horseback, and on foot, to flirt and 
talk scandal, and criticise each other’s 
dresses—passes along the side of the 
gardens of the Retiro at this season 
rich in gay blossoms and young foliage 
which in a very few weeks’ time will 
be saturated with dust and parched by 
the burning sun—and terminates at 
the Aleala gate. From this gate to 
the entrance of the bull ring you may 
toss a pebble. 

To the learned in the mysteries of 
the arena, a bull-fight is, lam assured, 
full of interest and variety. A con- 
noisseur sees new features in every 
fight, establishes differences in the 
style of entrance and mode of attack 
of each unlucky bull that is turned 
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into the circus, and watches with fresh 
excitement each manceuvre of men 
and beast. To the uninitiated raw 
spectator, and to foreigners in general, 
the sport is monotonous enough, and 
remarkable only for its abominable 
cruelty. To be sure, Spaniards will 
tell you that the art is grievously 
on the decline, that since the death.of 
the renowned Montes and of his almost 
as celebrated nephew, the Chiclanero, 
no shining light has arisen amongst 
the foreros. Moreover, at this cool 
season of the year, the bulls are not 
in full vigour or as fierce as at a late 
period. The damp fresh grass makes 
them soft and sluggish; they need 
the blazing sun of the Castilian sum- 
mer and the parched herbage for food. 
Accordingly the first fight at Madrid 
this year was a tame business, and 
universally declared a failure. Its 
approach was announced by the ap- 
pearance in the streets of muscular 
active-looking fellows in short jackets, 
having a small plaited tail depending 
from amongst the otherwise closely 
cropped hair at the back of their 
heads. This tail is the distinguishing 
mark of the craft. As the hour ap- 
proached (half-past four on the Sun- 
day afternoon), the long street of Al- 
cala was thronged with carriages, 
with diligences, drawn by three, six, 
or nine horses, with hackney vehicles 
of every kind, and especially with 
Spanish chariots, having wreaths of 
flowers, landscapes, and other fanciful 
adornments painted on their gaudy 
panne!s, and kept chiefly for these oe- 
casions. Besides these,a stream of 
pedestrians filled the foot-paths on 
either side of the street, in which the 
dust had been agreeably laid by the 
spring rains that had succeded three 
months of drought. To a foreigner, 
this scene upon the road to the plaza 
de toros is more interesting than the 
bloody performance to which it is the 
prelude. It is curious to observe the 
excitement and eagerness with which 
all classes look forward to their 
favourite diversion. As to the govern- 
ment, it makes quite an affair of state 
of the bull-fights, which, unlike any 
other state affairs in this country, are 
perfectly organised in every respect. 
The internal arrangements of thecir- 
cus, as regards the spectators, areex- 
cellent. The lower gradas or benches, 
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which are of stone, are occupied by 
_ the people, amongst whom mingle 
here and there enthusiastic amateurs, 
who apparently consider it more 
“sporting” to mix with the mob 
than to avail themselves of the reserved 
seats. These, which are in rear of those 
occupied by the lower classes of spec- 
tators, are numbered and secured by 
tickets taken beforehand at offices 
opened for the purpose in the town. 
On entering the precinets of the circus, 
you find a host of ragamuffins offering 
their services, in hopes of a real or 
two, to point out to you your place, 
which otherwise you would have 
difficulty in finding in a building of 
such vast extent. As it is, you are 
quickly conducted to, and inducted into 
it. There is no confusion or crowding 
—the bull-fights are perhaps the only 
‘institution in Spain that is carefully 
and well regulated in all its particu- 
lars—and without quarrel, squeezing, 
or scuffle, twelve thousand spectators, 
all, it inust be observed, in the best of 
humour and highest spirits in anticipa- 
tion of their pet pastime, are. com- 
fortably installed to witness the ex- 
citing combat. Above these seats, a 
story higher, in the most elevated part 
of the circus, are boxes, accommo- 
dating ten persons in each, and which 
are taken by families and parties of 
friends. There many ladies go. Not 
that there is any lack of well-dressed 
women—in smart gloves and double 
opera-glasses, as at the theatre—in the 
reserved seats—or of female children 
of all ages, including infants in the 
arms of their wet nurses, who are 
permitted to go there (or at any 
rate manage to get there) without 
fear of the possible effect of the ex- 
citing and sanguinary s ectacle upon 
the lacteal functions. The interior of 
the ring is full of people (any one 
may walk in until the preliminary 
ceremonies commence) talking in 
groups or strolling to and fro over 
the sandy surface that is soon to be 
abandoned to the bull and his assail- 
ants. Amongst them are to be seen 
parties of small boys playing at bulls, 
one urchin enacting the animal, whilst 
the others bait him with their hand- 
kerchiefs, in imitation of the toreros 
with their cloaks. At the sound of 
a drum the crowd makes for the two 
exits from the ring, and begins to 
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clear out, accelerated in its progress 
by a party of cavalry, which now 
enters and marches round in line. 
Then come the body of bull-fighters, 
preceded by two alguazils, and headed 
by the matadores or slayers, who walk 
in procession across the ring, in all the 
glory of their gaudy apparel, pro- 
fuscly embroidered with gold and 
silver, and make their obeisance be- 
fore the box of Count Quinto, the eor- 
rigidor of Madrid, who superintends 
and regulates the whole proceedings: 
an alguazil rides in and delivers to 
an attendant the key of the stable 
where the bulls are confined, and, 
almost before he has cantered out, 
the stable door is thrown open, 
and the first victim starts into the 
circus. 

What follows has been many times 
described. In the combat the men on 
foot display great agility and dexte- 
rity. In those on horseback I recog- 
nise much less merit. They have less 
opportunity of displaying skill and ac- 
tivity. Their principal duty is to sub- 
mit to be rolled in the dust, and to 
risk a dangerous squeeze under their 
horses. It is rare that they are in- 
jured by the bull,—the gaudy varlets, 
with their cloaks of crimson and pur- 
ple, yellow or sky-blue, being ever at 
hand to distract his attention as soon 
as he has overthrown horse and man; 
but they not unfrequently receive se- 
vere internal injuries, from the weight 
of the horse faliing upon them. Their 
lance blades, or rather points, are very 
short, not intended to injure the bull, 
but only to irritate him. It might be 
thought that the chief merit of the pi- 
cadores would be considered to consist 
in turning away the bull and saving 
their horses ; but such is not the case. 
The death of the unfortunate steeds is 
indispensable to the gratification of 
the untender Spaniards, and a bull’s 
merit is estimated by the number he 
lays bleeding in the dust. Mounted 
upon a horse whose value is the 
amount it would fetch for dog’s meat 
(of which there is usually little enough 
upon the poor beast’s bones), and the 
price of the hoofs and hide (the latter 
deteriorated by holes from the bull’s 
horns), the picador confronts his foe, 
and dares him to advance, thrusting 
at him as soon as he is within lance 
length. Sometimes the bull starts 
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from the prick of the lance and betakes 
himself elsewhere, but it is a craven 
beast that does this. What he ought 
to do is to rush in upon the horse, and 
thrust his horns into his belly; and if 
at the same time he lifts horse and 
rider from the ground, and hurls them 
to a distance, it is all the more praise- 
worthy on his part. Often the horse’s 
shoulder receives the terrible wound, 
as deadly there as in any other place, 
and the blood gushes forth in torrents. 
The man’s leg would not unfrequently 
receive the injury, but it is thickly 
padded, and protected by iron greaves, 
concealed by chamois leather. Horse 
and man go down; up come the chulos 
or footmen, and divert the bull’s at- 
tention; the man gets up to quit the 
arena and remount himself; the horse 
sometimes remains where he fell, but 
oftener rises to be led from the ring, a 
piteous spectacle, or to be again be- 
strode, no matter how ghastly his 
wounds, so that they be not imme- 
diately mortal, and to furnish another 
tilt. At this period of the fight one’s 
sympathy is with the horses—feeble, 
stiffjointed creatures, that can hardly 
be urged into a canter, and that are 
brought up to the bull expressly to be 
gored. Later on, when the bull, ha- 
rassed, slavering, and exhausted, his 
‘tongue lolling from his mouth, his neck 
and shoulders covered with blood from 
lance thrusts and banderillas (barbed 
darts adorned with coloured paper, 
which are thrust into him to excite 
his fury),seems to decline further com- 
bat, and can hardly be urged, by the 
display of the matador’s scarlet flag, 
to rush upon the sword that is to end 
his torments—one fecls pity for the 
poor brute who has gallantly defended 

imself without a chance of escape, 
against overpowering odds, One 
would think it were but justice and 
fair play that, after a stout defence, 
the bull should be allowed the benefit 
of his bravery, and restored to his pas- 
tures, but this is never done. No 
matter how valiant, he dies the death. 
If he be sluggish and unwilling to fight, 
darts trimmed with fireworks are 


thrust into his shoulders, causing him 
intense agony. Even this barbarous 
cruelty is nothing compared to that 
perpetrated sometimes, but not often, 
with an instrument called the media 
luna or half moon, 
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you with an account of this process ; 
it suffices to say that I have heard 
even Spaniards style it cruel, and seen 
Spanish women avert their heads when 
it. was put in practice. Such signs of 
compunction are, however, I must for 
veracity’s sake add, of very rare oc- 
currence. When a bull positively re- 
fuses to come within reach of lance, 
and fairly turns tail at the outset, 
the spectators shout for the dogs, and 
a fierce pack is let loose upon him. 
The risk run by the toreros, well- 
trained and agile as they are, is not 
great. The matadores, whose dut 

it is to slay the bull with the sword, 
incur the greatest danger, and have 
often marvellous escapes. Thus, at 
the fight on Easter Sunday, Cuchares, 
now esteemed the best bull-fighter in 
Spain, missed his footing and rolled 
under the fore feet of the bull. Had 
the animal been alert and fierce, it was 
Cuchares’ last fight. But the bull was 
slow and blundering; in an instant 
the chulos had enveloped his head and 
horns with their cloaks, blinding and 
confusing him, and Cuchares rose to 
his feet, brushed the dust from his hair, 
and bowed, gaily smiling, to the au- 
dience. Something similar occurred 
to him at the second fight of the sea- 
son; at which his presence was un- 
certain, he having gone to kill bulls 
at Seville. Telegraphic messages 
were received of his whereabouts, a 
special train was prepared for him on 
that part of the road which has a rail, 
and the much-desired champion ar- 
rived in time, doubtless somewhat 
weary from night-travelling. In the 
ring, however, he showed his usual 
gaiety and activity, but had one danger- 
ous fall in the bull’s path. The tame- 
ness of the beast, which was anxious 
only to escape its tormentors, and re- 
peatedly leaped the inner barrier of 
the arena, facilitated his rescue by the 
light infantry chulos, whose nimble- 
ness and ready aid are often most ser- 
viceable to the matador. The bulls at 
the second fight were so execrably bad 
—in the Spanish sense—that is to say, 
so unwilling to fight, that the indigna- 
tion of the audience rose at last to a 
perfect storm, which furiously broke 
forth when it had been found neces- 
sary to hamstring one bull, to apply 
fireworks to another, and to set dogs 
upon a third, which obstinately re- 
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fused to face the lance, and trotted 
- tranquilly off to its stable door. The 
audience made up their minds that 
these were not: bulls, but mere steers ; 
that they were swindled by the im- 
presario; and that the corrigidor, who 
presided, had made the matter worse 
by giving the signals (for banderillas, 
matador, &e.) at the wrong moments. 
Then rose from bench and box a hor- 
rid howl—yells, whistling, groaning, 
shouts of “To prison with the Sefor 
Corrigidor!”"—a tremendous tumult, 
produced by ten thousand throats. 
Independently of the disappointment 
to the public, the worse the bulls the 
greater the cruelty, since so many bar- 
barous devices are resorted to to incite 
-them to combativeness, or to avenge 
upon, them their poltroonery. 

As I before mentioned, children of 
all ages and both sexes are taken to 
bull-fights. Thus early trained it is 
not surprising that they completely 
lose sight of the cruelty of the sport, 
which tends, there can be no doubt, 
to render Spanish women unfeminine, 
and to harden the hearts of Spanish 
men. None of these Castilians, even 
of those who may be the most humane 
and considerate for their fellow-crea- 
tures, appear to entertain the slightest 
idea that animals can suffer. They 
laugh and exult when the fiery darts, 
gunpowder moxas, are dexterously 
stuck in the bull’s shoulders, emitting 
brilliant balls of green and red fire, 
and making the wretched brute caper 
and dance with pain, and they calmly 
contemplate the infamous and unne- 
cessary cruelty of the media luna.. As 
to the horse, he is presumed to be 
utterly callous to all that can be in- 
flicted on him with heavy whip, lan- 
cet-like rowel, or tremendous horn of 
bull. His existence, whilst in the 
ring, is a series of tortures. First he is 
spurred till his flanks stream with 
blood, then gored (often in half-a-dozen 
places before he falls), and finally, 
when he can hardly totter, he is vio- 
lently beaten, either to get him out of 
the circus, or to urge him to one last 
despairing charge. Calm and smiling 
are the countenances of yonder deli- 
eate dames as the fierce bull withdraws 
his horn, reeking to the very root, 
and the poor defenceless rocinante 
tottering for an instant, falls over on 
his side. Uno de muerto! good bull!! 
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and a loud buzz of approbation, min- 
gled with enthusiastic shouts, runs 
round the circus. Some foreigners 
become fond of the bull-ring, and 
deeply interested in its vicissitudes ; 
but many more look upon it with in- 
difference and disgust — indifference 
arising from the sameness of the sport, 
and disgust excited by the wanton 
cruelty by which it is disgraced. The 
most striking part of the spectacle, in 
my opinion, is the vast circus cram- 
med with twelve thousand spectators, 
eager, excited, delighted, forgetting 
Spanish gras ity, and unable to restrain 
their passionate enthusiasm ; starting 
from their seats at a bold hit or narrow 
escape; screaming, shouting, laughing, 
and throwing their hats into the ring, 
as at a theatre people throw garlands 
to a favourite performer. On a torrid 
summer’s day, in a glare of light, 
when the atmosphere quivers with 
heat, and the bulls are at the fiercest, 
and the excitement at the maddest, 
and the gay colours of the people’s 
dresses give additional brilliancy and 
character to the scene, the sight is 
one not to be matched out of Spain, 
and which leaves an impression not 
easy to be effaced. 

But enough of bulls and their 
baiters. Whilst in season, and when 
good, they constitute one of the great 
topics of conversation in Madrid. 
Politics and the theatres are the other 
principal subjects of discussion—the 
latter to no very great extent, unless 
when some especially popular piece is 
brought out, or when Madrid is visited 
by foreign singers of renown. The 
Italian opera here has generally a re- 
spectable company, and occasionally 
an effort is made, and a star of the 
first magnitude is attracted hither 
from Paris or London. The house 
itself is handsome, and its decoration 
in front of the curtain is rich—crim- 
son linings to the boxes, and gold 
mouldings on a white ground. The 
whole of the pit is laid out in stalls— 
commodious arm-chairs completely 
covered with crimson velvet. The 
effect of this is very good; it is that 
of a handsome drawing-room. The 
whole appearance of the house is aris- 
tocratic, and the audience is well 
composed, although a dollar is the low 
price of admission. Both men and 
ladies habitually go well dressed 
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(dress being a matter to which im- 
mense importance is here attached by 
both sexes), but there exists none of 
that rigidity as to admissible costume 
which excites the amusement and in- 
dignation of all foreigners who visit 
London. No lynx -eyed janitors 
rigidly exact sable indescribables, nor 
is a coloured cravat a badge of exclu- 
sion. As regards the musical taste 
of the audience, it is not great. They 
resort to the opera chiefly as a lounge, 
to chat with their friends, hear the 
news of the day, and wile away the 
evening hours, doubtless tedious enough 
to people, few of whom have any pur- 
suits, and who rarely or never read 
anything more amusing or instructive 
than the bald columns of a Spanish 
newspaper. Besides the Italian opera, 
which is the Teatro Real or theatre 
royal of Madrid, there are half-a-dozen 
other houses, with actors of various 
merit, and where the performances 
consist chiefly of pieces translated 
from the French, with interludes of 
dancing and instrumental music. At 
one of these theatres, during Lent of 
this year, a German company exhi- 
bited Tableaux Vivants, rendering pic- 
tures of sacred subjects by the old 
masters—sueh as the Crucifixion and 
the Descent from the Cross. I am 
inclined to doubt whether such perfor- 
mances would have been eneouraged, 
or even tolerated, in England; and 
whether the personification of the 
Saviour on the cross by a strolling 
mg ese would not there have 
een deemed irreverent; but here the 
representation was considered highly 
edifying,—and, moreover, as the bills 
announced, it was permitted and ap- 
proved of by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties at Rome. 

You will probably expect me to say 
a few words about Spanish polities, 
the most intricate of all subjects, and 
the most unsatisfactory to discuss. 
The present political condition of Spain 
may be broadly stated in a few lines; 
it could hardly be explained in many 
pages, so full is it of anomalies that 
could exist in no country but this. In 
the first place, as regards the Sove- 
reign, who has of late acquired so un- 
enviable a notoriety. Twenty years 
ago, more than one-half of Spain flew 
to arms to defend, against the remain- 
ing portion of the nation, the question- 
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able rights of an infant princess whose 
claim to the crown owed its strength 
and supporters to her assvciation with 
the idea of a free and constitutional 
government, for whose maintenance 
her mother pledged herself. After 
a& sanguinary war, her partisans 
triumphed; the “innocent Isabel,” as 
her subjects then called the child, for 
whom they had cheerfully made vast 
sacrifices, and freely poured out their 
blood, was seated—firmly, as’ it then 
appeared — upon her father’s throne: 
and Spain, long distracted by intestine 
strife, hoped for tranquillity, pro- 
gress, and prosperity. It was but a 
dream. The child-queen had scarcely 
reached womanhood, after a stormy 
minority, troubled by frequent in- 
surrections and incessant intrigues, 
when she began willfully to estrange 
the affection and respect her subjects 
were so well disposed to entertain to- 
wards her. Selfish indifference to their 
welfare, dissolute private conduct, 
and, latterly, a scarcely disguised in- 
tention of imposing upon them a rule 
as despotic as that to escape from 
which they had fought in her favour, 
and made her their queen, are the effi- 
eacious means she has employed to 
render herself despised and detested. 
The commencement of her unpopula- 
rity was unquestionably her licentious 
life. Although the world has obtained 
some inklirg of her improprieties 
through newspapers and other chan- 
nels, it has yet no idea to what an 
extent they have been carried; but 
in Spain it is well known to every- 
boy. I do not echo mere gossip, or 
untrustworthy reports, when I tell 
you that the excesses that have been 
shared in by the present Queen of 
Spain find no parallel except in the 
annals of the Orleans regency, and of 
the reign of the Fifteenth Louis. To 
gratify her vicious propensities, the 
daughter of Ferdinand VII. (well worthy 
of her sire) has not scrupled to associ- 
ate herself with men and women of low 
birth and station, whose companion- 
ship alone is disgraceful to one in her 
exalted position. In a small capital 
like Madrid, containing an idle and 
scandal-loving population, everything 
becomes known. It would not appear, 
indeed, as if very great precautions 
were taken to conceal conduct which 
the queen ought to have known would 
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sink her fathoms deep in her subjects’ 
estimation. For itis to be observed, 
and history shows it, that Spaniards, 
however great the misgovernment they 
have submitted to, have never patient- 
ly tolerated profligacy on the part of 
the females of the royal family. Nor 
do they now. Sullen silence on the 
part of the people, when Majesty drives 
abroad, and a resolute holding aloof on 
the part of the more respectable por- 
tion of the aristocracy, sufficiently 
mark the nation’s disesteem. When 
first this unfortunate princess aban- 
doned the limits of propriety, the dis- 
order of her conduct was flagrant. 
Within the last two years, or there- 
abouts, she has attached herself to one 
favourite, who has assumed great as- 
cendancy over her, and whose ambi- 
tious aspirations, real or rumoured, 
have more than once excited public 
indignation. Considering her mother’s 
shameful neglect of her education, and 
the disastrous marriage into which she 
was ensnared by: the vilest intrigues, 
the Spanish nation might perhaps 
have been disposed to close its eyes, 
to a certain extent, to this liaison, 
had it been conducted with decorum, 
and had the object of her Majesty’s 
preference kept strictly aloof from po- 
litics. Neither of these two conditions 
have been observed, and, in the latter 
respect especially, great offence has 
been given. I have already remarked 


that here everything gets known.” 


Many things are doubtless exagge- 
rated—many false reports spread; 
but these pass away and are forgot- 
ten, whilst the truth remains. It is 
true—and undeniably true, that a 
young cavalry officer of the name of 
Arana is all-powerful at court, where 
he has introduced a number of his own 
friends, and established a sort of co- 
lerie, or camarilla, that surrounds and 
influences the queen. It is true, that 
applicants for court favour know no 
surer channel by which to obtain their 
wishes than that of this young man ; 
that aspirants to power—I mean to the 
‘highest offices of state, to the ministry, 
and the presidency of the poner a i 
not scruple (such is the corruption of 
this country, and the vileness of its 
public men) to seek his society, to 
flatter him, and to make him their in- 
timate companion, and continually to 
show themselves with him in public 
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places ; and that some of the minis- 
ters now in power do not think it be- 
neath their personal dignity, or that of 
their office, to retain place by deferring 
to this person, and to avail themselves of 
his influence and intercession to carry, 
in high quarters, points which they 
otherwise might have to abandon. 
The ascendancy acquired by this fa- 
vourite over his sovereign is highly 
perilous, and may ultimately prove 
fatal to the Bourbon dynasty in Spain. 
It is not surprising that the daughter 
of Ferdinand VI. and of Queen Chris- 
tina (who, although it once suited her 
purpose to assume the task of liberal 
principles, has repeatedly proved her- 
self a despot at heart), and the niece 
of the present King of Naples, should 
be disposed to absolutism, and form 
plans for getting rid of those consti- 
tutional trammels which she considers 
an offence to her sovereignty. When: 
the late Duke of Parma was on a visit 
to Madrid a few months ago, he said 
to his royal cousin, who was enchanted 
with his random scatter-brain mode 
of talking and acting : “ They tell me 
you have still got some remains of 
old-fashioned usages here—elections, 
and chambers, and things of that kind, 
Why do you not give them all a kick 
over (puntapie), and be mistress in 
your own house ?” ‘The queen greatly 
relished the advice, which was _per- 
fectly in accordance with her secret 
inclinations, and with the plans she 
has long intended to carry out as soon 
as an opportunity offers. Her abso- 
lutist tendencies are stimulated by the 
favourite, who was brought up with 
Pezuela, the present captain-general 
of Cuba, and his brother, and who, 
like them, has a strong leaning to a 
despotic governinent. The Spaniards 
know ‘this, and detest the favourite 
accordingly. Although, in fact, no 
coup d’état could make the condition 
of the nation practically worse, or the 
tyranny that exists greater. All that 
remains of the constitution is its sha- 
dow and its name. The rights and 
advantages it was to guarantee to the 
people have all been swept away. 
The press is tongue-tied, and on the 
slightest pretext the editors of news- 
papers are imprisoned and transported. 
The ministers, in a minority in the se- 
nate, dare not assemble the chambers, 
whose meeting would be the signal of 
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their downfall, and, I fully believe, of 
such stormy debates as would set the 
country ina flame. Throughout Spain, 
at the present day, there is no sort of 
security for either person or property. 
All is done by ukase, and there is no 
appeal from the grossest injustice. 
An unoffending man’s property may 
be confiscated, or himself shipped to 
the Philippines, upon the most ridi- 
eulous accusations, without a trial, and 
without possibility of redress. Upon 
the slightest suspicion, and merely be- 
cause they belong, or are believed to 
belong, to political parties opposed to 
the government, half-pay officers of 
all ranks, who for years have lived in 
retirement, and aloof from public af- 
fairs, are suddenly ordered to quit 
their abodes and take up their resi- 
dence at the opposite extremity of 
Spain, usually in some wretched town, 
whither the transport of themselves 
and families is a ruinous charge upon 
their slender means. In short, I could 
fill a longer letter than this will be by 
enumerating all the species of oppres- 
sion and injustice to which Spaniards 
are at the present day subject, and 
against which they have no remedy. 
That they still submit to them is the 
strongest possible proof of the nation’s 
weariness of revolutions and civil 
strife. 

There is one feature of the contem- 
porary history of Spain, upon which 
it is very difficult to expatiate with 
reasonable hopes of obtaining cre- 
dence from foreign readers. When 
Hadji Baba was questioned by his 
countrymen respecting the absence of 
some of his front teeth, and, feeling 
ashamed to confess that they had been 
knocked out in a drunken broil, attri- 
buted their absence to a violent gale 
at sea, which had blown them out of 
his mouth, he was readily believed, 
But when he told of skating on the 
Serpentine, and related that he had 
seen water so hard that he had walk- 
ed over its surface, his friends set up 
a shout of incredulity, and set him 
down as an egregious liar. Itis not im- 
probable that, if, following the exam- 
ple of various travellers in Spain, I 
were to draw upon imagination for 
a thrilling sketch of banditti in the 
Sierra Morena, properly garnished 
with picturesque desperadoes, over- 
turned diligences, fainting women, 
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and heroic rescuers, you would read 
and believe, although in truth bands 
of robbers are now almost unheard of 
in this country—the profession to 
which José Maria, and others of his 
stamp, gave such celebrity and dig- 
nity, having now dwindled into a sort 
of petty larceny business, carried on by 
cowardly rateros, from whom travellers 
have little to fear, and the Sierra Mo- 
rena being daily traversed in as much 
security as any road in Europe. But 
if I expose to you, in all their naked- 
ness and deformity, the iniquitous pro- 
ceedings of those respectable thieves by 
whom Spain is more grievously in- 
fested than ever she was by highway- 
men, you will tax me with exaggera- 
tion, when in reality I shall be speak- 
ing within the truth. It is easy to 
understand that in England—where, 
with all public servants, from the pre- 
mier to the porter, probity is the rule 
and malpractice the rare exception— 
many would receive with incredulity 
a statement of the universal corruption 
that prevails amongst Spanish offi- 
cials. But it were ridiculous indeed 
to estimate Spain by the British stan- 
dard. It is hardly possible to find 
two countries more diametrically op- 
posite in every respect. In our own 
we behold the triumphs of energy and 
industry over many natural disadvan- 
tages ; here the prodigality of nature 
is unresponded to by the activity of 
man. In England rigid honesty and 
intelligent toil; in Spain shameless 
corruption, procrastination, and sloth. 
Amongst Englishmen it seems the 
general conviction that labour and 
steady application form the only 
avenue to prosperity ; it the Spaniard 
cannot get rich without hard work, he 
remains poor, drapes himself in his 
cloak, lives upon next to nothing, 
smokes his paper cigar, and retains a 
profound conviction of his own dig- 
nity and worth. But, put him on the 
scent of an empleo, a plan of some 
kind, and he is active enough, in his 
own peculiar way. He will intrigue 
and flatter and manceuvre, and haunt 
ante-chambers, until he obtains the 
much desired post. When at last he 
gets it, it is perhaps but a small thing 
—some eighty or a hundred pounds a- 
year, hardly worth, one would ima. 
gine, the trouble he has taken to ob- 
tain it. Those who imagine that 
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have little acquaintance with the men 
and ways of Spain. When the clerk 
of Copmanhurst received permission 
to slay three fat bucks a-year in the 
royal forests, Coeur-de-Lion expressed 
his conviction that the jolly outlaw 
would make it a pretext for annually 
killing thirty. The Spanish poacher, 
whose arms are quill and inkstand 
instead of bow and _ quarter-staff, 
takes a similar license. His salary 
may be but a paltry ten thousand 
reals, but his friends would think him 
a fool if he did not, upon the strength 
of that, and in virtue of his office, 
contrive to spend five or ten times 
the sum. Accordingly his wife and 
children are seen elegantly attired in 
the Prado, his dandified sons lounge 
in their opera stalls, and he himself 
takes his ease at his club. How he 
does all this for the money, is expli- 
cable only by the two words, bribery 
and corruption. This is no secret to 
anybody, but none think the worse of 
him on that account. Ascending in 
the scale, the case continues the same. 
From the petty subordinate to the 
prime minister, the system suffers no 
change. Each robs according to his 
opportunities. Observe yonder stately 
gentleman, rolling by in a well-ap- 
pointed carriage with coroneted panels. 
He is still a young man, and, but a 
few years ago, was an unknown clerk 
in a private office, poor, and not of 
very good repute. Gifted with auda- 
city, and with that slippery, unscru- 
pulous, sleight-of-hand __ cleverness, 
which in Spain is often a passport to 
power, although in other countries it 
would lead a man at most to that sort 
of distinction attained by Barrington 
the pickpocket, or Robin the conjuror— 
he has ascended in the social scale by 
huge leaps, passing over the heads of 
hundreds of better men than himself. 
He is now titled and a millionaire, his 
breast is covered with stars and deco- 
rations, and he is the councillor nearest 
to his sovereign. It is certainly not 
out of a Spanish minister’s salary that 
he has economised, during the short 
time that he has received it, the 
princely fortune he is well known to 
possess. Your simplicity will excite 
unbounded astonishment in any Span- 
iard of whom you inquire how this 
fortunate adventurer accumulated his 
wealth. If ministers of State are not 
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to make their fortunes, who, in the 
names of Mercury and Plutus, are so 
todo? It seems considered here that 
a statesman’s paramount and first duty 
(to himself), when he is so lucky as to 
attain office, is to get rich. And it 
may truly be said that it is a duty in 
which few are here remiss, They are at 
no loss for opportunities. Wide lati- 
tude is allowed, and jobs are matters 
of course. The press dares not expose 
them, and Madrid society is lenient, for 
not many of its members can show 
hands perfectly clean. Not long ago 
I passed an afternoon in the Prado— 
the. Hyde Park of Madrid—with a 
Spanish friend well versed in the chro- 
nicle of the capital for the last twenty 
years or more. Out of all the gay 
equipages there parading to and fro, 
there were not a dozen which had not 
been set up with gains more or less 
ill-gotten. For, amongst the higher 
classes here, probity of any kind is 
rare enough ; and as to political pro- 
bity, it is almost unknown. Men 
who have been guilty of things which 
in England would drive them from 
society, and probably to emigration, 
are here neither shunned nor censured. 
There are so many in the same case 
that, if all were expelled, the clubs 
would be emptied and society broken 
up. 
The unfavourable outline I have 
just drawn will very likely appear to 
you as improbable as skating did to 
the Persians; but confirmation of its 
truth may easily be obtained from 
any foreigners of ordinary intelligence, 
having the use of their eyes and ears, 
and the desire to observe and obtain 
information, who have dwelt even for 
a moderate time in Madrid. Evidence 
of it is also to be gleaned from the 
conversation of Spaniards themselves, 
although they are ready enough to 
resent imputations cast upon their 
country; and are sorely vexed when 
they see their unfavourable traits 
gathered together for the instruction 
of other nations. Then it is that they 
fall back upon their old pretext of 
Cosas de Espatia—things unintelli- 
gible to foreigners. They have a no- 
tion that strangers who write about 
them prefer exposing their worst 
traits and institutions to putting their 
good ones in relief; whereas, in the 
majority of cases—especially as far as 
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English writers are concerned—I have 
observed the contrary to be the truth, 
and have noted a great deal of good- 
natured forbearance, and a desire to 
show the country in its best light. 
And many of the worst points of Span- 
ish character and usages escape the 
observation of the mere tourist, who 
comes to Spain with little or no know- 
ledge of the language, desirous to be 
amused, disposed to be indulgent, and 
consequently more anxious to seek 
beauties than defects, and taking a 
rose-coloured view of all around him. 
Moreover, what I have now written 
to you must be understood as apply- 
ing especially and exclusively to Ma- 
drid, of which Ford gives a severe but 
true description, when he says, that 
“it is the centre of empefios, jobs, in- 
trigues, titles, decorations, and plun- 
der, to which flock the vulture tribe 
of place-hunters and pretendicentes, 
who, under this sun, breed like mag- 
gots in carrion. The desert comes up 
to the ignoble mud-walls, the mesones 
are inns for beasts, the peasant who 
scratches the fields beyond them is a 
barbarian, whilst inside lives the 
worst populacho of the Peninsula.” 
The colours are here laid on with a 
broad brush, but they are not the less 
life-like. The said Ford, be it said, en 
passant, may look out for lapidation if 
ever he revisits this country, where his 
book has been read by some, and a 
notion of its contents and general 
tenor been conveyed to many, and 
where it is considered a most imper- 
tinent and _ perfidious production, 
in which the amount of occasional 
praise is wholly insufficient to com- 
pensate the running fire of stinging 
sarcasm kept up from the first page to 
the last. Spaniards have a particular 
_ horror of being held up as a frightful 
example—like the confirmed drunkard, 
whom the itinerant preacher of tem- 
perance took to travel with him. And 
yet, in their present condition as a 
nation, that is almost the only use 
they can be put to. When we con- 
sider their degraded state, the corrup- 
tion of their court and public men, 
the venality, want of energy, and de- 
ficient education of the better classes, 
the misery and penury of the lower 
orders, the state of the country’s 
finances, and the tyranny under which 
it groans, it is impossible to deny that 
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Spain is what the Yankees call “a 
caution” to Europe. 

Having named the finances, a word 
of terror and continual stumbling- 
block to Spanish ministers, I must de- 
vote a few lines to that most rotten 
department of the administration. 
When, after travelling through Spain, 
and observing the wretched condition 
of the rural population, which furnish 
an important portion of the revenue, 
one pauses in Madrid, and notes the 
immense number of _place-holders, 
pensioners, half-pay men, and _ the 
like, and the constant embezzlement 
and peculation that goes on, one mar- 
vels how it is that anything that 
ought to be paid is paid, and how any 
finance minister, however skilful and 
cunning, can contrive to get through 
a year without utter bankruptey and 
disaster. It is hardly possible to see 
greater poverty and misery than is to 
be witnessed in most parts ef the in- 
terior of Spain. Along the seaboard, 
things are better; there is a ready 
outlet for produce, which the inland 
provinces do not possess, and the lu- 
crative trade of smuggling comes to 
the poor man’s aid. Recent attempts 
have been made, by the government 
and its organs in the press, to repre- 
sent smuggling as greatly diminished, 
indeed as nearly extinct. This is 
merely dust in the eyes of the eredu- 
lous. At particular points, a diminu- 
tion may possibly be shown, but along 
the French and Portuguese frontiers 
the contraband trade is as lively as 
ever, and will be so as long as the pre- 
sent absurdly high tariffs are main- 
tained. And the Spanish government 
may be very sure, and is perhaps not 
altogether unaware, that a vast deal 
of smuggling is carried on through the 
Custom-house itself, with the conniy- 
ance and complicity of the persons 
there employed. Taking into consi- 
deration the cost of the. expensive 
Custom-house establishment (there 
are double and treble lines of revenue 
posts), and of the corps of carabineros 
or military custom-house officers, it is 
calculated that the sum spent in col- 
lecting the duties on importations is 
greater than their amount. There are 
very many important articles, of large 
and inevitable consumption in Spain, 
on which the duty is actually prohi- 
bitive, although they cannot be manu- 
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factured in this country exeept at 
enormous prices, and of inferior qua- 
lity. Prominent amongst these are 
woollen and cotton stuffs, upon which 
successive governments have been de- 
terred from diminishing the duties, at 
least to any useful extent, by fear of 
the turbulent population of Catalonia, 
the most industrious and perhaps the 
most flourishing province of Spain, 
but whose interests are diametrically 
opposed to those of the rest of the 
country. If Catalonia were lopped 
off from: the Peninsula, and set afloat 
in the Mediterranean as an indepen- 
dent island, the task of the Spanish 
finance minister would be greatly 
simplified. He would merely have to 
lewer by one-half (in some cases by 
twotthirds) the present imposts on 
foreign manufactures, in order to anni- 
hilate smuggling, increase Spanish ex- 
ports, and secure a large revenue from 
the Custom-house. At present no 
ministry that could come into. power 
would feel itself sufficiently strong to 
risk such a step. Each successive ad- 
ministration has to struggle against a 
host of political foes, watching their 
opportunity to overthrow it; and if it 
meddle with the tariff to any serious 
extent, it is very sure that Catalonia 
will lend a hand to its enemies, and 
afford them a rallying-point, and a 
fortress whence to carry out their de- 
signs. It is said, I know not with 
what truth, that Senor Mon, the fi- 
nance minister in whom Spanish capita- 
lists have most confidence, is convinced 
of the necessity of a gradual but great 
reduction of the tariff. I cannot fore- 
see the day when it will be possible 
for him or any other minister to reduce 
to practice convictions of that nature. 
It would require a much stronger 
government than we are likely to see 
in Spain, until such time as faction is 
erushed, and a strong national party 
formed, having at heart the welfare 
of the country in preference to private 
interests. As yet the very elements 
of such a party are wanting, and Spain 
seems likely to continue, as she long 
has been, blessed with a fine climate 
and a fertile sqil, rich in every ad- 
vantage that nature can shower 
upon her, but cursed with the worst of 
governments. 

Whilst so many circumstances thus 
militate against deriving the advan- 
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tages that might be derived from 
Spain’s position and natural wealth, an 
army of leeches and vampires prey 
upon her impoverished frame. The 
same amount of revenue that is now 
collected (probably after a time a much 
larger amount) by oppressing the 
country and weighing heavily upon 
the agricultural interest, might be ob- 
tained in other ways, almost without 
its being felt, as the result of judicious 
tariffs. This certain profit is thrown 
away, sacrificed to the selfish fury of 
party strife, and to fear of a single 
province, which thus tyrannizes over 
all Spain. Upon the other hand, an 
incredibly large portion of the revenue 
wrung from the hard hands of labour, 
and from the impoverished farmer, is 
squandered in premiums to idleness 
and corruption. Saying nothing more 
of the pillage that is carried on in 
every branch of the administration, 
of the fortunes amassed by ministers, 
and of the lavish expenditure of their 
apparently moderately paid under- 
strappers, I will briefly direct your 
attention to the system of pensions 
and half-pay. The Spanish papers 
lately published a list of the ex- 
ministers now living in Spain. They 
are one hundred and three in number, 
and the pension enjoyed by each of 
them is 30,000 reals. Formerly it 
was necessary to have held office a 
certain time, or to have performed 
certain official duties, in order to be 
entitled to a pension; but this regula- 
tion, owing to the very brief tenure of 
many ministers here, was found incon- 
venient, and abolished. There was 
one cabinet that held oftiee just 
twenty-four hours, having then been 
ousted by, if I rightly remember, some 
sudden piece of violence on the part 
of his energetic and rough-handed 
Excellency, General Ramon Narvaez. 
Its members duly receive their pen- 
sions to this very hour. And be it 
remarked, that pensions of this kind 
are always regularly paid, since those 
who pay them know not how soon 
they may be recipients, when unpune- 
tuality would be disagreeable. Poor 
pensioners, officers’ widows, and the 
like, can bear to have arrears owing to 
them, though they starve in the mean- 
while; but the claims of ex-ministers 
are sacred, and must be attended to. 
Then, if we turn to the army, we find 
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it supplied with, at a moderate compu- 
tation, at least twice as many officers as 
it needs. Asa matter of favour, and 
to keep them in good-humour and 
from plotting against the government, 
numbers of military men, who should 
be on half-pay, receive their full pay, 
being nominally attached to the staff 
of various captains-general, but having 
literally nothing to do except to draw 
their money. The number of general 
officers in the Spanish service is per- 
fectly ridiculous. In Madrid alene, at 
the present moment, I am assured there 
are nearly two hundred and fifty—the 
eapital being the centre to which they 
readily flock, to intrigue for more 
money and higher rank, and often to 
plot against the government when it 
does not give them what they desire. 
With such a host of officers, it might 
be expected that the army should be in 
first-rate order, thoroughly instructed, 
and fit for any service; and so it doubt- 
less would be, for there is the making 
of excellent soldiers in the men, if one 
in ten of the officers knew anything of 
his profession, or ever thought of at- 
tending to his duty instead of busying 
himself with politics and scheming for 
his private advantage. ~As to the 
commanders-in-chief, their chief care 
seems to be continually to change the 
uniforms of the troops, an operation 
which enables them to put something 
handsome into their own pockets; and 
thus it is that since the war the Spanish 
soldier has appeared in nearly all the 
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colours of the rainbow. One year he 
is gaudy in yellow, the next sober in 
blue, or refreshing in green, the varia- 
tion of hue being accompanied by in- 
numerable strange variations of head- 
dress and other details. British scarlet 
is now in the ascendant with the 
cavalry, some of the officers being 
searcely distinguishable, as far as dress 
goes, from those of England; whilst 
some of the light horse appear in the 
rather singular equipment of red coats, 
lances, and steel helmets. As regards 
the discipline and efficiency of the troops, 
I doubt their being such as would en- 
able them to carry off many laurels 
were they brought into line against any 
army of the continent of Europe. There 
appears to me to have been a falling off 
in these respeets since the end of the 
civil war. 

I intended to have given you some 
further particulars concerning the 
army, but I conjecture that few armies 
have much interest for you just now, 
save those engaged, or about to be so, 
on the Danube’s banks. The literature 
and drama of Spain might also claim 
a few words, although both are just 
now in but a stagnant state, did not 
the length of this epistle warn me that 
if the subject be not quite exhausted 
your patience probably is, and so ad- 
monish me to conclude by signing my- 
self your faithful contributor and out- 
lying but truthtelling 

VEDETTE. 
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THE VILLA. 


- THE sovereign moon, new-risen in Fiesole, 
Was showering light; and over all the hills 
Rain’d breathless brightness. In the vale below 
Fair Florence slept. There, lost in lonely streets, 
And mournfu! galleries, the fearful beam, 
Sliding from vault to arch, or down dark courts, 
Flash’d on the walls of guilty palaces, 
And show’d them awe-struck. 


Bright, from bridge to bridge, 
The pare shaking out great ‘shafts of light, 
- Or sharp, or curv’d, or zigzag (like the swords 
Of those arm’d angels set round Paradise, 
When dews were deep in Eden, and great flowers 
Steep’d in the light of the primeval moon) 
Sever’d the glittering darkness. 


From the heart 
Of the dim Dome, out of its muffled sleeps, 
The mighty Midnight tore, and toppled down, 
Bellowing from twelve hoarse, brazen throats, and fell 
Dead on dark roof-tops. Then a hundred spires, 
Swept by the flying finger of the hour, 
Shiver’d with tingling sound—clear-clashing chimes, 
And diapasons sweet of silver bells— 
Rolling the march of Time into the dark ; 
As some great conqueror sweeps to unknown lands, 
With shawms and tromps, through startled provinces. 
Till silence, hovering back about the town, 
Settled at last, and slept; while the great sky, 
Through all its deeps, vibrated like a bell. 


Then, at that hour, myself and Arthur rode 
With slacken’d reins, communing many things, 
About the purple bases of the hills. 

Until, from talk of bygone things and times— 
Old faces, which we fear’d to see no more— 
Old friendships, which the years had filch’d from us— 
Old kisses, press’d on lips no loager warm— 
Old loves, which we remember’d with a laugh— 
And later loves, less fair, which made us sigh— 
Silence, with some vague sense of mutual loss, 
Fell on us both. 


So, on without a word, 
Spell’d by the Past, and fixing listless eyes 
Upon the pricking of our horses’ ears, 
We wound through highways, whitening up the slopes 
By vineyard walls, green-mantled, where the grape 
Hung heavy in the moon. From upward lawns 
The innumerable Life, which hath no Past, 
But makes rich Present of the revelling hours, 
And holds ambrosial wassail in the dew, 
Chirrup’d and sang. The pulsing, vague firefly, 
Opening and closing swarms of misty light, 
To fill the woods at fitful intervals, 
Swam, sparkled, wheel’d, and died into the dark. 
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The grass suck’d up the moonshine. Deep in dew, 
Dream’d the dark land. 


Then, all upon a sudden, 
Somewhere far off, and hidden up in leaves, 
An unseen nightingale with gusts of song 
Took all the lapsing silence unawares, 
And shook the woods together for delight : 
As though he were the night’s interpreter, 
Admitted to her secret heart, and there, 
Reckless, and mad for too much melody, 
Ceased not to babble forth, with frantic notes, 
All the dim meanings lurking in the dark. 
And Arthur cried, “ God bless the bird! He sings 
Just for the luxury of song; nor cares 
Who hears, who praises, or what listeners pause 
Between the dark woods and the silent stars. 
When will you sing like him?” 


“ Alas!” I said, 
“ With him joy melts to music; but there are 
Who sing for sorrow.” 


“ Such a night as this—” 
He answer’d, “so brimful of light and life— 
Should know no songs but happy ones. Oh, who— 
Oh, who would live in England—mourn and mope 
In moist Decembers—sweat the day to death 
In close committees—yawn upon a bench, 
And bully burglars—doze out dull debates— 
Cram the club-cant—and choke in smoky dens, 
Or Inns, and chambers of the dreary Law— 
When, here, mere being is enjoyment—life 
An active sense of joy without fatigue, 
When pleasant fancies stream through sun and shade, 
And crowd the circle of the summer hills ?” 


“ Why, yes,” I said. “The old tale repeats itself. 
For rest—for rest the sailor cries whom storms. 
Catch in the Afgean. Yet to him that works, 
Knowing he works not vainly—to whom the years 
Lead up some grand result—the soundest calm 
Comes out of crown’d achievement.” 

“ Nay,” he cried, 
“Think you, your County-Justice, fuss’d and grey 
With low importance, guerdons his dry years 
With aught more worthy than a little pomp 
Among the marketplaces? Or those slaves 
That sell the joy of their delicious youth, 
And the green earth God gave them for delight— 
Fresh morns, and mighty sunsets, and still eves— 
For place and pension, worthy more than that 
Their toil obtains them—ribbons and grey hairs % 
Oh! shall the great intentions of the world 
Be spun round worms like these—as blind and deaf 
As the silk maggot in his dark cocoon ?” 


“ All toil is noble,” I replied, ¢ if toil 

Be honest. For the purpose of the world 
Is not thrown up alone by one great mind, 
But all may help it: as the corals build, 
Each for his separate use, in his own way, 
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That which, becomes a marvel at the last, 

Complete in beauty. Oh, if vacant ease 

Be life, and life’s best purpose—the chief good 

And crown of life—enjoyment, to what end 

Live they that plough the gaping glebe in toil ? 

Or why do thistles grow where roses droop ? 

Hath God so clumsily contrived His world 

That pleasure—His intention, as you say, 

And human nature’s proper aliment— 

Thrives nowhere, but is strangled on the rocks, 
Where hardy Pain blows wild, a vigorous weed ? 

But God gave man the savage world to tame, 

And bade him smite the stubborn earth, and said, ‘ 
‘ What thou subduest is thine heritage.’ 

Oh, Labour is the Genius of the Lamp 

That brings us jewels from the hidden caves. 

Oh, more ! there are two angels on the earth 

That lodge with man—Labour and Duty—Oh, 
Beware, who shuts them from the door! who wills not 
Labour and Duty, wills not Love and God. 


“ Friend, in our England great things shall be done. 
Better to toil in noble service there, 

Than idly dream below the loaded vines ! 

Think you, when Freedom from her cradle cried, 
Was it Utopian wizard’s airy wands— 

And men in quiet schools that, smiling, said, 

‘ Freedom is fair,’ yet would not for a world 

Have smutch’d the hem of their Philosophy 

With dust and sweat to help her fainting cause, 

Or Roundhead swords, unsheath’d in foughten fields, 
Won us free Senates, and the right of thought?” 


“Oh,” answer’d Arthur, “there have been great times, 
Wher toil grew noble in some noble cause. 

All patriots are not Hampdens. There have been 
Times when the pulse of states beat fever-heat. 

Nor least,” he said, “when over yon dim walls, 

And round the throne of the Magnificent, 

Glow’d, all a-light, the Medicean Age. 

Then, through the gorgeous tumult of the times, 
From all ennobling influences, Art 

Breath’d one grand calm. Each hour was cramm’d with life. 
Men drank, and drain’d the spirit and wine o’ the world, 
And through all rich sensations snatch’d quick breath. 
The careless lizard, halting in the sun, 

Bask’d on a dungeon. Not a step between 

The myrtle-bower and the dank prison-cell. 

Beauty and Terror wander’d hand in hand, 

Through snakes and roses. Life, with flushing cheek, 
A reeling guest, among the revels walk’d, 

Reckless, with Death’s pale shadow at her side. 

As in great Indian lands, a man that dreams 

Below the mighty immemorial palms, 

May catch a subtler rapture from the thought 

He crushes poisons out of purple flowers, 

And poison’d perfumes lade the lustrous dark, 

And charming serpents draw him through the woods 
With dazzling eyes, and everywhere he sees 

A baneful beauty, redolent of death ;— 

Or more—as one that walks some dizzy plank 
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Between a gorge of alps, on either side 

Wonder, and snow, and purple, and red light, 

And death below— . . . . so did this marvellous age 
Wed beauty unto anguish, match with life 

Death, and push pleasure into pain, and draw 

From peril palpitations of delight. 


“,But now—in these mild days—what life is theirs 
Who cobble at the patchwork of the State ? 
The tailor’s work ! to mend, and piece, and turn, 
Fearing lest every stitch pull wide new rents. 
These are not men, and scarce hermaphrodites : 
They fight—their war-cry is some corn-law cant ; 
Their grandest victory—a tax on hops; 
Their proudest prize a—beer-bill.” 

“To my mind,” 
I answer’d, “ these ‘ mild days’ of ours are big 
With mighty births of more magnificent things 
Than those dim pictures which you love to praise, 
Set in the ruin’d galleries of the Past. 
Nor, to my mind, did ever Life live quicker, 
Or beat more pulses in the hour than now. 
And thrice,” I said, “ I honour those strong hands 
That hold the State from ill, and prop weak Order 
With vigorous laws ; that, fed from wary change, 
Fair Freedom grow to grand developments, 
And strike strong roots into the coming years, 
Nor would I clamor for the rotten Past, 
On whose dry dust such noble fabrics stand, 
For all the light of those luxurious courts, 
Paced by Intrigue and Love in the old time.” 


“ Do what you will, you cannot so inter 

This Past,” he said, “ below the dust of years, ° 
But what some part or portion clings above. 
The finger-posts that point the onward age 

Are skeleton arms that moulder as we pass : 

A dead man’s hand writes symbols on our walls, 
And dooms our feasts and lighted palaces. 

Our boasted freedom is not of to-day, 

Its roots are in the past, its fruits with us. 
Wherefore I, born a dreamer, love to muse 
Among that legendary moss that grows 

About the ruins of the centuries.” 


Then, like a horse at sound of his own heels, 
He—for his own words seem’d to start him on— 
Set off and dashed into the antique times, 

Showing that warring Europe rising up 

When Rome’s worn Eagles all flew hoarsely home ; 
And all the spear-storms broken in the Norse ; 

And all the war-songs roll’d from Teuton tents ; 
And all those hordes that, wakening with a whoop, 
Pour’d from primeval forests to the south : 

Till, revelling with the wrecks of Rollo’s ships, 
And the black beards of Merovingian Kings, 

He hit, at last, all hot, upon the Church ; 

What time the Lombard Lion roar’d from Rome, 
And Frankish Pepin laid at Peter’s feet 

The Keys of Kingdoms. At which point he warm’d 
Upon those old and fair philosophies, 
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Which were crepuscules of the dawning Faith ; 
And prais’d that wisdom which attack’d the Name, 
To leave the Substance what it was before ; 
Which gave the old Gods the sandals of the saints, 
And Alma Venus to Madonna changed ; 

To light new tapers for the self-same shrines ; 
Inscribe new names below old images ; 

And fill the old sacella with new vows. 

Declaring creeds were bred up in the bone 

And marrow of races, like their characters. 

That Roman Mavors stalk’d with stately strides, 
Where rush’d the fiery Aries of the Greek. 

And just as wide the New Creed’s southern state 
(For in these lavish lands she sat, a queen, 

Mid haunts of classic Polytheism, 

Above her glittering shrines and stately domes, 
Breathing athwart her perfumed incenses 

A sensuous sadness, like the soul 0’ the South) 
From those dark robes, and severe majesty, 
That wrapp’d her in the melancholy North, 
Where yet Thor’s iron hammer seem’d to ring 
Its echo on her altars, and the creed : 

Of Odin scowl’d behind the cross of Christ. 


Thence, by the way, he touch’d on Charlemagne, 
“Whose bones, at Salzburg, were foundation-stones 
Of this fair fabric of the after-time.” 

And then again took up the Church—how she, 

Out of the strife of feudal elements, 

Rose, a Bellona and arm’d Thought, more strong 
Than thews and sinews of self-cumbering Force ; 

To match Minerva to Enceladus, 

And with a crozier break the necks of Kings. 

“ From whence flow’d Chivalry, which breath’d a soul 
Into brute strength, and fill’d the world with song. 
Ferrara’s clarions sounded in the south— 

To silver cymbals trod the Iberian Moor— 

A minstrel’s music fell through prison-bars, 

And with an echo caught the Lion-heart— 

On Baltic headlands sang the long-hair’d Seald— 
Through green Provengal winvs, the rosy star 
Shook to the soft lutes of the Troubadours.” 


This led us on to the Crusades, and all 

That splendid policy against the Turk, 

Which work’d in the blind brain of headstrong kings, 
To rescue Europe from the Saracen. 

And so we track’d the tide of culture down 

Into that luminous epoch of the world, 

When Learning lit these lands with a new sun. 
There, how he rose, and glow’d, and, as it were 
Rejoicing, plumed his fancy in that light? 

For Liberty with Learning rose, he said, 

And Commerce flourish’d. Venice, Genoa, 
Names of old note—the re-arisen Tyres 

And Sidons of the west, whose populous marts 
Drew the rich world, and drain’d the subject seas; 
Whose glassy harbours shadow’d stately ships 
Laden with Indian spice, and faces dark 

From Samarcand, Damascus, or Senaar. 
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Then he would string together all those names 
That awe our wonder, names of the sole kings 
Whose right all grant divine, for they are kings 
Of the Olympian realms of Thought and Art. 
And, chief, he loved to praise, as star, and crown, 
And costliest achievement of the time, 

Strong Leonardo, lord of every lore ; 

In whose rich nature knowledge from all seeds 
Blossom’d to art—the crown’d accomplishment 
—Art that centennial plant, that only blows 
Once in a century, burst then—nor since— 

To flower, that for three terms of mortal life 
With bloom and odour fed delighted lands. 
Again it was “the Church” he said—“the Church, 
That grand Conservative, preserved for these 
The lamp of learning, and with a new light 
Inspired it fairer.” 


“ Ay,” I answer’d short— 
“You skip the darker chapters in the tale. 
Your marble palaces are not less fair 
For blood upon the threshold: had they then 
No laboratories? or no Borgia-feasts ? 
No goblets that were not of Venice-glass ? 
Nor any kings but good kings on the throne ? 
Who ruled o’er none but peaceful citizens ? 
What! does no taint of brother-murder stain 
Some of the haughty scutcheons on yon walls ? 
Wherefore died Strozzi by his own right hand? 
Were there no shrieks from toothéd, torturing wheels, 
Stifled and drown’d in dongeons horrible ? 
The while this livid Learning, which you laud, 
Look’d on agape: or, like a phantom thing 
That takes the natural hue and tint of life, 
Ghoul-like, from feeding upon graves, sat still 
Mumbling its unintelligible things. 
Were there no Neri—no Bianchi—brawls ? 
No bloodshed by the Ghibelline and Guelf? 
No pale Capellos, Cenci, and the like ? 
No Dukes of Athens ?” 


“ Grant,” he said, “there were ;— 
These died: with them, their deeds. Yet not in vain— 
Not all in vain the time; for much endured, 
As art does ever, and as truth endures.” 


“And then—this Church—this ‘ grand conservative ? ’ 
Were there,” I said, “no muffled oubliettes 
Under St. Peter’s chair? no solemn frauds ? 
Traditional lies? and immemorial wrong?” 


“The thing grew rotten,” he replied, “in time.” 
“Tt was a lie,” I said, “from first to last ; 
For Truth sees no corruption—as you said.” 


“ Yet was it once,” he answer’d, musingly, 
“ Infallible. A serpent lifted up 
High in the desert—who beheld was heal’d.” 


“Oh, yes! a serpent ever,” I rejoin’d. 
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“ And so—” he mused—*this warden of Heaven’s gate 
That stood upon the threshold with the keys, 

Grew feeble—and now ?—A weak old man at Rome, 
Fearing the crumbling crutch he leans upon— 
Confused with all confusion! That which once 
Bruised with its heel the heads of Emperors, 

Now leaning upon kingship. Kingship, too, 

Having survived the principle of kings, ’ 
The dark years, big with change, sweep by, and leave 
A puzzled, frighten’d mockery of the Past. 

The Stenterello of what was a king; 

Mowing and miming old-world royalties 

Upon a creaking stage! And all below 

A sullen people waiting with hard eyes. 

And from the doubtful darkness, far without, 

Blown by wild winds, the inarticulate moan 

Of tempests hidden in Eternity.” 


“ Yes!” I made answer, “and, already, one 

Has broken from the Infinite. It came 

And dash’d the cup of trembling in the face 

Of the pale kingdoms; and, in passing, swept 
The wide world with delirium, and so ceased. 
Upon the horologue of Time, the hand, 
Unheeded, surely rounded to that hour. 

At last it struck in thunder, with a sound 
Reverberating through the reeling realms: 

And, with the shock, came down the avalanche— 
An avalanche of wrong unrectified, 

Piled up with long-accumulated ills, 

And hurtling down vast fragments of the Past— 
Colossal fragments—Nobles, Church, and King, 
And all Tradition’s rooted rights in France, 
Headlong, with shrieks, into the bloody Seine. 


“Yes ! they have guillotined the tender Past— 

Pale Empress with a thousand sorrows crown’d! 

Speak gently of her faults—she bled for them. 

These orphan’d days were wean’d too soon. And yet 
They shall bear Gods on earth—these grave-eyed days ! 


“ Still reel the nations with a crazy awe. 

The old-world wonder wears itself away. 

What though she growl with rage, and shame, and spite, 
Cross Custom’s claws are clipt,—that dragon old, 

Set by Truth’s fairy fortress. All too long 

She spat her spleenful venom on bold souls. 

Now wide and free the palace-doors are flung, 

And all may enter. From the chrysalis 

Of centuries the spirit of the years 

Is crackling loose and shining into wings. 


“ Now dawns a fairer epoch for the world. 

Now reigns anew the re-arisen Christ. 

Already the dark East is growing light, 

Where the new dawn makes dimly visible 

Large shapes, and outlines of what Powers shall be— 
Republics, federations, argosies, 

And new Golcondas in the hopeful West. 


“ Soon shall arise new giants onthe earth, 
Not dwarf’d and maim’d by galling prejudice ; 
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Who have not sold themselves to lying laws, 

Nor warp’d high words to dogmas; but adored 
God’s proper dignity i in their own souls, 

A race of mighty poets! For we sit 

Like children, by the doorway, in the dark ; 

And sometimes, when we peer between the chinks, 
Something is shown to us—wild—wonderful— 

A gfeat light—a strange face. We look for more; 
And then the door is shut against our eyes. 

And, now and then, great gusts of song float by, 
Whirl’d from the mighty revel. We would sing: 
The tune escapes us. We are pleased and pain’d. 
Great thoughts flit by, and touch us as they pass, 
Like ghosts upon the threshold of the morn; ; 

We grasp at them; they mix themselves with light. 


“We apprehend some great development 
Out of all language, which confuses speech. 
The world hoots at us. We are weak, we know. 


“ But these shall come with power upon their brows, 
And thunder in their hair, and on their lips 
Authority. And they shall awe the world 

To listen to them, as we listen now, 

And they shall take our harps out of our hands, 
And sweep a mighty music down the strings: 
The age shall vibrate with it; and the earth 
Shall hold her ear to listen to the tune, 

And shake herself to earthquakes; and the stars 
Shall catch the strain, and tingle for delight ; 
And the great AXons, roused out of their sleep, 
Shall know it and be troubled with the"sound. 


Then shall the hills grow white with angel feet ; 
And thoughtful men, that muse apart, at morn 
And eve, upon the wonder of the world, 

Shall startle angels from their dreaming bowers. 


“ Until men see the New Jerusalem, 

Ablaze with all things precious, in the skies. 
Therein shall be no temple, for our God 
Himself shall be His temple in that day, 


“ Meanwhile, orb’d round with fair contrivances 
Of strength and beauty, England fronts the world. 
And there the Lady Gloriana sits, 

Who holds the sceptre and the ball, and is 

The serene Empress of this gorgeous age: 

In whose glass halls the East and West have met 
With offerings, as Sheba came, of old, 

To Solomon, to wonder, and admire: 

For near her, Science, her magician, stands : 
With lightnings in his hand that wait his will 

To outrace the four winds to the world’s ends, 
Nimbler than were Jove’s bolts; and in the air 
He sends up silken domes adventurous ; 

And harnesses the white-maned dragons, fed 

On fire and water, to his hissing cars: 

And rolls along the ocean his wheel’d ships, 
With eivilising commerce to all shores. 


“ Moreover, through the Press, the heart 0’ the land 
Beats audibly, and throbs out vigorous thoughts, 
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That strike along the world to every realm, 
And shake all ancient lies on their high place. 


“O happy Age! strew flowers upon the Past 

To fill the air with sweetness—happy Age ! 

Strew flowers upon the ways. The Future comes— 
The Future, borne in triumph! Happy Age, 

When it may be that each—the idlest of us— 
Whether he will or no, fulfils some good !” 


Then, as a hot thought tingled into sound, 

“ Bear with me, friend,” I cried, “if I should say 

I hit the secret of this age,—the mission 

Of these great times of God. Yet I would venture 
A wild guess at the meaning of our work. 

For, look! if one should praise this growth of Time, 
From all sides querulous voices clamour * Shame! 
Shame on the narrow dealings of the days— 

The faithless cant—the dead materialism— 

The insufficient, sleek formalities— 

The soulless toil—the useless usefulness, 

Dry, without fruit! For we are choked,’ they say, 
‘With corn and cotton, till ourselves become, 
Bales in the market—wheat-sheaves on the wharf. 
Matter engrosses all, and Form is king ; 

And the most rotten royalty of all! 

We look for preachers to deliver truth ; 

Statesmen to plan; philosophers to think ; 
Masons, and engineers, and mariners ;— 

And, lo! instead of bread, there is a stone. 
Houses—not masons ; ships—not mariners ; 
Pistons—not engineers ; altars, and pulpits— 

Not preachers ; schools—but not philosophers : 
Oftices—but not statesmen ; forni—not soul ! 
God’s earth is turn’d into a factory, 

And all ways sound the hiss of iron wheels!’ ” 


« And that is truth,” said Arthur, 


“ Yet,” said I, 
“ Where you see sorrow, I see hope ; where you 
Lament, | will rejoice; the signs are good. 
Upon two mighty polar principles 
The world is poised, and all the laws of being 
Vibrate between them : these are, Spirit and Form. 
For man was taken from the common dust, 
And that dust quicken’d with a living soul, 
That it might be the form and image of God, 
Wherein He walk’d on earth, a little space. 
And He that died for souls in Holy-land 
Rose with the body, as we think we, too, 
Shall bodily rise to meet Him. One God made 
Spirit and matter ;—mind, and soul, and heart ; 
And zine, and lime, and gold, and clay, and iron ; 
Therefore I reverence both: they are His work ; 
And are immortal. And I think that never 
In the great AZons of Eternity 
Shall come a time when vales, and hills, and flowers, 
Ocean and continent, and all which He 
Pronounced, on their pure birthday, ‘Very good, ” 
Shall cease to be. O brother, do we well, 
Or wisely, scorning matter?” 
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Arthur answered— 
“ Matter is good, and spirit is good, and truth 
Is above all. But form hath swallow’d truth, 
The body hath usurp’d the soul of us. 
For hundreds of blind years, the crazy world 
Hath fought for Form. Autocracies—republics— 
For these men clamour—not for Government. 
Croziers and gowns still cheat a faltering faith. 
No man dare trust himself. In Chinese shoes 
Demurely creeps the Public Mind about. 
Irreverence and Superstition still 
Mow at each other, cheek by jowl ; and still 
Watchwords and names are more than principles. y 
Men cling to Churches—not to gospels ; so 
They salve sore conscience. Everywhere I see 
Dissenter, Anglican, and Romanist, 
But where the Christian ?” 


“To this fact I hold,” 
I answered, “ and in this is born my hope. 
So languish’d Rome upon the altar-stairs 
Of Form, the hundred-handed God ; so sigh’d 
The sick world “ Where is truth ®’ and, lo, Christ came ! 
Oh, it is not that form hath usurp’d truth, 
Matter supplanted spirit ; but it is 
That maiter yet hath been too weakly wed 
To spirit ; matter must be spiritualised. 
Is there no gospel for the body? Oh, 
If yet, wherever thought hath enter’d fact, 
Or spirit form, we clasp a carcass now, 
*Tis not because the form was more than truth, 
But less than truth, and weaker. Form must grow, 
And matter rise, and be sublimed to spirit. } 
Shall not the body, when it rises, leave 
Disease and all corruption in the tomb ? 
For glance athwart the melancholy Past— 
Where are the fruits of thought divorced from fact ? 
Blind superstitions of the ignorant lands ; 
Lone eremites in desert places; saints 
On solitary pillars ; poor, puff’d-up, 
Inflamed identities, sore surfaces 
Of a diseased soul, that winced and writhed 
From the strong touch of healthy human life. 
Or what results have risen, whenever thought 
Drew nigh to fact? Fruit of that crude embrace, 
Look !—Reformations, Inquisitions, stakes, 
Martyrs, and trenchant swords, and tottering thrones. 
These are the efforts of brute youth: they prove 
The want of power, not the too much of it. 
But speed, ye millions, on the iron rail, 
Till motion lag no longer after thought. 
And speed, ye thoughts, upon the quivering wire, 
Till the round globe with thought be stricken through ; 
And hugest forces of material growth 
Be made the supple ministers of spirit ; 
And strength be pliant as a glove upon 
The hand of Truth: and this dull ball of pigment 
Spin through the staggering zodiac, and glow 
The lightest, brightest star the spirits watch. 
O glory, that the eyes of man should pierce 
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Through space for worlds, through atoms for new life! 
His hand shall upheave mountains, and his foot 
Stride down the subject ocean: but his heart— 

Let it be simple, earnest, innocent, 

Knowing that meekness is the crown of power, 
And reverence, more than knowledge of high things. 
Shall saints not be? The saints shall rule the world; 
Sit upon thrones—be ministers, and kings ; >. 
Teach in the highways ; shake glad hands among 
The fairs, and marketplaces ; laugh, love, live; 
Be all with all men, until all be saints. 

O for some thorough-hearted man o’ the crowd ; 
A large-limb’d, mascular, and genial soul, 
All-comprehensive, comprehensible 

To all men! who shall talk in our own tongue, 
Not in the language of a foregone world. 

A blithe, world-shouldering, strong identity ; 

No pining, pale uprightness, from the stocks 
And backbourds of convention ;—a man-soul 

Fed on strong meat—love, hunger, anger, pain, 
Want, war, hope ; tingling hot from top to toe 
With costly life; a burley, popular mind, 

To walk, and talk, and teach in the loud street ; 
And jostle, and be jostled in the squares, 

And breathe his broad humanity on all ; 

A full-arm’d life—at every point equipt 

For our occasion; to unite, uplift, 

And in himself express all offices, 

Driving a pulse of life through lifeless things ! 


“ Let matter be so spiritualised—all pores 

Of matter open to high influence, 

That men shall talk with angels as of yore. 

When these things come, we know the end is near ; 
Then let us pray that God complete the rest, 

And stretch a shining arm over the world, 

And gather in the harvest of the times.” 


“ Amen!” said Arthur. Then he mused a while— 
“ His feet shall] be upon the mountains—so 

The Scripture saith. The face of Time is turn’d 
Toward the east. But we will watch, and pray. 
His coming—who shall tell it ?” 


As he spake, 
We came upon the villa of my friend, 
Where he in dreamful pleasaunce lived at ease, 
The walls were silver-sheeted with the moon, 
And silver-white the olive groves all round, 
And the great courtyard, ~—— with orange-trees, 
Was silent as a graveyard. . On the wall 


Strange cactus-growths,—sharp, hairy, globed, or fringed, 


Or barb’d with angry prickles, stretch’d rough arms 
Over the coping parapet, whereon 

The arms of some great pauper family, 

Whose last descendant traffick’d in a stall 

Near the Uffizzi, by the goldsmith’s bridge, 

Were carv’d colossal. 
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Thence, we pass’d within ; 
And, threading antique galleries, like tombs, 
Came on a pleasant chamber looking south, 
A fretted casement (through whose panes the moon 
Oozed crimson, diamonded with burning spots, 
Emerald, and gold, and blue, like heaps of gems 
Toss’d from a silver urn along the floor ?) 
Gave to a garden, sloped adown the hill, 
And set with myrtle bosks, and ranged with urns, 
And in the midst a fountain. 


Hard beside, 
A table, clothed with purple and stiff gold, 
Stood by, with silver goblets heap’d, and fruit— 
Plums, emerald-rinded melons, peaches, grapes. 
A lady’s glove was flung among the cups ; 
And off an antique chair, full in the moon 
A heap of letters, loos’d from their silk thread, 
Was fall’n into a jar of dead rose-leaves ; 
Near which upon the ground lay a guitar. 
“The dark is worn,” said Arthur, “and the earth 
Already her dim dewy bosom slants 
Against the pale east. The last drowsy star 
Begins to flicker; yonder fountain drips 
With morning. How the charm’d night lingers here ! 
But Constance comes not: we will seek her out. 
She must be in the garden. Are we not 
Like Princes, in a fairy-fable, led 
Through palaced halls, where not a face is seen, 
Nor footfall heard along the corridors, 
To find the prison’d lady of our love ? 
Whom we have seen, perchance, in charmed dreams, 
Or magic mirrors, beautiful, and lone!’ 
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THE RECENT GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


AttHoucH the eyes of the world 
are just now directed almost exclu- 
sively to Eastern Europe, in which 
events are occurring of far more than 
national import, it may not be either 
ill-timed, or uninteresting, to cast a 
hasty glance over another quarter of 
the globe, in which a development of 
power is going on, silently but rapidly 
—unattended by the startling incidents 
of battle by land or sea, yet not the 
less pregnant with results which may 
influence the destinies of a large por- 
tion of the human race. We need 
scarcely say that our remarks point to 
the American Republic, and that it is 
that young giant of the West whose 
growth to maturity affords an object 
of contemplation infinitely more in- 
structive than any which barbaric 
Russia presents in her frenzied strug- 
gle for territorial aggrandizement, or 
the powers of Western Europe afford 
in their ill-cemented and doubtful 
union to repel the aggressor. Until 
within the last few years we have 
been too much in the habit of treating 
the accounts brought before us of 
American progress to greatness as ex- 
travagant gasconade. The govern- 
ments of Europe have been disposed 
to ignore the pretensions which she 
has put forth, until, from one after 
another, she has wrung reparation for 
actual or imagined wrongs. Even 
when we saw her flag flying in every 
port of the world, and felt the active 
competition of her merchants and ship- 
owners, we were disposed to regard 
her rather as an interloping trafficker, 
with whom, from her distance from 
us and her isolated position, Europe 
could have little sympathy, than as 
the germ of a powerful nation with a 
mighty future in prospect. With a 
view to bring about a proper recogni- 
tion of the actual and growing impor- 
tance of America as a member of the 
great family of nations, we propose 
here to give a few statistics illustra- 
tive, not only of the innate elements 
of strength and progress which she 

ssesses, but also of the genius shown 
as her people in turning them to pro- 
fitable account. 

One of the most remarkable features 





in the history of America, and to 
which she owes much of her present 
growth and prosperity, is the fore. 
sight with which she has laid the 
foundations of that prosperity. In this 
her population have not evinced the 
spirit of the mere huckster, anxious 
only for present gain, but rather the 
enlarged views of the patriot, anxious 
for the future weal of his country and 
his race. A striking expression of this 
spirit is furnished in a report made to 
the Legislature of the United States 
in 1812, by Governor Morris, De Witt 
Clinton, and other eminent men, ap- 
pointed as a commission to inquire into 
the practicability and prospects of the 
great canal to connect Lake Erie with 
the River Hudson, a project scouted 
at the time as prepostercus. After 
boldly stating that the tolls from this 
great national work—for such it has 
proved—would amply repay the out-* 
lay required for its construction, the 
commissioners remark :— 


“It is impossible to ascertain, and it 
is difficult to imagine, how much toll 
would be collected. The amount of 
transportation might be estimated by 
submitting probabilities to calculation. 
But, like our advance in numbers and 
wealth, calculation outruns fancy. 
Things, which twenty years ago any man 
would have been laughed at for believing, 
we now see. 

“ At that time the most ardent mind,, 
proceeding on established facts by the 
unerring rule of arithmetic, was obliged 
to drop the pen at results which imagi- 
nation could not embrace.” 


After stating some facts to bear out 
their view of the result of the project, 
they proceed :— 

“Standing on such facts, is it extrava- 
gant to believe that New York may look 
forward to the receipt (at no distant 
day) of one million dollars nett revenue. 
from this canal? The life of an indivi- 
dual is short. The time is not distant 
when those who make this report will 
have passed away. But no time is fixed’ 
to the existence of a state; and the first 
wish of a patriot’s heart is that his may 
be immortal, 

It may be mentioned, as a — of 
the sound judgment displayed by these 
men, that, within eight years of the 
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completion of the canal, its tolls ex- 
ceeded the estimated returns.* 

It is not, however, as_ successful 
projectors that the forethought of the 
American people has been shown; for 
in fact, their public works have been 
anything but remunerative, and have 
even been the cause of bringing down 
obloquy upon some of the states, which 
have repudiated the payment of debts 
contracted for their construction. It 
is the forethought and sound judg- 
ment displayed in their design with 
which we have to deal. The great 
object of American enterprise has been, 
from a very early period, to connect 
the great lakes and the fertile valleys 
of the middle and western States with 
the cities and ports along the Atlantic 
seaboard; to improve the navigation 
of her great rivers, and thus bring 
into cultivation the valuable tracts of 
country along their banks; and, as a 
part of this great work, to connect 
with each other, by railways and 
canals, the towns and villages in the 

*more densely-peopled and cultivated 
districts which lie along the entire 
eastern frontier of her territory from 
the State of Maine to the Gulf of Fio- 
rida. To carry out the gencral design, 
vast sums have been lavished, and 
expensive works constructed, in many 
instances far in advance of any ascer- 
tained requirements of the country, 
and certainly with little prospect of 
an early return for the expenditure. 
But in the mean time the most appa- 
rently hopeless of these works are 
eonferring important benefits upon the 
mass of the community, by developing 
sources of wealth which might other- 
wise have been closed for years, if not 
centuries to come, and aflording new 
spheres for the enterprise of a people, 
whose passion for adventure and no- 
velty seems to know no bounds. From 
the extended means of locomotion thus 
afforded, has been derived that striking 
feature in the American character 
which has so long been the subject of 
European remark, and frequently of 
ridicule — the disposition to migrate 
upon their own soil. For upwards of 
twenty years her population have been 
moving westward, driving the red 
Indian before them, and subduing to 
the plough the hunting-grounds of his 
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race. No sooner has a state or a dis- 
trict been cleared, and partially popu- 
lated, than the pioneers who first 
opened up its soil have started 
again in search of cheaper localities 
for the exercise of their untiring ener- 
gies, in part, no doubt, impressed with 
the knowledge that, although they 
were increasing their distance from a 
market for their productions, the abun- 
dant facilities provided by nature and 
art for their transmission would neu- 
tralise this difficulty. Another cir- 
cumstance has tended materially to 
diffuse the population of America, as 
it increased, over a larger extent of 
territory, instead of locating it round 
any particular centre. At an early 
period they were taught the necessity 
of being self-dependent, especially for 
the supply of those articles of clothing, 
&e., suitable for the wants of such a 
people. Every settler carried with 
him into the wilds the means and 
knowledge required for the manufac- 
ture of such articles, rudely perhaps, 
but sufficient for his purposes. Prox- 
—— to a market for supply was thus 
rendered a non-essential feature in his 
condition. As early as 1810, we find 
from a return prepared by the federal 
government of the Union that the do- 
mestic manufactures of America, of 
all descriptions, were of the value of 
127,694,602 dollars annually; and 
it has been estimated by competent 
authorities that, of 36,793,249 dol- 
lars—the value of the manufactures 
of wool, cotton, and flax, with their 
mixtures—fully two-thirds were pro- 
duced in the houses of the farmers 
and other inhabitants. Nor is it con- 
sidered that this desirable state of 
things in a new country—the exist- 
ence of, household manufactures— is 
materially changed since 1810. At 
all events, it was not changed up to 
1852; for, although, during the inter- 
val, large manufacturing establish- 
ments had been formed, their produce 
appears to have been chiefly for expor- 
tation. 

In 1842 we find America capable of 
exporting cotton manufactures to the 
value of 3,122,546 dollars, and includ- 
ing fabrics of wool and flax to the value 
of 12,699,500 dollars, or one-third of 
the total production of 1810. Taking 





* Maccrecor’s Commercial Tariffs, Part 15; United States, vol. ii. page 789. 
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into consideration the large increase of 
her population, the domestic produc- 
tion must have vastly increased during 
the interval, for we find no such in- 
crease of imports as would warrant the 
supposition that they had become less 
reliant upon their own industry and 
resources. In fact, it is estimated 
that in 1852 no less than 7,500,000 
dollars’ worth of cotton was consumed 
in “household” manufactures. 

Whilst the agricultural portion of 
the American people have been thus 
led to extend the area of their loca- 
tion, and lay under contribution new 
and vast sources of wealih, enterprise 
has not been wanting to promote the 
growth of their cities and towns. No 
country in the world, Great Britain 
not excepted, has succeeded more 
signally in directing its natural advan- 
tages to the promotion of commerce. 
Its abundance of water power has 
been promptly seized upon for manu- 
factures of every description. Ma- 
chinery of the most perfect kind has 
been applied to all their processes, eco- 
nomising labour, facilitating locomo- 
tion, and aiding in surmounting those 
difficulties which have ever impeded 
the progress of young nations. The 
gigantic power of steam has nowhere 
been more abundantly and usefully 
employed ;—in the mine and in the 
mill; on its rivers and its lakes, its 
canals and its railroads ; doing the work 
of millions of hands, and of human 
and animal sinews, yet without 
creating 8 vacuum in the market for 
labour, or diminishing, at all percep- 
tibly, the rewards of industry in any 
portion of its territory. From 1830 
to 1840, in a period of only ten years, 
the increase in the population of 
twenty of the largest towns in the 
United States, from New York to St. 
Louis inclusive, was 55 per cent: 
and we shall show hereafter that this 
rate of increase has been fully sus- 
tained, especially in those situated in 
the region of the great lakes, towards 
which the influx of settlers has lately 
been drawn, both from Europe and 
from other portions of America her- 
self. .Yet she has been enabled not 
only to employ profitably the natu- 
ral increase which has taken place in 
her population, but also to absorb, 
without apparent effort or inconveni- 
ence, the vast tide of emigration which 
Europe has been for years directing 
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to her shores. She possesses a foreign 
commerce second only to that of Great 
Britain, a powerful mercantile mar- 
ine, a well-appointed and powerful 
fleet-—every element, in fact, which 
is required to insure a nation’s great- 
ness. All this she has achieved main- 
ly through the well-directed energies 
and the persevering hardihood of her 
citizens, whose guiding rule of action 
has ever been to look and struggle 
forward, whilst elder nations have 
been content to loiter upon the 
beaten track of medivcrity, and hesi- 
tate and count the cost of every step 
of progress beyond that beaten track. 

Years ago—before the amazing de- 
velopment of her resources which we 
have witnessed during the past ten 
years—American statesmen and wri- 
ters saw and predicted the future, and 
attributed it mainly to the facilities 
which had been provided in her rail- 
ways and canals, for the encourage- 
ment of the commercial and agricul- — 
tural industry of her population. One 
of these—Mr. Scott of Ohio, in an able’ 
series of articles on the internal trade 
of the country, published in 1843 in 
Hunt’s Merchant’s  Magazine—made 
the following extraordinary calculation 
of the probable rate of increase of that 
population :— 


“In 1840 the United States had a po- 
pulation of 17,068,666. Allowing its fu- 
ture increase to be at the rate o 
thirty-three and one-third per cent for, 
each succeeding period of ten years, we 
shall number in 1940, 303,101,641. Past 
experience warrants us in expecting this 
great increase. In 1790 our number 
was 3,927,827. .. . But, lest a hundred 
years seem too long to be relied on, in a 
calculation having so many elements, let 
us see how matters will stand fifty years 
from 1840, or forty-seven years from 
thistime. The ratio of increase we have 
adopted cannot be objected to as extra- 
vagant for this period. In 1890, ac- 
cording to that ration, our number will 
be 72,000,000. Of these 22,000,000 will 
bea fair allowance for the Atlantic slope. 
Of the remaining 50,000,000, 2,000,000 
may reside west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, leaving 48,000,000 for the great 
valley within the States.” 


This will naturally strike most per- 
sons as an extravagant calculation. 
It ignores, in the first place, the na- 
tural tendency of a population, in- 
creasing in density, and of which large 
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masses are congregating in cities and 
towns, to assume a higher rate of mor- 
tality. It overlooks, too, an import- 
ant, but well-ascertained fact, that the 
climate of some portions of the Ameri- 
can continent is unfavourable to lon- 
gevity, and to the maintenance of the 
human species in its aboriginal vigour 
and hardihood. The native-born 
Yankee rarely possesses the corporeal 
stamina of his ancestry of a few gene- 
rations past. But, on the other hand, 
it must be borne in mind that America 
has of late received many additional 
elements of strength, which were not 
within the contemplation of the writer 
who thus estimated her future pro- 
gress. For the twenty years from 
1825 to 1844, upwards of a year sub- 
sequent to his estimate being formed, 
the total emigration to that country 
from the United Kingdom amounted 
only to 569,633 adults, the average 
being 28,481 per annum. In the two 
years of 1851 and 1852 we find, from 
the return of the Government Emigra- 
tion Commissioners, that the emigra- 
tion from the United Kingdom amount- 
ed to 511,618 adults, or very nearly 
equal to the entire emigration of the 
twenty years ending in 1844. The 
impetus given by the discovery of 
the golden treasures of California 
to emigration, not only from this 
country and from Europe, but also 
from the countries of the Pacific, 
could not have been foreseen by the 
writer in question, otherwise he would 
certainly have set down more than 
2,000,000 for the population west of 
the Rocky Mountains in 1890. 

Let us, however, come to the actual 
results, so far as population is con- 
cerned, of the decade from 1840 to 
1850. We take our data here from 
“A Communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting, in 
compliance with a resolution of the 
Senate of March 8th, 1851, the Report 
of Israel D. Andrews, Consul of the 
United States for Canada and New 
Brunswick, on the Trade of the Great 
Lakes and Rivers of the British North 
American Colonies,;” printed at Wash- 
ington, by order of the United States 
government, in 1853, to which is added 
most complete statistics of the growth 
of that country itself. 
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In 1840, as made up toSept. 80, the popu- 
lation of the Union was,. 17,069,458 


1841, . 17,612,507 
ma ~~ % 4 eee 
1848, to June 80, . . 18,698,615 
1844, oe ° - 19,241,670 
1845, “ . 19,784,725 
1846, wi - 20,327,780 
1847, - . 20,870,835 
1848, PP . 21,413,890 
1849, “ . 21,956,940 
1850, rs . 28,246,301 
1851, al ‘ . 24,250,000 
1852, a : . 25,000,000* 


We have given each year separately, 
in order to show the accumulating ratio 
in which the population has lately been 
increasing. In the first five years, the 
amount of increase was 2,'715,272, or 
an average of 543,050 per annum. In 
the second five years, it was 3,461,576, 
or an average of 692,315 per annum. 
In the ten years, it was 6,176,848, 
which is above the rate of thirty-three 
and a-third per cent, assumed wy Mr. 
Scott, in the calculation to which we 
have referred. In the two years, from 
30th June 1850 to the same date in 
1852, the increase was 1,753,500, or 
876,750 per annum, which rate, if 
maintained, even without any accele- 
ration, will bring the population, in 
1860, to 32,000,000, the increase being 
thus upwards of 35 per centin the de- 
cade, instead of the thirty-three and 
a-third assumed. With reference to 
the data upon which the returns of 
population in the Secretary of the 
Treasury’s communication are based, 
we may explain, that an average im- 
migration of only 150,000 persons an- 
nually was assumed. According to the 
rate of progress thus arrived at, it is 
stated, that “the inhabitants had in- 
creased to 25,237,000 on the first Janu- 
ary 1853. But during the intervening 
period”—since June 1, 1850—*“ there 
had arrived from Europe 990,000 im- 
migrants, which was 604,000 above the 
average for the same length of time dur- 
ing the previous decennial term. This 
excess being added to the natural in- 
crease, and to the number of immi- 
grants who had airived upon the ave- 
riage before mentioned, the result 
shows that the population of the United 
States on the Ist of January 1853 was 
25,841,000, representing an increase 
of 2,578,000, somewhat over eleven per 








* This appears to be under-estimated, as will be found hereafter. 














cent, during the thirty-one months pre- 
ceding.” In 1850, it is estimated that 
140 cities and towns, of more than 
10,000 inhabitants each, contained a po- 
pulation of 2,860,000; and that in towns 
and villages, of more than 200 inhabi- 
tants each, there was a population of 
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1,140,000, making a total population, in 
cities, towns, and villages, of 4,000,000. 
The remaining population, in number 
19,263,000, were located in rural dis- 
tricts. The total value of the real and 
personal property in the United States 
is estimated as follows: 


Value of farms, plantations, live stock, farming implements, mate- ° Dollars. ' 


rials, &e., June 1, 1850, 


Personal estate, other than above, owned 


- 4,599,364,000 


by the rural population, . 2,660,000,000 


Real and personal property owned in cities, towns, and villages, . 2,312,000,000 


United States and State 
not taxed, - ‘ 


stocks owned in the United States, and 


100,000,000 


Total value of real and personal property of the U.S, in 1850, - 9,071,364,000 


Add 10 per cent for increase of prices since June, 1850, 
Ditto for increase in amount of property, : 


Total value of real and personal property, January 1, 1853, . 


From another table, contained in 
the same report, we find that the 
amount and value of the productions 
of agriculture, representing the yield 
of the 4,599,364,000 dollars of the 
above capital employed by the rural 
population was, in 1852, estimated at 
a total of 1,752,583,042 dollars. Of 
this yield the following were the prin- 
cipal items :— 


Dollars. 
Wheat, 148,000,000 bush. 143,000,000 
Rye, ° 15,607,000 “ 13,880,230 
Ind. corn, 652,900,000 “ 891,200,000 
Oats, 161,000,000 “ 70,840,000 


Cotton, 1,290,000,000 Ibs. 129,000,000 


Wool, . 58,067,000 “ 20,088,500 
Irish pota- 

toes,. 97,500,000 bush. 73,125,000 
Sweet do. 42,085,000 “ 33,688,000 
‘Butter, 344,592,000 lbs. 68,918,400 
Hay, 15,222,000 tons. 190,275,000 
Animals slaughtered, 133,000,000 


Annual increase of live stock 167,750,000 


In an abstract of the cereal produce 
of the United States, in 1851, the quan- 
tities are set down as follows :— 


Wheat, . 100,508,899 bushels: 
Rye . 14,188,639  “ 
Corn, 592,326,612 * 


Which, compared with the estimate 
above, shows that a remarkable in- 
crease had taken place in 1852 in the 
quantity of wheat produced; whilst 
rye and Indian corn had remained at 
about their previous growth. The 
exports, in 1851, to all countries, were 
as follows : 


Wheat, . 1,026,725 bushels, 
Flour, 2,202,325 barrels. 
Corn, . 8,426,811 bushels. 


Indian meal, 208,622 barrels. 
This, it will at once be seen, is the 


907,186,400 
907,136,400 


a 


- 10,885,686,800 
merest fraction of the produce of the 
country ; and the question will natu- 
rally suggest itself, What is the quan- 
tity of grain which such a people will 
be capable of sparing for the consump- 
tion of Europe, when the capabilities 
of their soil are brought more fully 
into exercise ? 

The total value of the productions 
of industry, including all interests, is 
thus set down : 
Agriculture for 1852, as Dollars. 

above, . . 1,752,583,042 
General industry, . 1,188,000,000 
Home, or household ma- 


nufactures, 80,250,000 








Total, . 2,932,762,642 
Comparing the amount of the last 
two items, 1,163,250,000 dollars, with 
the value of the productions of in- 
dustry previously set down for the 
year 1810, it follows that the increase 
has been nearly tenfold during the 
past forty-two years. With a view 
of showing that the consumption of 
this large quantity of the produce of the 
soil and of the industry of the people 
has been chiefly at home, we may state 
that in'1852 the total value exported 
only reached 154,930,947 dollars, or 
6.19 dollars perhead. In asocial point 
of view such a state of things is grati- 
fying. It is well for any community 
when they can reserve for their own 
use so large a proportion of their own 
products. But we find that, in addi- 
tion, America has of late increased 
largely her consumption of foreign 
merchandise. The following is an ex- 
tract from another table exhibiting the 
extent of the increase :— 








/ 
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| Consum 

Years. Imported. Re-exported. “~~ = it 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1830, ° ° 10,876,920 14,387,479 56,489,441 4.39 
1840, . : 107,141,519 18,190,312 88,951,207 5.21 
1850, . ‘ 178,138,318 14,951,808 163,186,510 7.01 
1852, : 212,613,282 17,273,841 195,339,941 8.00 























This large excess in the consumption 
of foreign merchandise is readily ac- 
counted for, without supposing that 
any great substitution of such mer- 
chandise for domestic productions has 
taken place amongst the American 
people generally. It is explained by 
the fact that large shipments from 
this and other countries have gone to 
California, either direct by the route 
via Cape Horn, or from the ports of 
the Pacific and the Eastern and China 
Seas. The population of California 
have not yet become self-supporting, 
and their domestic industry is almost 
exclusively engaged in mining pur- 
suits. But there appears on the face 
of the returns, from which our data 
are derived, a problem, which at first 
sight is difficult to solve. The total 
consumption of the United States is 
exhibited as greater than its produc- 
tion, large though the latter is. When 
attentively examined, however, the 
difficulty disappears. It is stated by 
the author cf the return, that, “in as- 
certaining the price of crops, those of 
the New York price-current for Janu- 
ary 1853 have been taken, and a de- 
duction therefrom of 15 per cent has 
been made to cover expenses of trans- 
portation and commercial charges.” 

This would have been correct had the 
object been merely to show how much 
of the value of the productions of the 
country went into the pocket of the 
actual producer. But it is not correct 
in a comparison between the exports 
and imports of the country. The cost 
of transport from the far western 
states to the great marts of consump- 
tion is equally a return for the capital 
invested in canals, railways, steam- 
boats, and labour, as the products 
themselves, estimated at the place of 
their growth, are the return to the 
grower for his capital, rent, seed, 
and labour. Those products—the 
surplus of which, when it arrives at 





the great marts of consumption, is 
exchangeable, or nearly so, for all 
that is required of foreign growth or 
manufacture—have been distributing, 
along the thousands of miles whic 

they have traversed from the far-off 
west, a fertilizing stream of wealth, 
whose flow has supported and glad- 
dened many thousands of happy 
homes. And to show the fallacy of 
modern, or merely customhouse sta- 
tistics, as determining the position of 
a commercial nation, it should be 
borne in mind that not only are the 
gains of that nation healthily distri- 
buted amongst its population through 
the means of its internal traffic, but 
that they are also in part composed of 
the profit upon its shipping engaged 
in transporting its productions to fo- 
reign markets. Had we a return of 
the large amount of money yearly 
earned by the ship-owners and com- 
manders and officers, and the crews 
of the United States, we should cease 
to be surprised that, notwithstanding 
her large consumption both of domés- 
tic and foreign productions, we so sel- 
dom hear of any very serious balance 
of trade against her. 

It is an undoubted fact, however, 
that America has of late been sailing 
very close to the wind in the way of 
expenditure—living, in fact, nearly, if 
not quite up to her income. She has 
done this, notwithstanding the vast 
productiveness of her new Californian 
possessions, which in 1850 yielded 
60,000,000 dollars, and have since 
then rather increased than dimin- 
ished. But we must not be blind to 
the fact that she is still, and even 
more energetically than at any former 
period of her history, heaping up the 
materials of her future greatness. Let 
us turn for a moment, in proof of this, 
to the rapid progress which she has 
recently been making as a maritime 
power. In 1840, the amount of ton- 











nage belonging to the United States, 
of all descriptions, was 2,130,743 
tons. In i850 it was 3,535,454 
tons; and in 1852 it was 4,138,439 
tons, having increased, during the 
twelve years, 2,007,696 tons, or a 
little over 94 per cent. In 1842 
the American tonnage, entered from 
foreign into American ports, was 
1,510,111 tons, and in 1851, 3,054,349 
tons, having more than doubled in 
nine years. The clearances were, in 
1842, 1,536,451 tons, and in 1851 
3,200,519 tons, having also more than 
doubled in the nine years. Notwith- 
standing this display of energy and 
enterprise, the American shipowner 
and builder had not overtaken the 
requirements of their country, caused 
by the amazing development of its com- 
merce and production during these 
years; for we find the entries of fo- 
reign ships increased from '732,775 
tons in 1842 to 1,939,091 in 1851, 
and the clearances from '740,497 in 
1842 to 1,929,535 in 1851. To show 
the extent of that development we find 
from the above data that, whereas the 
commerce of the United States with 
all the world employed 2,259,917 tons 
of shipping in 1842, it required to do 
so in 1851 no less than 5,011,747 tons. 

That it will take America some 
years to supply the increase of ton- 
nage required to enable her trade to 
be carried on in ships of her own will 
be apparent from the following state- 
ment:—In 1841, there was built in 
her various ports 761 vessels, of which 
the aggregate tonnage was 118,893 
tons. In 1852 the number of ships 
was 1444, of an aggregate tonnage of 
351,454. We have seen above how 
far this increase has fallen short of 
the country’s requirements; yet in no 
branch of industry has a greater 
amount of energy been displayed, 
and by no people have finer models 
and better workmanship been pro- 
duced, as, for example, their “clip- 
pers,” which are rapidly making their 
way into the English market to be 
employed in our passenger-carrying 
trade to and from Australia. 

We have already referred to the 
enterprise displayed in the construc- 
tion of railroads and canals to con- 
nect the far western states, the great 
lakes, and the extensive valley of 
the interior, with the ports and cities 
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of the Atlantic seaboard, as the main 
cause of the vast development of the 
production and commerce of the 
American Republic which has re- 
cently taken place. It will be neces- 
sary that we should now glance briefly 
at the progress of these important 
links in the chain of internal com- 
munication. In the first instance we 
shall refer to the railroads. In an 
elaborate table in Macgregor’s United 
States, vol. ii., pp. 790 and 791, there 
were estimated to be in operation, in 
1840, 2290 miles of railway through- 
out the various states of the Union. 
There were in progress at the same 
period 2346} miles, making a total of 
46364 miles in operation and con- 
structing. These lines are described 
as follows, in an article written at the 
time by Mr. J. H. Lauman, an able 
authority :— ; 

“If we survey the map of the United 
States we shall find the termini of these 
lines, at both ends, rest at the principal 
commercial towns of the country, both in 
the east and west. The principal termini 
of each track upon the Atlantic seaboard 
may be found in Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Norfolk, Wilmington, Charles- 
ton, and Savannah. From these grand- 
points of shipment the railroad tracks 
run across the interior, and, intersecting 
in their course the most prominent vil- 
lages and cities, terminate at the grand 
marts of western commerce, and the 
shores of their navigable rivers.” 

In 1847-8, a report by Mr. Walker, 
an eminent statistician, estimated the 
railroads of the United States at 
5500 miles, constructed at an ex- 
pense of one hundred and sixty-six 
millions of dollars; and at the date 
of the communication of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, from which we have 
already condensed very freely, the 
length of railroads is set down at 
13,300 miles, constructed at a cost of 
400,000,000 dollars, in addition to 
about ten thousand more miles in 
progress. As the result, the writer 
says :— f 

“The imports and exports have in- 
creased from three hundred to over four 
hundred millions; the tonnage, inward 
and outward, from 6,700,703 to 
10,591,045 tons; the tonnage owned 
from 2,839,000 to 4,200,000 tens. The 
receipts into the treasury, exclusive of 
loans, have increased from twenty-six 
to over forty-nine millions ; and the Ca- 
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lifornian trade, the whole of which does 
not appear in the published returns— 
the commercial phenomenon of a com- 
mercial age—has also added a hundred 
millions to. the national commerce, and, 
more than any event of the last forty 
years, has invigorated the navigating 
interest of the country, and toa great 
degree had a powerful influence over 
the commercial marine of the world: 
the whole contributing to swell the in- 
ternal trade, and enabling the United 
States to own more than two-fifths of 
the tonnage of the world.” 


The passage in the above extract 
which we have marked in italics 
reads rather like gasconade, and will 
be so regarded by those who are ac- 
customed to be guided by the meagre 
details given in the Board of Trade 
Returns of this country. Such an 
impression may perhaps be in some 
measure removed when we look at the 
vast addition to the coasting trade of 
America which California must-have 
occasioned for the transport of goods 
and passengers from the Atlantic 
ports round Cape Horn. It will en- 
able the reader better to estimate the 
extent of this addition, if we state 
that the amazing increase, which we 
have shown above to have taken 
place in the entries and clearances of 
American shipping, refers exclusively 
to vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade. None of the “licensed and 
enrolled” vessels belonging to the 
Union are so engaged, but confine 
themselves exclusively to the fisheries, 
the lake and the coasting trades. 
When it is considered that the two 
latter employed, up to June 1851, 
a tonnage of 1,854,318 tons, upon 
which the Treasury returns of 1852 
exhibit an increase of about ten per 
cent, it is not difficult to conceive 
that the increased employment af- 
forded by California to shipping, to- 
gether with the movement of produce, 
&c. from the ports of the Atlantic to 
that scene of adventurous life and 
enormous consumption, may have en- 
larged the general transactions of the 
country to the extent of the hundred 
millions of dollars mentioned. We 
are not, nor was the writer of the re- 
port which we have quoted, speakin 
of California having added a Seadved 
millions to the national imports or ex- 
ports, but to the “national commerce.” 
It will not be thought remarkable 
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in the present day that the cities and 
states of the Union which first took 
steps to connect the fertile valley 
lying beyond the Alleghany Moun- 
tains with the Atlantic, should have 
made the greatest progress in im- 
portance and prosperity. It was the 
fortune of the state of New York to 
take the earliest step to effect this 
great desideratum, although Wash- 
ington had perhaps first suggested its 
importance, in agitating a movement 
for the purpose of connecting the 
country adjoining the great lakes 
with his own native state of Vir- 
ginia. The construction of the canal 
from Lake Erie to the River Hudson 
gave to the former state an impulse 
which has placed her population in 
the first rank amongst American 
communities. This canal, we have 
already stated, was, although for- 
mally commenced on the 4th July 
1817, not opened until the 26th Oc- 
tober 1825. Previously to its con- 
struction, the cost of transit trom 
Lake Erie to tide water was such 
as to prohibit the shipment of western 
produce and merchandise to New 
York ; and it consequently came only 
to Baltimore and Philadelphia. “As 
soon as the lakes were reached”— 
we quote from the Secretary of the 
Treasury again—“the line of navi- 
gable water was extended through 
them nearly one thousand miles far- 
ther from the interior. The western 
states immediately commenced the 
construction of similar works, for 
the purpose of opening a communica- 
tion from the more remote portions 
of their territories with this great 
water-line. All these works took 
their direction and character from 
the Erie Canal, which in this manner 
became the outlet for the greater part 
of the produce of the west.” With- 
out such a work the west would have 
had no attractions for a settler, and 
have probably remained a waste up 
to the present time; and New York 
itself could not have progressed as it 
has done. In addition, however, to 
the formation of the Erie Canal, New 
York originated, in advance of most 
other states, lines of railway through- 
out its territory, in connection either 
with the canal, or between its vari- 
ous towns and settlements. It also 
connected itself by railroad with Lake 
Champlain, and succeeded in divert- 
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ing a considerable portion of the 
transit trade of Canada from the St. 
Lawrence through these communica- 
tions to the port of New York. The 
effect of this enterprise, displayed by 
the people and by the state, may be 
estimated by the fact that the popu- 
lation, which was, in 1830, 1,918,608, 
had increased in 1840 to 2,428,921, 
and in 1850 was 3,097,394. In 1830, 
the value of the imports at New York 
was 38,656,064 dollars; in 1840 it 
had reached 60,064,942 dollars; and 
in 1851, when the network of railway 
communications throughout the State 
had come into complete operation, 
the value of imports was 144,454,616 
dollars. Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, all of whom had been be- 
hind New York in energetic efforts to 
connect themselves with the great 
lakes and the west, imported only, 
in 1851, to the value of 30,508,139, 
14,168,618, and 6,648,774 dollars re- 
spectively. The exports from the 
four ports bear about the same pro- 
portion to each other, New York 
somewhat increasing the amount of 
its supremacy. In its entries of ton- 
nage, however, the advantage in fa- 
vour of New York is out of all ques- 
tion the greatest, arising from the 
fact that she has made for herself not 
only the shortest routes to the far 
western states of America, but to 
Upper Canada as well. In 1840 and 
1850 the tonnage of the four ports 
respectively was as follows :— 


1840. 1850. 
Boston, 245,333 tons. 512,217 tons. 
New York, 545,931 “ 1,448,768 “ 
Phila. 87,702 “ 159,686 “ 
Baltimore, 82,140 “ 113,127 “ 


The populations of the four cities 
were as follows in the years 1840 and 
1850 :— 


1840. 1850. 
Boston, 93,383 souls. 188,788 souls. 
New York, 312,712 “ 515,394 * 
Phila. 258,832 “ 409,353 “ 
Baltimore, 102,313 “ 169,012 “ 


The writer of the report remarks— 
“The foregoing statements show that, 
while the cities of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia have made a rapid ad- 
vance in population, their foreign 
commerce has remained nearly sta- 
tionary for a long series of years, 
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proving most conclusively that a large 
foreign commerce can only be main- 
tained by a city that is able to make 
herself the depot of the domestic pro- 
ducts of the country.” This supre- 
macy of New York, however, it is 
added, has been derived mainly by 
means of the Erie Canal; and rail- 
roads are now proving themselves 
superior conveyances. Other states 
and ports, therefore, from which rail- 
roads have been constructed, or are 
in progress, may shortly be expected 
to compete with New York for the 
western trade; and she is herself ac- 
tively preparing for such competition. 
Whichever state may be the victor in 
such a struggle, the world at large, 
and especially the western states of 
the American Union, can scarcely 
be the losers; and we may anticipate. 
as its sure result, a further develop- 
ment of the resources of that great 
country. 

The efforts of the southern states 
to attract towards their ports the pro- 
duce collected in Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Outario, 
with the magnificent rivers which 
empty themselves into the Gulf of 
Mexico, have rivalled those made by 
the Atlantic states; and their success 
has been littleif at all lesssignal. The 
district through which the Mississippi 
and its tributaries run, bearing upon 
their waters the material wealth of an 
almost illimitable extent of soil fitted 
for cultivation, is thus referred to by 
Mr. Calhoun, in his report to the Mem- 
phis Convention, appointed to devise 
measures for improving the navigation 
of the western waters :— 


“Looking beyond to a not very distant 
future, when this immense valley—con- 
taining within its limits 1,200,000 square 
miles, lying in its whole extent in the 
temperate zone, and occupying a position 
midway between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, unequalled in the fertility and 
diversity of its productions, intersected 
by the mighty stream, including its tribu- 
taries, by which it is drained, and which 
supply « continuous navigation of upwards 
of ten thousand miles, with a coast, aneli:d- 
ing both banks, of twice that length—shall 
be crowded with population, and its re- 
sources fully developed, imagination it- 
self is tamed | in the attempt to realise the 
magnitude of its commerce.” 


The route by which the produce of 
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the west reaches New Orleans, its 
chief port of shipment, is thus described 
by the same writer :— 

“The order in which the several col- 
lection districts on the lakes and rivers 
of the interior are shown, commences on 
Lake Champlain, from which it extends 
up the St. Lawrence River and Lake On- 
tario to the Niagara River; thence up 
Lake Erie, the Detroit River, and Lake 
Huron to Michilimackinac; thence up 
Lake Michigan to Chicago; thence across 
the Mississippi River, and down that 
stream to New Orleans, thus extending on 
a natural line of interior navigation, which 
has but two slight interruptions, from the 
waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
those of the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 
not less than 2,850 miles, upon which is 
employed, for purposes of trade and tra- 
vel, a steam tonnage of 69,166 tons. The 
Ohio basin forms of itself a cross section 
of 1,100 miles in length, embracin 
simply the districts on that river, a 
its tributaries.” 


Thus, in point of fact, the largest 
and most densely-populated portion of 
the American territory, with only two 
interruptions—the first occurring at 
Lewiston, where the route is by land 
for a short distance to Buffalo, in order 
to avoid the Niagara falls, and the 
second at Chicago, where the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal is adopted—may 
be fairly said to be insular, its shores 
being throughout capable of being ap- 
proached by steamers, ranging from 
400 to 1100 tons. In proof of the 
importance of this natural feature of 
the Northern Continent in promoting 
nautical enterprise, we may state that, 
from recent inquiries, it appears that 
“the entire strength of the steam 
marine of the lakes and rivers of the 
interior consists of 765 vessels, mea- 
suring 204,725 tons, and employing 
17,607 persons as officers, crews, dc.” 
This is in addition to sailing craft, 
sloops, barges, &c., employed in the 
lake traffic. The tonnage of the lakes 
of all descriptions, so far as it can be 
accurately ascertained, was in 1820, 
3,500 tons; in 1830, 20,000 tons; in 
1840, 75,000; and in 1850 it had 
reached 215,787 tons ! 

It will scarcely appear surprising 
that, with such facilities of communi- 
cation and transport for their commerce 
provided in every direction, the pro- 
gress in population and wealth of the 
states situated in the great valley 
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westward of the Alleghany Mountains 
to the lakes, and upon the Gulf of 
Mexico, has been greater within the 
past few years than the progress of 
those occupying the Atlantic slope. 
Commencing with the city of New Or- 
leans—the chief port for the outlet of 
their commerce—we find that its po- 
pulation was in 1800 about 8000; in 
1810, 17,242; in 1820, 27,176; in 
1830, 46,310. We have now arrived 
at the period when steam navigation 
on the western lakes and rivers had 
begun to produce their effect. In 
1840, the population was 102,193, and 
in 1850, 125,000, ineluding its suburbs. 
The following table exhibits the value 
of property received from the interior 
at New Orleans, during the last eleven 
years, of which we have complete 
data :— 


1841-42, . ° 45,716,045 dollars. 


1842-43, 53,728,054 “ 
1843-44, 60,094,716 “ 
1844-45, 57,199,122 * 
1845-46, 77,193,464 
1846-47, 90,033,256 “ 
1847-48, 79,779,151“ 
1848-49, 81,989,692 
1849-50, 96,897,873 
1850-51, 106,924,083 “ 
1851-52, 108,051,708 “ 


The exports from New Orleans of 
domestic produce were, in 1834, 
22,848,995 dols.; in 1840, 32,998,059 ; 
and in 1850, 37,698,277. In 1851, 
they rose at one step to 53,968,013 
dollars. During the ten years from 
1835 to 1844 inclusive, the average 
receipts of duties at the Custom- 
house were 905,196 dollars. For 
the eight years, from 1845 to 1852 
inclusive, the average was 1,648,298 
dollars. There has also been a re- 
markable increase in the trade of the 
other. gulf-ports, including Mobile, 
Pensacola, St. Mark’s, Apalachicola, 
and the ports of Texas. 

The relative progress of the Atlan- 
tic states and the Western states, 
which draw their resources from 
the great lakes and the Mississippi, 
with their tributaries, furnishes 
some very striking results. The po- 
pulations of the six New England 
states, viz. Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut were as follows 
at the periods mentioned :— 
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Population. ore 

1790, ° 1,009,823 ae 
1800, 1,223,315 221 
1810, 1,471,891 19.3 
1820, 1,659.898 12.8 
1830, 1,954,717 17.7 
1840, 2,234,822 14.3 
1850, 2,728,106 22.07 


These states possess‘an area of 63,326 
square miles, and the population in 
1850, as given above, was 43.3 persons 
to the square mile. 

The middle states of the Atlantic 
comprise New York and Pennsylvania, 
and their rate of progress during the 
same period was as follows :— 


Population. ae a 

1790, 958,632 Per 

1800, 1,401,070 46.15 
1810, 2,014,695 43.79 
1820, 2,699,845 84.00 
1830, 8,587,664 32.88 
1840, ° 4,526,460 26.16 
1850, ‘ 5,898,735 80.32 


These states have an area of 100,320 
square miles, and the population in 
1850 was 58.80 persons to the square 
mile. 

The north-western states include 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and the Minnesota territory. 
The following has been their rate of 
progress :— 


Population. eae 

1790, oe Ee 

1800, 50,240 oa 

1810, 272.324 442.04 
1820, 792,719 191.09 
1830, 1,470,018 85.43 
1840, 2,967,840 101.89 
1850, 4,721,430 59.08 


These states have an area of 373,259 
square miles, with 12.70 persons to the 
mile, and it is remarked of them by 
the writer of the report to the Senate 
—Mr. J. D. Andrews—*“ When this 
last division shall have become as 
densely populated as the middle states 
now are, it will contain a population, 
directly tributary to the trade of the 
lakes, of 22,000,000 of souls; and there 
is every reason to believe that the 
increase of population will be as rapid, 
until that result shall be fully attained, 
as it has been since 1800. How 
wonderful and grand a spectacle will 
it then be to many, doubtless of those 
now born, when, at the commence- 
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ment of the twentieth century, this 
lake country shall be seen supporting 
a population of so many millions! 
And what will then be the amount and 
value of that trade, and the aggregate 
tonnage of that marine, which has 
sprung up in less than forty years from 
nothing to 200,000 tons of steam and 
shipping !” 

It may become a question whether 
circumstances which have cccurred 
since these remarks were written 
warrant the anticipations indulged in 
by Mr. Andrews. Since 1850, we have 
witnessed the emigration inerease 
rapidly from the densely-peopled coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia towards our 
own Australasian colonies. That such 
emigration will continue appears cer- 
tain, not merely because Australia 
affords us gold at a cheap rate, com- 
pared with the value of labour in the 
Old World; but because, whilst pro- 
ducing what that Old World chooses 
to consider as capital, and to use as 
money, her soil is capable of support- 
ing a population greater in numbers 
than we can expect her to be supplied 
with, by emigration merely, for very 
many years to come. The territory 
of America bordering upon the Pacific 
is also putting forth strong preten- 
sions as a field for the enterprise of 
emigrants from every country. There 
are, however, these material features 
in favour of the Atlantic and lake 
territory of that country. It is easily 
reached, and at an expense which is 
within the means of all classes above 
the condition of absolute pauperism. 
The sources of employment for immi- 
grants are more varied and abundant 
than they can be expected to be in 
California or Australia, where the 
population is either purely agricultural 
or occupied in the search for the pre- 
cious metals. Moreover, the settler 
in the Atlantic states, should his in- 
clinations be directed to the gold 
regions, is already far upon the way to 
California in the first instance, either 
by way of Panama, or by the various 
routes overland, and there are abun- 
dant means of crossing the Pacific 
from San Francisco to Sydney and 
Melbourne. 

The growth of the cities and ports 
of the lake districts has been equally 
rapid with that of the Atlantic cities, 
whose commerce they feed. The fol- 








lowing was the population of the most 
important amongst the former in 1800 
and in 1850 :— 


1800. 1850. 
Cincinnati, 750 115,436 
er a 42,260 
Oswego, ove 12,205 
Albany, 5,349 50,763 
Chicago, . Ss 29,963 
St. Louis, . 2,000 77,860 


These places, however, large though 
their commerce is already, may be 
said to be only in their infancy, and 
must, within a very few years, be 
greatly increased in population and 
importance, as new communications 
are opened out for them with the 
rivers and fertile soils which are being 
rapidly peopled in the western states 
and territories. As a proof of this, we 
may instance the progress made within. 
the past few years by the town of 
Chicago, on Lake Michigan. In May 
1848, a canal of a hundred miles in 
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length was opened to connect that lake 
with Illinois River, and the first sec- 
tion of a railway from Chicago to the 
westward was opened in March 1849, 
Previously to these works being 
brought into operation, we find, from 
the city census of 1847, that the popu- 
lation was 16,859; in 1850, it had 
sprung up to 29,963, as shown above; 
and in August 1852 it was estimated 
at nearly, if not quite, 40,000, having 
thus considerably more than doubled 
itself in five years. It must be borne 
in mind that it is in this direction, 
towards the richest agricultural soil to 
be found in the world, that the stream 
of emigration from Great Britain and 
Ireland, and recently from Europe, is 
principally flowing, at a rate which a 
few years ago would have been regard- 
ed as almost fabulous, but which is 
steadily increasing. 

The Gulf and southern states have 
inereased in population as follows :— 














Inhabitants 

1830, 1840. 1850. to Square 
Mile, 
Delaware, . ki 3 . 176,748 78,085 91,582 | 43.17 
Maryland, . . . ° 447,040 470,019 583,035 62.31 
Virginia, ° ° - 41,211,405 |1,239,797 |1,421,661 23.17 
North Carolina, . 737,987 | '753,419 | 868,913 15.62 
South Carolina, . 581,185 | 594,398 | 668,507 | 27.28 
Georgia, . 516,823 691,392 905,999 15.62 
Florida, 34,730 54,477 87,401 1.47 
Mississippi, 136,621 | 875,651 | 600,555 | 12.86 
Louisiana, 215,789 | 852,411 | 517,789 11.15 
Texas, 3 ® — — 212,592 0.89 
Arkansas, . . . 80,388 97,574 | 209,639 4.01 
Tennessee, 681,904 | 829,210 {1,002,625 21.98 
Kentucky, 687,917 | 779,828 | 982,405 26.93 
Missouri, . . 140,455 | 383,702 | 382,048 | 10.12 

















It cannot escape observation how 
great has been the increase in the popu- 
lation of these states during the 
decade of 1840 to 1850, as compared 
with the previous decade; and it may 
oceur to some, that the change in the 
policy of this country has been bene- 
ficially felt by the American agricul- 
turists. Such, no doubt, has been the 
case; but it is a fact, illustrative of 
the effect produced upon a country by 
improvements in the accommodation 
afforded for traffic and locomotion, 
that those states have progressed 
most rapidly in which such improve- 
ments have been most vigorously car- 
ried out. In the only state which 


shows a decline in population—Mis- 
souri—it is remarked that the forma- 
tion of railroads and other public works 
has been neglected. With respect to 
one state—Mississippi—where the 
increase in population has been very 
striking, the promise of the Free- 
traders to lay its fertile valley alongside 
of Manchester appears to have Tole 
realised, without any material aid 
from such works, merely through the 
instrumentality of the noble river 
which runs the whole length of its 
western frontier. The southern and 
Gulf states, however, it must be re- 
membered, comprise what has been 
aptly called the “Cotton Zone ;” and 
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the greatly increased growth of that 
raw material during the past ten years 
in part accounts for the advance in 
prosperity of Louisiana, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, 
and Alabama, where the bulk of it is 
produced. Some difficulty exists in 
ascertaining the precise growth of 
“crop” in each year, owing to the ac- 
counts furnished by the United States 


1815, . . . 
1821-22-23, Average per annum, 
1849-50-51, iid per annum, 
1852, . 


If we add to the ie for 1852 
about 800,000 bales for the consump- 
tion of America itself, we shall have a 
total crop of upwards of 3,500,000 bales. 
In the same way we may add about 
130,000 bales for the American con- 

sumption of 1821, which will make 
the entire crop of that year 500,000 
bales. We find thus, that in the 
thirty-one years from 1821 to 1852 
there has been an increase of 3,000,000 
bales in the growth, which has multi- 
plied itself during that period seven- 
fold! The importance to America of 
this crop, as an element of wealth, 
may be estimated from the fact that 
the census value of it in 1849-50 was 
112,000,000 dollars ; that its cultiva- 
tion and preparation for market em- 
ploys upwards of 800,000 agricultu- 
ral labourers, 85 per cent. of whom 
are slaves and the residue (120,000) 
are white citizens; that upwards of 
120,000 tons of steam shipping, and 
at least 7000 persons, are engaged in 
its transportation from the interior to 
the southern ports; and that, after 
remunerating merchants, factors, un- 
derwriters, and a host of other per- 
sons, it furnishes profitable freight for 
1,100,000 tons of American shipping, 
and 55,000 seamen in the Gulf and 
Atlantic coasting trade, and for 
800,000 tons, and 40,000 seaman for 
its transport to Europe and elsewhere. 
The report before us remarks with 
respect to it :— 


“ Not the least valuable of all the uses 
of this product to the people of the Uni- 


Number of manufactories in the United stl a: 


Amount of capitalinvested, .  . 
Bales of cotton used, . " ° 
Value of raw material, ; 3 
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Treasury being made up at a period, 
June 30, when the whole of the pre- 
vious year’s crop has not been received 
in market, thus rendering confusion 
almost inevitable. We can therefore 
only arrive at an approximation of the 
truth by means of the exports. The 
following table gives the quantities, 
in Ibs. and bales of 400 Ibs. each, ex- 
ported in the years specified :— 


Ib Bales of 400 
, lbs. each. 
82,998,747 207,497 
147,768,923 369,409 
863,073,654 2,157,684 
1,093, 230,639 2,733,076 


ted States is, that it affords to the house- 
hold of the humblest citizen, of every oc- 
cupation—to the husbandman, the me- 
chanic, and the labourer, whether dis- 
tant from the marts of commerce or with- 
out the pecuniary ability to resort to 
them—and to the planters and their de- 
pendents, the masters and the servants, 
the means of supplying themselves, by 
their own handiwork in its manufacture, 
with numerous, and various, and inap- 
preciable comforts which, without it, 
they would have difficulty in obtaining. 
In yielding them such comforts, it stimu- 
latesthem to industry and frugality ; ; it 
gives them contentment ; and it fosters 
and cherishes that elevated spirit of 
self-dependence under favour of Provi- 
dence, which ought to be universal con- 
stituents of American character. . 
Everywhere it has laid broad and deep 
and permanent the foundation of the 
wealth and strength of the United States 
and oftheir independence of foreign na- 
tions. More than anything else has this 
product made other nations, even the most 
powerful, dependent on the United States 
of America.” 
We commend the fact referred to in 
the last sentence to the serious consi- 
deration of statesmen and politicians. 
But the possession of the raw ma- 
terial has done more than this. In 
addition to its “household” manu- 
facture, America now possesses a 
growing and prosperous manufactur- 
ing interest, and, notwithstanding the 
boasted superiority of this country, 
she has even become an extensive 
exporter. From the census returns 
of 1849-50, we find the following esti- 
mate of its extent :— 


1,094 
74,501,031 dollars, 

641,240 
34,835,056 dollars 
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Number of hands employed (males, 33,159 wasps: 


59,186), 


92,286 


Entire wages per month (males, 6 658, 778 dollars ; 


females, 703,414 dollars), . 
Value of entire products, 


The condition of the hands employ- 
ed in the American factories is de- 
scribed as affording a striking contrast 
with that of the operatives in our own 
manufacturing districts. The ave- 
rage wages puid to the males, accord- 
ing to the above return, was a fraction 
under 20 dollars per month, and those 
paid to the females, a fraction under 12 
dollars per month, in both instances 
far above the average paid in Great Bri- 
tain ; and there is this important diffe- 
rence between the factory population 
of America and our own, that amongst 
the former it is rare that the employ- 
ment is followed continuously, and in 
most cases the operatives are of a 
superior class—the sons and daugliters 
of farmers, or respectable artisans. 
who enter the factories for a few years, 
seldom more than three or four, and 
having accumulated a few hundred 
dollars, retire to marry and settle 
upon a farm, or to pursue some other 
avocation more congenial to their 
habits and more healthy than factory 
labour. A rapid increase has of late 
been going on in the manufacture, and 
also in the export of native cotton 
fabrics. In 1849-50, the extent of 
this export was returned in the census 
tables at 4,700,000 dollars. In 1852, 
it was estimated at 7,672,151 dollars. 
With respect to the actual increase in 
the manufacture, it is estimated by a 
gentleman holding a high position in 
the legislative department of the fede- 
ral government, that in 1852 the capi- 
tal embarked in the cotton manufac- 
tories of the United States was at 
least 80,000,000 dollars; that the 
value of the products was 70,000,000 ; 
that 100,000 male and female labour- 
ers were employed, and that quite 


700,000 bales of cotton, worth at least. 


35,000 000 dollars, were spun and 
woven. America possesses also ex- 
tensive woollen manufactories, which 
employed, at the date of the last cen- 
sus, 39,252 hands, receiving wages to 


1,857,192 dollars. 
61,869,184 dollars, 


the amount of 8,399,280 dollars: and 
iron manufactories, which employed, 
at the same period, 57,294 persons, 
whose annual wages amounted to 
15,000,000 dollars. 

An article like the present would 
necessarily be incomplete without 
something more than a passing refer- 
ence to that portion of the country, 
California, which, during the last few 
years, has had so important an in- 
fluence in promoting the prosperity of 
the entire Union. Unfortunately, the 
means of affording very accurate in- 
formation are not within reach, the 
returns of population, &c., furnished 
to the United States Government 
being incomplete. We are supplied 
with the following, however, by the 
publisher of a very elaborate work 
just received—The American Statisti- 
cal Annual for the Year 1854.* The 
population of California, according to 
the returns made to the federal census 
in 1850, was estimated at 117,538. 
The state census of 1852 makes the 
population 264,435. But it has been 
estimated that one-sixth ought to be 
added to the latter for the number of ° 
persons who have omitted to return 
themselves. This will give us the 
population in 1852 as 308,507, which 
is an increase of 190,969 in the two 
years, or 95,484 per annum. In this 
estimate, however, the important 
county of Eldorado is not included. 
Adding the population omitted, it 
would appear that the country now 
contains 210,858 whites, of which 
105,344 are citizens over 21 years of 
age ; 2090 negroes ; 572 mulattoes ; 
domesticated Indians, 33,539 ; and 
foreign residents, 59,991. Of the 
latter, about 25,000 are believed to be 
Chinese. The cultivation of the soil, 
which is rich, is steadily increasing, 
garden cultivation being specially at- 
tended to. The most interesting ob- 
ject of inquiry, however, is with re- 
spect to the quantity of the precious 





* American Statistical Annual for 1854, compiled from authentic sources b 
Ricuarp Swainson Fisuer, M.D., and Cuartes Cotpy, A.M., New York. J. 
Colton & Co., No. 36 Cedar Street, and supplied in England by Trubner & Co,. 


Paternoster Row. 











metals which the Californian mines 
have yielded. We find that from 1848, 
when gold was first discovered in that 
country, to 30th July 1853, the amount 
deposited at the Philadelphia mints was 
172,034,286 dollars, which, with the 
deposits at the branches, makes a total 
of 192,115,025 dollars. This amount 
was increased by further deposits at 
Philadelphia in August, September, and 
October, which swelled the total, up to 
the 31st October 1853, to 203,886,025 
dollars. By a comparison of the ex- 
ports and imports of specie to and 
from foreign countries, from 1847 to 
October 31st, the net total exported is 
found to have been '75,105,207 dollars ; 
and, deducting this amount from the 
total receipts from California, we ar- 
rive at the astounding fact that the 
people of the United States possess at 
the present time nearly a hundred and 
thirty millions of dollars in specie more 
than they did in 1846. 

The progress of this great country 
has not, however, been altogether of 
a material character, and cannot be 
accuraiely estimated from revenue or 
population returns, statistics of ship- 
ping, of agriculture, or of manufactures. 
Literature, education, and the means 
of religious teaching, have advanced 
step by step with the”progress made 
in commerce and in national wealth. 
For the population of America, about 
twenty-three millions in 1850, she had 
36,221 churches and chapels, with 
accommodation for 13,967,449 per- 
sons. This is a large amount of ac- 
commodation to be possessed by a 
new country, whose population has 
augmented so rapidly during the past 
twelve years, and is spread over so 
vast an area. Of these churches, the 
following are the most prominent in 
number and in the amount of accom- 
modation which they afford :— 


Churches. Ps oN 
Baptist, 8,791 3,180,878 
Episcopal, . 1,422 625,218 
Methodist, 12,467 4,209,333 
Presbyterian, 4,584 2,040,816 
Roman Catholic, 1,112 620,950 
Lutheran, 1,213 531,100 


Roman Catholicism, it would seem, 
does not flourish in the United States, 
considering the large number of people 
belonging to that Church whom Ire- 
land has sent out during the past few 
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years. The statistics with respect to 
education in that country are incom- 
plete. It is stated, however, in the 
American book last referred to, that 
there were, in June 1850, nearly 
4,000,000 of its youth receiving in- 
struction, in the various educational 
institutions, which would be at the 
rate of one in every five free persons. 
The teachers numbered 115,000, and 
the colleges and schools nearly 100,000. 
America has upwards of seventy 
theological schools; forty-four medi- 
cal and surgical schools; nineteen 
schools of law; and ten schools of 
practical science. Extensive libraries 
are attached to nearly the whole of 
these institutions. 

We have spoken heretofore only 
of the merchant marine of the United 
States. She possesses, however, a navy 
by no means contemptible in number 
of ships, size and equipment. In 
1852 she had seven ships of the line, 
one of 120 guns, and the remainder of 
74 guns each, and four others build- 
ing. She had fifteen frigates, chiefly 
of 44 guns each ; twenty sloops, chiefly 
of 20 guns each; four brigs of 10 
guns; two schooners of small ar- 
mament; sixteen steamers, most of 
them of recent construction, and 
powerfully armed, and five store- 
ships. The marine corps attached to 
the navy department consisted, in Oc- 
tober 1852, of 1268 officers and men. 

We cannot quit the contemplation 
of the striking picture which America: 
presents of vigorous and successful 
enterprise pervading every depart- 
ment of commerce and industry, every 
pursuit and movement in which her 
population are engaged, without in- 
stituting a comparison between her 
and some of the great European com- 
munities, and speculating what might 
have been the result in them had the: 
same well-directed enterprise been: 
called into requisition. Take as one: 
of these Russia, with her sixty or 
eighty millions of population and vast 
extent of territory, capable of produc- 
ing every commodity requisite for in- 
suring the greatness of a nation. Had 
her government and landowners, in- 
stead of expending the whole of her 
revenue and capital in barbaric pomp 
and wars of aggression—in studding- 
her shores and her frontiers with for-. 
tresses and batteries—turned their 
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attention to the improvement of her 
navigable rivers, and to the construc- 
tion of a system of railroads; had the 
appliances of science and machinery 
been brought to. aid in the cultivation 
of her soil, and in her domestic manu- 
factures, what height of greatness and 
prosperity might she not have been 
enjoying at the present moment, in- 
stead of being, what she has made 
herself, the plague and the pest of 
Europe! Her southern provinces 
might have supplied food sufficient, of 
every kind, to have maintained a popu- 
lation treble in extent of what she now 
possesses. She has within her ’terri- 
tory minerals almost inexhaustible in 
extent. She has vast forests of excel- 
lent timber, which invite the axe of 
the enterprising labourer; fisheries, 
which might be prosecuted with emi- 
nent success; and other sources of 
-wealth, which a more practical and 
-sensible people would long ago have 
~ turned to useful and profitable account. 
:She has had in her possession the 
:means of forming a powerful mercan- 
‘tile marine, which would have been 
‘by this time a vigorous competitor for 
-a share.in the commerce and the car- 
rying trade of the world; whilst, by 
:an improved system of roads and 
inland navigation, she might have 
made herself the connecting link be- 
tween Western Europe and the inte- 
rior of Asia. But Russia has prefer- 
red the path of ambition. She has 
-aimed at grasping new territory, and 
neglected the more peaceful and the 
wiser policy of developing the re- 
sources of that which she already 
possessed ; and, as the result, her fall 
-from a high position amongst the na- 
tions is probably close at hand. 

But we turn once more, before con- 
eluding, to the. great country of the 
west, with a view to inquire whether 
its institutions, and their past work- 
ing, afford a guarantee of its perma- 
mence and continued prosperity. There 
twas a period—in 1828, if we remem- 
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ber aright—when disruption threat- 
ened the integrity of the Union, and 
it was prophesied that interests so dif- 
ferent as those of the southern states 
and the New England and Western 
states must ultimately bring about 
their separation. Even now the sla- 
very question is provoking serious 
discord, and may have, to those who 
have not studied the position of the 
country, a somewhat menacing aspect. 
But since 1828 much has been effected 
to cement and strengthen the entire 
confederation. The various lines of 
railway and other communications 
running from north to south on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and along the val- 
ley between the Alleghany and the 
Rocky Mountains, through every 
variety of climate and of soil, from 
the temperate nearly to the tropic, 
have created a vast interchange of the 
products, both of agriculture and of 
manufacturing industry, which no sec- 
tion of the great republic can now 
afford to forego, or to see diminished. 
The importance of maintaining the 
condition of mutual dependence be- 
tween the various states is becoming 
day by day more acknowledged. The 
manufacturing and western states 
especially feel the advantages afforded 
to domestic industry by an increasing 
crop of the raw material, cotton, and 
the sources of national wealth, in 
the shape of exports, which the pro- 
duce of the southern states provides, 
whilst the latter, from tariff redue- 
tions, and the great. advance made in 
domestic manufactures of every de- 
scription, have ceased to feel that they 
are taxed for the exclusive benefit of 
the other states of the Union. These 
considerations induce us to believe, 
and indeed to hope, that the progress 
of the entire people of the American 
republic will continue, that the poli- 
tical compact of* the various states 
which compose it will remain unbroken, 
and that a high destiny for it amongst 
nations is in the future. 
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So singular is the manner in which 
the following facts were communicated 
to the editors, that without a brief 
preliminary narrative thereof their 
peculiar value would fail to be appre- 
ciated. 

They found themselves early in the 
forenoon of last summer, seated vis-a- 
vis in a first class carriage ef the Great 
- Western Railway, under the vast roof 
of the sheds at Paddington terminus: 
outside was the usual confusion which 
precedes the depa: ture of a great down- 
train on the broad gauge; selfish, 
eager, bustling, distracted, unconcern- 
ed, vulgar, stupid, unmeaning, official 
coolness mingled with individual im- 
portance, irritated pomposity with 
irresponsible management, civil re- 
plies with heated questions; there 
were trunks without owners, owners 
without their trunks, female agitation 
and childish forwardness, and stray 
dogs; British gentlemen looking ab- 
surd in picturesque hats, or decent 
Londoners disguised by light mous- 
taches; servants in quiet livery and 
genteel composure, elaborate fo- 
reigners, with elegant feet and dicty 
hands, and impertinent vacancy of 
face—a chaos out' of which order 
seemed hopeless; while a boy, with 
mouth awry, kept up a monotonous 
mention ef the Daily News and Punch ; 
the bookstalls flared beyond, full of 
odious grass-green volumes, and blue 
ones, or red, or salmon-coloured, or 
pie-bald, where at last Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin had ceased to reign over the Lon- 
don Journal, with its long-bodied tab- 
leaus of the same endless melo-drama, 
or Reynolds’s, with its sickening varia- 
tions to one dull despicable mockery of 
romanee. Within neighbouring office- 
windows appeared the spruce faces of 
railway clerks, as in framed photo- 
graphs of the last fast-fashion, the 
newest shirt or latest breast-pin, and 
the emptiest puppyism; while outside, 
through the range of sheds, machinery 
clanked, unseen engines hissed and 
putied, a blue glimpse of sky alone shot 
in from over the hot red suburbs. By 
the carriage door swod a young lady 


in mourning, who to the last was ex- 
changing low words and farewell 
promises with her friends ; a large old 
gentleman, close at hand, with a harsh 
voice, was authoritatively stating his 
wishes, which seemed orders, to a re- 
spectable middle-aged man, who 
listened with intense deference. In- 
side, at the opposite window, an 
elderly lady fronted her schoolboy son, 
careful of a parcel and a basket; in 
like manner, serenely regardless of the 
hubbub, or curiously attentive to it, 
one of the most distinguished writers 
of the present age sat opposite his 
younger though scarce less remarkable 
friend by the other. But the first bell 
rang, and the fair girl in crape was 
hurried in; they caught her hand 
still, still had more things to mention, 
other promises to enforce, heedless who 
heard it; the window corner was the 
seat most convenient for that, as also of 
course most prized for the journey, and 
the younger gentleman instinctively 
made way. It was taken amidst too 
much anxiety for any thanks, and they 
were yet lingering near each other at 
the second bell; which, however, 
made the large old gentleman turn to 
enter. He pressed through, but stop- 
ped with a frown. “Hm—-sir,” he 
observed sharply, addressing himself 
to one of the profoundest thinkers of 
modern times, who was not looking at 
him, “I think you are sitting on my 
coat!” 

The latter turned, rose politely to 
extract the garment, and would have 
restored it to him with equal courtesy, 
doubtless an apology besides. 

“In fact, sir,” said the old gentle- 
man emphatically, his large face 
flushing redder, “ihe place is mine, 
sir—I took it, sir—sir, I secured the 

lace, and left it simply to speak on 
usiness, sir, to my chief clerk !” 

With a quiet bow the great writer 
withdrew: there is happily an abun- 
dance of seats ina broad-gange car- ~ 
riage, and while the merchant assumed 
his right with a puffed visage, the 
former crossed over to his friend’s 
side: the doors slammed along, the 
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guard shot in his head with his civil 
request to see the tickets; the mer- 
ehant’s head-clerk followed breathless, 
with a copy of the Times for his 
master, which was received with a 
rather cold nod, and the remark that it 
was just in time. Then the first faint 
shriek of the engine seemed to blend 
with a stifled sob close at hand, when 
the last good-byes were heard; there 
were figures keeping pace outside the 
window for some moments, as all else 
swam by, and a final gesture at the 
pavement’s verge; while scraping, 
grinding, grating underneath, with 
convulsive gasp and angry snort and 
scornful puff, the fieree power scream- 
ed along in the van like a demon, 
and shot off at speed—smooth, vibrat- 
ing, torrent-like, through the open 
day. The veil was drawn down from 
the crape bonnet, and the wearer 
seemed to shrink into her corner, with 
a vacant gaze upward into immeasur- 
able distance, through the solid car- 
riage-roof: sternly unfolding a cur- 
tain of advertisements before him, the 
old gentleman was immediately ab- 
sorbed in the money-market and city 
intelligence ; the schoolboy looked 
knowingly from one to another, while 
he carefully began to pare his nails 
with a new penknife, and his mother 
slowly ate a biscuit; the remarkable 
writer reflected profoundly ; his com- 
panion eyed on both sides the twink. 
ling space. 

How did the suburbs of the West 
End, shining white or glowing red, 
flit off to either hand, with a momen- 
tary shimmer of blinded windows, and 
the unfinished ends of streets, and the 
rows of back-garden doors, where 
earpets are beaten! The brickworks 
whirled past into the manufactory- 
yards, and the high chimney stalks 
fled siiently from long lines of trees 
pursuing. There was motion among 
the pollarded limes, the close-feathered 
elms, as if they swarmed into order, 
while softly gleamed and moved the 
village spire beyond; the low-pitched 
farms crept near each other, smoking 
faintly, with hazy obelisks of poplar 
shifting round, and great London was 
gone behind into a still streak of 
cloud. What acool breeze upon the 
cheek! although not a leaf stirred out- 
side ; and the white vapours rose erect, 
the roofs intensely glittered, the long 
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landscape’ steeped itself in hot light ; 
the mowers in the grass were wiping 
their foreheads as_ they turned with 
an air of interest. And beneath the 
bridge, blown black as by a gale round 
some storm-cape, the white stream was 
left wreathing behind. Sixty miles an 
hour—and against what hurricane of 
the summer atmosphere? Or was the 
apparent swiftness but an illusion,— 
doing no more, indeed, by all that 
spurring and panting, or that rush of 
almost noiseless might, so majestically 
ealm on the Great Western, but to 
stop still—to let the smooth rails glide 
backward under the smooth wheels, - 
with the mightier motion of the rolling 
earth? And oh! if even after all 
truly shooting westward at such a rate, 
—yet if perversely towards the east, 
with all her towers, her trees, her 
gates and bars, the world be plunging, 
flying, rolling away into shadow, from 
the steadfast orb she still is circling 
round ; then how really less than no- 
thing this journey, at every stroke re- 
coiling secretly by yards? If the sun 
indeed seemed to stand still at the voice 
of Joshua in battle, and the suddenly 
arrested globe could have failed to hurl 
them altogether from its breast, did 
not the tardiest warrior who then 
chased his foe go swifter through space 
than steam could take him now? 

Eyeing the bulky knees of the mer- 
cantile gentleman with a disgust which 
his newspaper prevented him from 
observing, the younger traveller turned 
to address his illustrious friend. “Has 
not travelling,” he said, “once so full 
of interest, become the dullest thing 
in the world since it was reduced to a 
system, and become mechanical? If 
there is any memory I detest, it is 
that of James Watt and his tea-kettle, 
and the astonishing Stephenson, who 
is a sort of saint to the bulk of man- 
kind nowadays—unless, to be sure, 
that of the great Hudson!” ° 

“Why not the engineer, William 
Huskisson ?” was the reply, with a 
smile. “ Though, like the inventor of 
many other destruetive maehines, he 
was killed on the first line construeted. 
Like Remus, he moistened the founda- 
tions of a fierce empire with his own 
blood. But although scarcely safe, it 
is cheap, regular, and comfortable.” 

“Comfortable! Why, the innocent 
content of our ancestors seems to me 
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a thousand times more comfortable ? 
Their day’s journey went quicker, I 
fancy, than two hours with us; it 
was full of freshness, cireumstance, 
and difficulty—from pleasant inter- 
course to active adventure—when the 
sun still went round the earth, and 
the night could come on huge to be- 
late them, with all her old shadows 
and inscrutable stars—till the moon 
rose on their road as they sought it, 
their weapons glimmered by, and they 
gained their hostelry at last. There 
was then a glow in the wood-fire that 
is not now in rubies—a flavour in the 
ale-horn that Burgundy might envy 
—a force in human speech, a worth in 
looks and acts, astrain of fine accident, 
and a spontaneous sagacity, which I 
would give all our civilisation to 
know !” 

“Ah! the inn was a great power 
in those days—a link of no small im- 
portance to social progress. It suc- 
ceeded the church, when the church 
was just about to fail. Mine host 
himself made the whole way to Can- 
terbury a sort of peripatetic Tabard 
inn |” 

“Yes; one sees them making the 
road alive-—now lagging in joyous 
idleness, with sundry side-flirtations— 
now mute from intentness on the tale, 
or to hold their sides with laughter, while 
the unconscious steeds plucked at the 
wayside, or sucked deep in some pool, 
the flies hovering about their ears—till, 
at the day’s end, they heard the cathe- 
dral chimes through the trees, and all 
at once drew grave faces, seeing its 
beautiful tall bell-tower in the blue 
evening, rich with sunset and devout 
workmanship. The very tales were 
not so full of interest as the journey !” 
rk. “ Doubtless—for these pilgrims were 
rude enough sinners at home, the 
whole of whose sanctity lay senseless 
abroad, and their merry good-fellow- 
ship only adorned the interval. Mine 
host’s story-telling plan to shorten the 
way was a happy one, but it tended 
to cheat’ himself in the issue, for the 
poet was by! He made love and 
good-humour turn homeward for the 
future ; and these Protestant powers 
will forsake travelling itself as they 
did the tavern —ay, as they did the 
relic-shrine before it. The time of 
the mail-coach made the road ro- 
mance, till an outside seat had a 
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charm perfectly inexpressible; the 
guard’s bugle had an exquisite music 
in it; to every sport-loving associa- 
tion of an Englishman—his fondness 
for horses, air, good cheer, his very 
love of nature—that was the perfection 
of arrangement and equipment. You. 
then found, indeed, your ‘warmest 
welcome in an inn;’ the turf was in 
its glory, the club at its height of 
popularity, when politics were in 
every mouth, commerce flourishing, 
war at an end, and travelling the am- 
bition of all who were above want. 
Suddenly the entire system shook, 
exploded, and was gone for ever! 
There is neither distinction, amuse- 
ment, refreshment, nor any associa- 
tion dear to the fancy in railway 
travelling; it is, as you remark, the 
very weariest of all blanks in life. To 
talk of romance in connection with it 
is a piece of desperate cant, save as in 
whatever the human mind has to do 
with. The heart and imagination will 
find occasional coincidences; but they 
are rare exceptions, to which this 
grand leveller is a relentless enemy.” 

“Tt is, in fact, the caravan stripped 
of its sole charm—that dreamy repose 
of all at the tent-door, shaped aloud by 
the story-teller into a form as dream- 
like. For what Sahara can be flatter, 
deader, or drearier than the world 
transformed by a railway? Clinging 
to these dull grooves, swerving from 
every swell of ground, raised over 
every hollow, quarried through slopes, 
and plunged beneath the hill, with 
lane hidden and street avoided, flash- 
ing neighbourhood, and dwindled dis- 
tance, and never-broken sky, where 
the telegraph-wires keep slightly wav- 
ing up and down like lines for some 
music never to be written! Tanta- 
lised with voices, too, and faces, and 
brief proximities, that are gone beyond 
recall when just apprehended.” 

“Well, we may look on the effect 
of it all as moral. We shall like tra- 
velling the less, though perhaps urged 
to it oftener. One will not so live to 
travel as travel to live. Business, 
recreation, and repose—the three great 
necessities of an Englishman—balance 
themselves better through, these faci- 
lities, although the means may seem 
to grow monotonous. He works more, 
more thoroughly feels the delight of 
what nature is left to him, and, above 
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all, begins to value the true worth of 
home. Really, we may talk of the 
seriousness of a journey to our fore- 
fathers—for the time, the money, the 
inconvenience, and hazard it cost them 
—but a modern journey is immensely 
graver, frequent as we make it, little 
as we need spend on it, and with every 
result of science pressed into its ser- 
vice. Why, the emptiest man has to 
look, to think, to speak; to exclude 
the dreadful vacancy somehow,—nei- 
ther drinking, smoking, nor occupying 
the box-seat with idiotic stable-talk 
to the tolerating coachman, depraved 
winks of familiarity to every young 
woman by the road, supercilious airs 
to all beside, and his sole thought of 
the future—that of dinnner the same 
afternoon. The glory of the bagman 
is gone. Inn, hostler, and chamber- 
maid, if they exist, look upon him as 
on a common man, who, with a some. 
what undistinguishable aspect, hurries 
at night to the commercial room, 
sleeps double-bedded, and emerges 
successively to cheap breakfast, num- 
bered boots, and a quick round of 
calls till the afternoon train. In the 
train, who could actually draw a bag- 
man into conversation? Does he 
meditate, or seem to do so—the good 
time comes back to him oddly, a sort 
of remorse; for it was he who first 
grew discontented, wishing for a faster 
pace, something new, something to 
annihilate space, after he gave up the 
gig, and ceased to fear highwaymen.” 

“Ha—yes! How one recollects 
him--the red-wheeled royal mail be- 
neath him, old Martin’s low-crowned 
hat and blue face above, the hanging 
game, geese, and turkeys—the loaded 
top and the full inside, and the holly- 
twigs, when Christmas drew round, 
and I was a schoolboy with a trunk at 
the gate. Oh, fear and hope—the place 
that was barely left me—the frosty 
morning air and faint-blue trees mer- 
rily shifting by—the ringing harness, 
and the horses dancing on, with their 
four heads nodding in unison, and 
coquettishly tossing to each other. 
The satin cravat with its gorgeous 
pin, the smart hat.and the vulgar con- 
sequence, the green bag that came, out 
at the end—though, for a while, I 
fancied him, I must say, a nobleman 
—who could forget them !” 

“ At all events, then, even he must 
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be aware, however vaguely, that of 
all modes of locomotion the railway is 
the dullest. The last railway accident, 
and his own insurance-ticket for a 
thousand pounds, show that it is at 
present by far the most perilous. 
Make its system as perfect as you 
please, one touch may shoot you in a 
moment beyond the stars into eterni- 
ty. The neglect of a single man, 
his folly, or one glass too much. Nay, 
what where Dick Turpin on Black 
Bess, pistol in hand, to the blind malice 
of the dullest clodpole with a stone, or 
the merest pebble from a foolish ur- 
chin at sport! One wishes, though 
a bagman, that the population of all 
Great Britain were better, more cared 
for, happier, able to read and think. 
One would fain drive the thought 
from one’s head, and hope the best; 
horrified, in fact, with picturing coro- 
ner’s inquests, or the lively anxiety 
of one’s friends for damages, — one 
would fain read. And at the next 
station, for the first time in one’s life 
buying a book, one finds one’s self 
strangely drawn into other matters, 
snatched far to the distant ages or 
farthest lands, forgetting all else, per- 
haps in concern for an old negro 
slave. Pocketing it in sudden recol- 
lection at his station, he rushes out 
another anda better bagman.” 

“My dear sir—hush—that old 
gentleman in the corner seems annoy- 
ed; he is frowning at us over his Times, 
and we are stopping immediately— 
Slough, I think ?” 

At Slough station, how hot, how 
glaring! Twice, as the train stopped, 
did a passionless voice shout the 
name of the place; the drowsy noon 
seemed to relapse round it with a 
silken hush; there were visible—an- 
other transparency of clerks with their 
hands at their chins, one of which 
possessed a flaxen imperial; some 
fuchsias and geraniums in red pots, a 
dead brick-wall, a coal depot, tiled 
roofs, a wood-yard where the planks 
were silently glistening, cracking, 
under the unmitigated light; the rich 
green-garden leaves of Berkshire, and 
the rich old red of its gables, just 
peeped about. The sudden bustle 
ended, and two lads in easy dress, 
with frank pleasant looks, fishing- 
rods in hand, filled_up the vacant room 
in the carriage: far along one could 
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see heads or hands of unknown fellow- 
travellers, and hear their half-stifled 
voices. Outside in the hot air, as in 
a dream, other voices speaking with 
a sort of andible perspective, some 
quick and eagerly distinct about a 
parcel; some languid, faint, far-off, 
like those of aérial creatures. The 
engine-tender sucking water from a 
hose, the hose dripping, the June heat 
made perceptible by it all. A very 
palpable station: and there 1ose the 
hiss, the puff of another locomotive, 
clanking by with its two swart riders, 
and the noiseless visionary gliding of 
faces in their frames. Or was it one’s 
own train that began to move? Ah! 
one faint glimpse of noble Windsor 
over seft woods, where the standard 
of England hung at that moment 
from its flag-staff, with the ethereal 
smoke of Eton—and away again on 
that desert journey, swifter far than 
Mazeppa, and more helpless. Swifter 
and swifter still, till the hedges seemed 
to melt into liquid, the wall spun 
backward like ribbons, the palings 
blended into one tremulous screen; 
the fields swam, and the deep-cut 
bank rushed past in streaks of colour, 
making a mirror at times of one half- 
raised glass, in which the heads from 
within could be seen startlingly dis- 
tinct. The fair young face with the 
crape and veil, even while averted or 
glancing out, was then visible, coming 
clearly up by the window-frame, and 
for a brief moment or two, seeming to 
turn an unconscious gaze inside, 
would. melt into sunshine; till the 
other way shot past an opposite train, 
like a cannon-ball with its flash of 
light, and left all but the large old 
gentleman looking at each other in- 
voluntarily. No doubt used to rail- 
way travelling,’ and probably, from 
various signs at the outset, a director, 
he merely consulted a great gold 
watch with a massive chain, doubled 
the Times into new folds with an air 
of approbation and satisfaction, and 
coutinued his persual of the shareslist 
as if no one else were there. 

“ Well, we are going it!” observed 
the younger of, the two lads to his 
companion. They were Etonians. 
“TL shouldn’t wonder if we catch trout 
for dinner, yet, Merrick, with your 
governor !” 


“Yes, if we stopped at the right 
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station,” answered the other. “But 
as this is the express, there’s no 
chance of it—so we must just go right 
on to Bristol, and take the omnibus 
down into old Somersetshire. Of 
course, they won’t send, as they don’t 
expect us so soon !” 

“A good thing, too! Your mother 
and sisters would be almost in hys- 
terics, just now, if they did!” 

“]T daresay,” replied the lad gravely, 
while he rubbed a speck from his 
fishing-rod, “and that’s why I didn’t 
wait to write; you know. We shall 
be there, at any rate, soon after they’ve 
heard of it at old Wrixworth.” 

“They can’t pull up the engineer 
this time, at all events!” said the 
younger, laughing, “nor the stoker! 
Theyre both safe enough! I hope 
the directors will be made an ex- 
ample”——-He was stopped by 4 sud- 
den push of his companion’s elbow, as 
the latter caught the startled glance 
from the young lady opposite, while the 
matron in the other corner uttered an 
exclamation of alarm. 

“Oh dear—for heaven’s sake!” she 
ejaculated, “has there been— any- 
thing—dreadful 2” 

“Why, really, ma’am,” said the 
Etonian reluctantly, “I don’t know 
much of the particulars. If it’s not 
known in town yet, perhaps, after all, 
you know—especially if the Times 
says nothing about it?” 

The lady clasped the arm of her 
seat convulsively with one hand, and 
had clutched her boy’s jacket with the 
other, staring wildly at either door; 
smooth, broadly-vibrating from side 
to side, with no clatter that could 
prevent conversation, was the swift 
rush of the Great Western express; 
and the fences spun past like strips 
of pale cloth, the ground hovered like 
a mirage, even a station flew by un- 
heeded. 

“ Js it in the Times?” she exclaimed 
with intense earnestness, while all 
looked toward tie portly and silent 
figure by the window, on whose un- 
gracious features the severity had been 
deepening, : 

“ Which, ma’am ?’ was his sharp 
inquiry, with a glance of supreme sur- 
prise. | : 

“The accident on the line last 
night, mear Bath,” interposed the 
Etonian quickly. 
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“There is nothing of the kind, sir,” 
was the abrupt answer—“nothing at 
all of the kind. I trust that will be 
satisfactory.” And flinging himself 
back in the corner again, with a 
shoulder to his fellow-passengers, the 
large gentleman continued his reading 
with increased attention. 

“Tt was late at night, to be sure,” 
added the lad to the rest; “ the mail- 
train ran into a luggage one, owing 
to some mistake about signals, or the 
time of starting, or something. It is 
quite well known on the line, of course, 
though I suppose they don’t like talk- 
ing of it, you know. But there’s not 
the slightest fear, ma’am, this time! 
It’s really quite needless! Why, if I'd 
my choice, I’d always travel the day 
after an accident. It’s just then you're 
safe, in fact !” 

The lady stared, but looked some- 
what relieved. 

“You see, even if they didn’t take 
a little more care for a few days,” con- 
tinned the Etonian, briskly, “ there’s 
the chances in one’s favour. If they 
hadn’t had any accident for a month 
or two, then I should say the odds 
were decidedly against us !” 

The eminent man who sat oppo- 
site him smiled. “That doctrine of 
chances,” he said “appears to co- 
incide wonderfully with the calcula- 
tions of railway companies. Where- 
as for nothing less than a sysfem of 
certainties did they receive this vast 
power over life, property, convenience, 
manners, morals—the very imagina- 
tion and even religion of the country. 
Civil war, or a French revolution, or 
American slavery, could scarcely tend 
more to throw us back—from perhaps 
the noblest distinction of the British 
character, its sense of the awful sanc- 
tity of human life and emotion! We 
have to rate them at so much damages, 
as our Teutonic ancestors did, and 
accustom ourselves, besides, to the 
valuation of our friends by their in- 
surance,” 

“ Perhaps, if they only killed two 
or three directors by mistake, it’d 
improve, sir?’ remarked the taller 
lad, deferentially. 

“Or hung a station-master ?” sug- 
gested his more precipitate friend, 
with a firm look. 

“My dear boy,” said the author, 
henignantly, “you are mistaken— 
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there are too many of those “persons 
whom not even their friends would 
regret. As in all revolutions, others 
would be glad to step into their places ; 
fancying, too, as you do, that they 
themselves are exactly the individuals 
to escape—that after every disaster 
there is safety, and before it danger ; 
though the logic is doubtful. Besides, 
the savage spirit of satisfaction which 
it engenders, in the fate of a specula- 
tive and vulgar Mudson, a pompous 
Wilkins, or a sordid and domineering 
Brown! You yourselves slightly ex- 
emplify it!” 

There was a general good-humour, 
and the conversation became common, 
with the sole exception of the large 
old gentleman, who, it was hoped, 
would get out at the next station. All 
mutually found that they were going 
the whole way, “ through” to Bristol : 
the elder Etonian had frankly offered 
the girl in black a volume to read, 
with a knife to eut the leaves—Dis- 
racli’s Venetia, from the bookstall at 
Slough, which he did not mean to 
look at, himself, till he got home to 
Wrixworth. Why! Wrixworth was 
near, where she was going—to her 
aunt’s—a place, called Middledon. 
He knew it quite well—there was 
capital fishing thereabouts. Ifideed, 
he, his companion, with the small 
schoolboy and the schoolboy’s mother, 
were soon in a fair way to be the best 
of friends. The latter lady begged, 


at the first station, to exchange seats 


With the junior and less illustrious of 


the present editors, who agreed with 
a secret pang; for there was some- 
thing particularly fair, sweet, and 
true, about the young face ‘that be- 
gan Venetia beside him, yet wandered 
from the page, and sometimes listened 
with a vacant eye to the others, some- 
times with a faint smile, becoming 
always brighter ; whereas the friendly 
disposition of the small schoolboy to- 
wards acquaintance was such as need- 
ed some checks. As his revered friend, 
accordingly, relapsed into the former 
conversation, he himself regarded the 
sharp youth with an occasional frown. 

“The grand remedy,” continued 
the former, mildly, “lies of course 
in still improved science, urged and 
applied by public feeling. A more 
powerful government, confided in with 
less of petty jealousy by the country 
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at large, so as to truckle less to the 
daybook and ledger—so as to be less 
afraid of high impulses and generous 
views—so as to lead the times and 
the Times newspaper, instead of fol- 
lowing them—is what we want. In 
short, perhaps we need a new or re- 
organised Party, led by ——- and —, 
supported by men I could even name, 
followed by many whom I could de- 
scribe. 

“ And, after all, let us take this very 
system of locomotion, in a deeper 
sense than the verbiage of the day 
takes it, as the sign of a truly pro- 
gressive age. How not only rapid, 
but swiftly accumulative of influence! 
In its ideal perfection, how gloriously 
humane! Like the great Roman roads 
of old, with viaduct and aqueduct, 
bridge and mound, building cities, and 
leaving towns to decay, filling up the 
valley, and piercing the mountain and 
hewing the rock, while marsh nor 
estuary can arrest it, it prepares the 
way of moral and spiritual goodness 
to come. Let it accustom all sorts of 
men to order and unity of action, yet 
to the awe of vast power, and the re- 
sults that hang by a single action— 
let it, if possible, render crime more 
difficult, and reading itself a habit— 
bear the traveller early to his destina- 
tion, the workman and his family to 
their day’s pleasuring, distressed re- 
latives to the last meeting, friends to 
a speedier and longer reunion, the 
young to their outset in the world, 
and many a separated circle to their 
dear Christmas—with, amidst all, 
those precious mail-bags, that scatter 
life each day through our whole mor- 
tal coil ;—then, were security joined to 
speed, order, civility, and cheapness, 
what a sublime image to the inward 
eye would be figured by a railway! 
The horse, his neck clothed with thun- 
der, his nostrils snuffing the battle, 
were then not so magnificent, yet mag- 
nanimous, a creature as the breathing 
railway engine! 

“To one leaving home for the first 
trial of life, as I remember, there was, 
perhaps, something about the stage- 
coach, comparatively tardy as it was, 
that better suited the vague pain of 
that occasion; and if it kept the heart 
longer in suspense, racked it less, The 
air refreshed you, and the earth; you 
were soothed, cheated of that sick, 
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indefinable, intolerable sense of an 
irrevocable change, but not by any 
means morbidly, or with sweetmeats. 
Sharp pictures filled the eye, distinct 
sounds the ear, with not a few quaint 
and forcible touches of your new po- 
sition, teaching care, caution, fear, 
till you reached the starting-post, 
somewhat prepared. Boys, indeed, 
feel little of this nowadays; they 
have all travelled; they all know the 
world precociously: they may suffer 
less, but I question if they do not \ose 
a whole era of experience. It it to 
girls—above all, to one like our 
companion there—that the change 
is a benefit; for with whatever un- 
speakable shock this very mechanism 
may jar on them, with its very preci- 
sion, and system, and heedless, formal, 
unsympathising convenience—with no 
careful guard by the way, nor friendly 
landlady at the inn—it is soon over. 
In two hours more, without moving 
from these chairs, we shall be at 
Bristol. And really, nowadays, I 
wish to be taken fast to my purpose— 
to fresh scenes and untrodden fields— 
without heed to the interval, save, for 
a minute’s pause, the steadfast spire of 
the village nearest the station. Again, 
the confused old back of some brick 
town, dingy and dark, and stained 
with kitchen-sinks at dusty windows, 
and their pipes let down like veins 
into small back-greens, among clothes- 
lines; faces at them that never were 
seen before, nor shall be again, of 
servant-maids or children; a clumsy 
steeple, high up beyond, brighter than 
the rest, and the ugly side of a Dissent- 
ing chapel, while the droning sound 
of the factory is somewhere near, with 
the clink of hammers. In a moment 
they are lost in swiftness, with the un- 
intelligible name which the breaksman 
called out at the station in some un- 
couth local dialect, and you lose them 
—with an odd indifference you lose 
them for ever, glad to have no tie 
to their unknown concerns, nor be 
haunted by any special troublesome 
knowledge of them, such as you 
had of old about similar common- 
place. Equally so the city that rises 
up, with its cathedral-roof, its bridge 
and river—black old lanes, and the 
splash of logs among hollow bottoms of 
barges, and sloops’ upper masts seen 
far in a chasm, yellowish, tightly roped 
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with milk-white cross-yards, where 
_ the sootiest chimneys gather, and the 
sunlight struggles most confused 
through smoke. As you fiee onward, 
nothing follaws but a keen clear 
thought of life and the world. A kind 
of womanish softness seems to have 
passed from you many years ago. If 
still there, it is but to be understood, 
to be smiled at, easily controlled. One 
ean even behold with equanimity, as 
the station glides back once more, how 
all the way, unseen in an adjoining 
compartment, the loveliest counte- 
nance in the world had been one’s 
neighbour, eyeing the same series of 
objects—a creature whom once you 
would have followed madly, traced, 
and sought to worship—the very ori- 
ginal, in fact, of your earliest dream, 
now left with her mother and the 
porter, at a rate which makes even a 
second look futile. One silently blesses 
her, wishes her for ever well, catches 
a momentary glimpse of the village 
smoke, the church-tower, the rural 
hall, and, with the deep faith that they 
must be good and happy, is satisfied. 
Till soon breaks out the first sight of 
a rock-hung castle, known in history ; 
bleak and bold over its harbour-town, 
with horizon far-expanded to the 
afternoon. The whole mind thrills to 
its long-anticipated aspect; its throng 
of immemorial associations; the no- 
velty of boyhood mingles with our 
recognition, to mark the sparklings of 
the sea on the wide shore, sudden and 
cold; the steady ship, far out at an- 
chor, the bare grey lighthouse on the 
point beyond, the speck-like sail sus- 
pended in the sky, with windy looks 
of clouds; long pier, and bristling 
docks, and the ted-funnelled paddle- 
boats, the blue-tubed tugs and coast 
ers; the great dark steamers, thick 
chimneyed, double pillared, among the 
warehouses and sheds; the cranes and 
pulleys, by the busy quay. You walk 
that evening with more than the old 
wonder, and a mightier thought of the 
land which gave you birth. Fresher 
. than ever, solemner, more soothing, 
that stroll along the ‘low beach, to 
where the stones beneath the cliff are 
left at ebb, and the far drawn sunset 
opens past them, lifted from wave to 
wave—that twilight wildness at the 
pier-end, with desolate sound and dis- 
tant gleams, and sometimes an angrier 
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spray, as you grasp the woodwork to 
gaze firmer down, while all all the har- 
bour-lights twinkle behind. You sleep 
and wake with somewhat of the 
strange old fluttered expectation; but 
without the vague trouble, the infinite 
uncertainty that made everything un- 
blissful seem terrible, or the untried 
superstition of the future. At any 
hour, by another way, you can fly 
back to the nestled quiet, where not a 
day need have been left unnoted; so 
you may stay longer absent, or. wan- 
der wider, without a fear. To travel 
for use, to employ the subtle restora- 
tives of mere change, and know what 
simples grow for us in distant places, 
was indeed a thing impossible to our 
predecessors. 

“But think you the sordid instinct 
by which steam was urged into act 
has itself any inward good of it? 
Steam is not swift enough for that 
relentlessly mechanical craving to 
which success seems but to add deeper 
discontent ; to which time, as it says, 
is money, business first to be attended 
to, business before pleasure, business 
habits to be cultivated; which rates 
its damaged limbs, its lost time, or its 
erushed brain, a hundred times higher 
than if they were Shakespeare’s. 
Otherwise it would fain be blown in 
balloons, hurled through exhausted 
air-tubes, or shot from cannon-mouths 
from town to town, from land to land, 
that it might quicker despatch its tran- 
sactions, secure its new cheques, book 
its new orders, speculate anew—that 
it might dine, write off its technical 
letters, see its Times, sleep, wake, ar- 
rive again at somewhere. A kind of 
undefinable sympathy, indeed, an al- 
most fondling regard, it has for the 
iron rails and the grim locomotive ; 
even as it would fain have steam- 
clerks, with iron bones, breath of’ va- 
pour, heart of fire, brain that would 
need no sleep, and impulses that would 
seek no pleasure, with no fancies that 
could ever wander—save for the habit 
of thwarting these, and disregarding 
them, and grinding them down, that 
has grown almost malign. And the 
speedy journey itself, felt as a blessed 
brief relief in his counting-house, is a 
secret misery to him, that emerges 
when his mechanical News are all ex- 
hausted. The early ambition for a 
fortune is faded; the notion of an 
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estate has lost its zest; so has the 
very feelings of importance; the fancy 
of ultimate rest and country pleasures 
was only when he lived a clerk in a 
garrat, and vanished when he became 
a bagman. How weary is the Great 
Western express to him !—still, out of 
the inexorable lines about his mouth, 
the hard wrinkles round his eye, the 
harsh furrows of his forehead, that 
unspeakable , restlessness wells up— 
that unconscious pain which is all but 
tragic in men’s faces, as if an ox’s eye 
looked out! See!” 

“My dear sir—hush!” was now 
the astonished ejaculation of the 
younger traveller—*‘the old gentle- 
man will hear you—I really fear he 
did !” 

In fact, whether lulled by the con- 
tinual motion, or at once oppressed 
and soothed by the noon-day-heat, 
with that cool current from the en- 
gine which his side of the window 
enjoyed, the merchant had been gra- 
dually letting the newspaper sink 
from before him; till, with hand fallen 
on knee, and- travelling-cap pushed 
back, he had sat oblivious; sometimes 
as if vacantly tending to think, with 
ever and anon a firmer expression, 
like resolve against a thing unaccus- 
tomed; again glancing at his watch, 
and resuming the newspaper, yet with 
momentary notice over it of the ladies 
opposite, or half suspicious stare all 
round through his spectacles. He 
had nodded involuntarily, and re- 
lapsed farther back, with a meditative 
air, that grew slowly less severe, less 
brow-beating, pompous, wrapt-up, and 
sordid; till as the train was slacken- 
ing its pace to approach some station, 
his large grey eyes opened with a 
sudden intensity. Like one waken- 
ed wide out of the deadest sleep, he 
sat astare and listening; the train 
. stood motionless next minute, its 
steam hissing off, roaring up through 
a blaze of light—the sultry air came 
in, the bustling: sounds, the side- 
dialogue of voices, the faint back- 
voices, and distant merriment of 
people at the hay-field. But still, 
when they moved away again, the 
strangely-excited gaze of the com- 
mercial potentate remained struggling 
with apparent drowsiness ; it seemed 
fascinated by, yet shrinking from, the 
large lumininous eye of the great 
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writer, which was mildly though 
firmly fixed on him. 

“ Luok, 1 repeat,” persisted the lat- 
ter, to the increased surprise of his 
companion. ‘The harsh features at the 
opposite window were setting into a 
singular repose, till the eyelids lifted 
no longer, and the folded hands rested 
together on the telegraphic intelli- 
gence of the leading journal; he 
was breathing regularly, though in a 
way that threatened to become ever 
more audible. The whole company 
perceived it with an undisguised plea- 
sure; and the Etonians rattled on 
openly about all sorts of things to 
the two ladies before them, whiie the 
glee and sociality of the school-boy 
began to be obstreperous. 

“ What is it to such men, my dear 
friend,” said the author of q 
“if no remnant of picturesque cir- 
cumstance, natural sentiment, or en- 
nobling passion, were left us on the 
earth? Even their own matters, 
solely practical as_ they are, have less 
connection with life, use, and reality, 
than the wildest frenzies of fever, or 
the idlest scratching of a school-boy 
on his slate. What mean, meaning- 
less prate do politics become in their 
mouths—the Chinese, or Burman, or 
Turkish question, for example, or 
colonial policy, or a bill for readjust 
ment of the franchise! Yet not 
meaner and more meaningless than 
their own familiar interests appear 
when their whole minds are furthest 
opened on them, and their faculties 
most intent,—the prospects of cotton, 
the effect of Australian wool, the 
influence of its gold,—sugar, or ships, 
or tea, or timber, or guano,—the 
Funds and share-list, or a great bank- 
ruptey,—the postage, electrie  tele- 
graph, a tunnel or a tubular bridge, 
an industrial exhibition and a pos- 
sible improvement in a weaving-ma- 
chine,—things, all of which vividly be- 
long to the world in general, and 
have a broad hold upon daily life it- 
self. How worse than empty, heard 
from apart, their wlk of wheat and 
harvest, the wine and the oil, the 
dull indigo, the brisk alum and lively 
pig-iron, steady tallow, and molasses 
that look up or down; the places 
that sink into mere names, Riga, and 
Smyrna, and Rio, and Canton, and 
all the East, from Hull to the Golden 
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Horn, or the City of Palaces—the 
West, with every trace of Columbus; 
things that might be designated by 
numbers, and conceived of by private 
brand. At mention of the Dryad or 
the Nautilus, the Fair Jaie or Ram- 
mohun Dass, you start—but find it 
only Al. with hides and ginger, a 
steamer, or another freight from 
the cheapest to the dearest mar- 
kets. They have solemn anxieties— 
about a light insurance; deep in- 
quiries with regard to fluctuations in 
raw material; even nice moralities, 
as to the stability of White, Black, & 
Co., their warmth, their undoubted 
goodness, the firm confidence to be 
placed on them, who are but a mask 
for some other man, the epithet of a 
former myth. And that enthusiasm of 
reverence for the real person himself, 
as a capitalist indeed—the zealous, the 
common eagerness to render him due 
tribute, homage worthy of his charac- 
ter—a testimonial, and speeches, and 
dull eulogiums; almost a biography, 
were it conceivable, and a statute, if 
it entered into their dreams! So that 
the Medici and all the old Tyrian or 
Venetian grandeur seem peculiar; 
while if Swedenborg the seer could 
have beheld, he would surely have 
perceived them as celestially as tor- 
pedves, which at a little distance ap- 
pear to be occupied, active, living, 
nay, to earthly sense, capable of signs 
and electrically respectable — but 
under spiritual inspection curious] 
unemployed, helpless, dumb, and va | 
—before the angels, utterly dead, or 
even at first miscarried.” 

“Now,” pursued the singular man, 
with an emphasis which struck the 
attention of all, while he intensely 
eyed the sleeper, and glanced round, 
“JT am perfectly unaware of even so 
much as that gentleman’s name—I 
know absolutely nothing of him. But 
one conviction I have regarding him, 
the proof of which may perhaps 
astonish you—namely, that he is at 
this moment under a mysterious in- 
fluence !” 

A breathless silence followed his 
remark, during which the quick vibra- 
tion of the train, the ceaseless beat- 
ings of its engine, and the slow respir- 
ations of the mercantile gentleman, 
could alone be heard: the schoolboy’s 
mouth was open, his eyes stared from 
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the speaker to the sleeper, and back 
again. “What else, indeed, but to 
go to sleep, was possible for thoughts 
which depend so entirely on arith- 
metic — which can neither connect 
themselves with an idea, involve a 
single association with reality, nor 
bring up a pleasant remembrance ? 
Alone—that molluscous _ satisfaction 
arrested, which sucked in the day’s 
record of the world’s traffic, huckster- 
ing, and calculation, with all its ex- 
quisite result since men first bartered 
skin for skin—he has a lulling inar- 
ticulate sense of the universe havin 

ebbed from him: the shell has close 

gently, and in its small pool among 
the pebbles it sticks rooted! What 
profound repose! The long coast 
and wide glitter of waters, nor white 
sail nor hanging moon above, that 
sends her silver ripples dancing to 
the rocks, nor the clouds that bring 
a breeze—none of them will trouble 
it. Perhaps he has forgotten his 
business and destination, Shall we 
wake him @” 

There was an unanimous gesture of 
alarm. 

“Since my youth,” 
elder passenger, calmly, “I have 
possessed a strange power. It was 
involuntary ; nor, ti!l convinced of its 
nature by recent scientific works and 
physiological experiments, did I fully 
believe in it. The awful importance 
of the gift has since deterred me from 
its use, save in strictly medical cases. 
Indeed, over certain subjects, during 
the period of their ailment, it is all- 
potent, being probably analogous to 
the spell exercised by man over the 
lower creature, such as the dog, the 
ox, the lion himself—a remnant of 
our paradisaical dignity, in short. To 
a disease of the mind I have not yet 
ventured to apply it. But I shall 
now carefully do so.” 

He slowly stretched his hand to- 
wards the sleeper’s breast, extending 
finger after finger, and steadily direct- 
ing them thither. Every eye was 
intent on the act. “What is your 
name ?” inquired he, in a distinct tone 
of mild authority. 

To the mute amaze of all beside, 
the sleeper, with eyelids still sealed, 
but so that the hidden orbs appeared 
desirous to see through them, moved 
his lips and began a distinct reply. 


said the 
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“Thomas Huck——,” he said, but a 
mere motion of the hand put a stop 
to it. “Enough,” was the rejoinder : 
“ Thomas;is it true that you labour 
under a serious malady ?” 

“ Yes,” came somewhat reluctantly 
from the lips of the large passenger in 
the corner. 

“In the brain, probably. Or the 
heart ?” 

“No,” was the answer, with an un- 
easy expression of countenance, as in 
a dream—“it seems in both—no—it 
appears to be something that flies from 
one to the other! Ah!—now it comes 
back to my—mysel/f—but for a mo- 
ment it seemed nowhere—nowhere ! 
Still it was real!” There was a dead 
pause, a momentary suspense, through 
which the rush of the train was alone 
audible again, with its sudden shriek 
as it shot below an ark—while the 
sleeping face was like a block of wood, 
so unconscious it grew. 

“Jt is here again!” uttered the pa- 


tient suddenly, “from ever so far off 


with some one else—I cannot recollect 
how long—many hundred years—he 
must have stolen it from me—he was 
a lead-miner, I think, in Sweden—no! 
—he went about everywhere, playing! 
It is J—I am a blind fiddler.” 

The operator turned with com- 
posure to the horror-struck listeners. 
“ AsI thought,” he remarked serious- 
ly, “it lies in the imagination—that is 
to say, in a soul whose very power 
to conceive of reality, and represent 
actual existence to itself, has lain un- 
used and untaught since childhood, 
and is at present helpless as a newly- 
released prisoner—it is, so far as fancy 
is concerned, like one of those pitiable 
etiolations of our kind, the Aztecs, just 
now made the puppetshow of Lon- 
don. Is your disease curable?’ he 
asked quickly, looking at the unfortu- 
nate man. 

“Yes—I think it is,” was the pas- 
sionless answer. 

“ How?” inquired the strange tra- 
veller, with the same commanding 
tone. 

“I must be back—there must be 
some one always by—let me live where 
they—at school again—in the—the 
wood—the side of that ditch where the 
gypsies left their—” 

“No, Thomas,” said the per- 
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emptory voice, “I will send you on- 
Follow my will. Go to the place I 
mean.— Where are you?” he next 
moment added. ; 

“Jn a lane behind a little village,” 
replied the sleeper, his features mo- 
tionless; “there is an old wall across 
the open end—I see a gate-lodge with 
a high roof of stone, all diamond- 
shaped, and ivy hanging at the gable, 
full of busy sparrows—the porch is 
new: there is a girl looking out with 
a baby; I see a rookery through the 
gate, and the red chimneys of a hall, 
half-hidden by woods: there is a stone 
figure of an animal couched on the 
top of each pillar of the gate—I do 
not know what kind of beast. The 
ornament in the iron-work of the gate 
is a rose; it has smaller shapes of 
half-open roses, and buds of roses, and 
thin leaves, wrought round it; there 
is a hand in armour holding the branch 
from beneath.” 

“ That is sufficient,” said Mr. ’ 
He bent a gaze of intense earnestness 
on the sleeper, and with outstretched 
arm seemed to bid him obey some 
silent purpose. “ Pass in, go up the 
avenue—see the family there, and 
now—from that nook left untouched 
by steam, faster than steam can follow, 
and farther—farther even than my will 
can accompany you—plunge into their 
former history ?” 

“When you and I get into Devon- 
shire to-morrow,” he added, addressing 
himself to his fellow-traveller, “ you 
will recognise a place you have never 
seen in your life, from this description ! 
I myself know it well. But of many 
events in the fortune of its owner, 
whom we shall no doubt see in the 
family pew of the country church, I 
am totally ignorant. I have always 
taken a peculiar interest in them. And 
of these, guided by such a clue, direct- 
ed only by the foree of a sincere inten- 
tion, I feel assured that we shall obtain 
some remarkable details.” 

The lips of the entranced subject 
moved and murmured, while the in- 
tense expectation of the party reached 
its height; but pressing the palms of 
his two outstretched hands together, 
and then slowly bringing them back 
till they rested on his knees, the 
wondrous physiologist kept them 
steadfastly pointed towards a central 
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spot in the nankeen waistcoat of his 
patient. The utterance of the latter 
seemed then released; he spoke with 
a distinct, unhesitating voice, singular- 
ly uninflected, indeed, so as to ap- 
proach the monotonous,—and without 
pauses, which at first made it difficult 
to follow. The operator sat fixed, 
mute, and calm; his mind, also, seem- 
ed to be far away; he scarcely ap- 
peared to hear. But the other pas- 
sengers listened to so strangely ab- 
sorbing a recital, half narrative, half 
description, as to forget all else; they 
hardly stirred; nut a word interrupted 
the sightless speaker. It was really 
thrilling to hear persons vividly men- 
tioned as in sight, objects minutely re- 
ferred to as at hand, and occurrences 
graphically stated as in process, all in 
the present tense—although known to 
the very schoolboy as impussible to be 
seen, because long non-existent: till, 
when the train slackened its rate for 
the dozenth time, and the hoarse voice 
of the guard could suddenly be heard 
next door, civilly demanding the tickets, 
the silent operator started. At the 
mechanical motion of his hand to his 
pocket, the strange history ceased with 
a tantalising abruptness; the speaker 
remained motionless. It was with 
some apparent difficulty that, at a re- 
peated gesture of Mr. , he opened 
his eyes, rubbed them drowsily, and 
returned to sufficient consciousness to 
find a card, which, after all, proved to 
contain only his name and address. 
The proper ticket at length delivered, 
he sat up with an air of some bewilder- 
ment, ran his eye rather suspiciously 
over the fixed countenance of his fel- 
low-passengers, and hastily felt in 
his breast for a thick pocket-book, 
which he drew out and examined. 
From the grave glance of Mr. he 
seemed then to shrink, slightly red- 
dening ; but the train had come again 
to a dead stand. He pushed his head 
out with an anxious look, and drew it 
in again astonished. “ Why—how— 
where are—what station is this; do 
you know, sir?’ he asked abruptly, 
with an awkward attempt at civility 
to Mr, ——. 

“The terminus, I think,” answered 
the latter, tranquillity; we have got 
to Bristol, I believe, already.” 

The large old gentleman snatched 
out his watch, eyed it with amaze, and 
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turning the handle of the door, leapt 
out almost in the arms of a railway- 
porter. The latter, at his order, had 
already called a cab, and was bearing 
off his bag, when Mr. —— hastened 
after them with an overcoat left in 
the carriage. 

“This is yours, sir, I think?” he 
said, very politely. The merchant’s 
features had resumed all their harsh- 
ne%s, nay, had taken an air of ill- 
temper; but he now muttered some- 
thing between thanks and a vague 
apology; then, with a mumbling 
effort to appear courteous, and a flush- 
ed countenance, rushed through the 
confusion. 

The whole party found themselves 
again together in an omnibus, with the 
exception of the matron lady and her 
schoolboy son, who had bid good-bye 
as they struggled to find their luggage. 
At the railway hotel to which the 
omnibus brought them, there was but 
one dining-parlour vacant: an early 
dinner in company was perhaps partly 
a result of the singular oceurrence they 
had all witnessed; further satisfaction 
on which the young Etonians endea- 
voured to gain over the subsequent 
glass of wine, and the fresh straw- 
berries. But having fixed to set off 
by the same early conveyance into 
Somersetshire with the young lady in 
black, whose destination agreed so for- 
tunately with theirs, their attention 
was ere long interrupted ; they finish- 
ed their sherry as soon as her trunks 
were taken down, jumped up, seized 
their fishing gear, and shook hands ; 
at the top of the stair, again, in her 
crape shawl and bonnet, she was bid 
a paternal and a brotherly adieu, and 
many good wishes, with another cordial 
exchange of hands among all three. 
They were watched from the window, 
till the omnibus vanished among drays 
and sugar-sledges in the dusty street. 

It was in the twilight, over supper 
and steaming rummers, after a stroll 
by the docks and the airy coolness of 
a walk round Clifton heights, that the 
well-known writer was induced to give 
an outline of the entire cireumstances 
so curiously elicited. Subsequent 
residence near the family concerned, 
with much pleasant experience of 
them, threw additional light on the 
history; till under the mutual care of 
both friends, when committed to writ- 
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ing by the younger, and revised as 
well as extended from the remarks of 
his more illustrious companion, it took 
the form of a regular narrative. 

“In that remarkable revelation,” 
observed the latter, reflectively, when 
this had been accomplished, “the 
most striking thing was, after all, the 
contrast between the habitual nature 
of the instrument and the facts which 
he was compelled to observe. Whether 
the emotions and impressions implied 
in his account of them did really be- 
token an awakened soul, or proceeded 
merely from that of the controlling 
agent, I am still at a Joss to think. 
In the mesmerie trance, it is the 
opinion of some persons, who ought 
to know at least something of scientific 
intelligibility, if not of ordinary logic, 
or the conditions under which we 
think and live on earth—that the dis- 
engaged soul passes through all sub- 
stances alike; that by the mere lock 
of hair, or nail-paring from a body. 
whose very particles are dissolved and 
scattered, it may absolutely return 
into the past scene, and as it were re- 
create the long-terminated action; 
that where the blood was left upon a 
wall, nay, where the worn stone itself 
remains, it can veritably conjure up 
the tragedy that no human witness 
recorded, or which was recorded ill. 
These distinguished physiologists say, 
and have published, that in this state 
the somnambulist will walk forth, or 
the sybil prophesy; that unlearnt 
Greek hath been read, Hebrew spoken, 
unknown tongues poured out. But I 
confess that I do not believe it. 

“There may be endless motions left 
undulating in the air, and on through 
the sidereal ether, that ebb back upon 
us. There may be lights that hover 
over the remains of men, nay, infect 
the darkness long after the very dust 
has been assimilated to its earth. 
There may be impalpable spirits that 
surround us secretly, or, rather, co- 
exist with us after another fashion 
than we, so that yet they are ever 
near our souls. Or Malebranche’s 
vision of all things in the Creator— 
into which, for the unimaginable 
twinkling of an eye, the individual is 
at times suffered or commanded to 
enter—may be reasonable. The re- 
miniscence of Plato, or the transmi- 
gration of Pythagoras, I could find in 
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my heart to credit. These are hypo- 
theses mixed with a salutary awe, 
But the paltry practicalities of animal- 


magnetism, electro-biology, phreno- 
mesmerism, table-turning or spirit- 


rapping, are not so much incredible, 
undemonstrable, and foolish, as they 
give a sickening sense of the fashion- 
ably scientific emptiness of people 
called Christian. Into the very. fin- 
gers of shamefaced quackery about 
to retire—civilization thrusts its im- 
mense nose, nuzzling and snuffing. 
Knowledge seems but to lengthen it 
to a proboscis, which would drag its 
favourite back if he fled; he becomes 
a lecturer, or remains a Pope, a Joseph 
Smith, a Louis Napoleon—test it swing 
him aloft, and knead and trample him 
to a jelly. See it beginning to fondle 
the Aztecs, worshipped once, as the 
showman says with a Transatlantic 
twang, in the mighty city of myste- 
rious ixymaya! 

“It is because they have no ima- 
gination. ‘To be content with life and 
death, the miracles of old, and the 
ever-fresh spectacle of nature, and 
the significance of human history, with 
all that lurks in the shade of human 
obscurity, and all that is to be wished 
for, hoped, believed, and adored, in the 
future. 

“JT regret, my dear friend, even for 
a good purpose, that rash experi- 
ment, were it only because that old 
gentlemen has forever escaped m 
reach, with an unfinished record, hid- 
den in his mind, or perhaps—which 
is still worse—haunting his memory 
to no purpose but to make him 
wretched. _I do not even know his 
family name. I should have allowed 
him to mention it, or have kept his 
eard. But I forget the speed of 
our modern journeys! How weak, 
with all our loftiest advantages, we 
are!” 

“ But, my dear sir,” interposed his 
fellow-editor, simply, “I thought you 
meant the manuscript to be pub- 
blished? He may read it—indeed the 
incidents may catch his eye.” 

“ Publish it? with these names—this 
important family matter?” exclaimed the 
author, striking his hand on the papers 
with alarm. 

“We can alter the names, and so 
disguise the affairs as to render them 
irrecognisable,” was the rejoinder. 
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“Without losing the point, of course. 
It will do good!” 

The author, simple in worldly mat- 
ters as a child, and having hitherto 
produced no works of this strictly 
real character, eyed his friend si- 
lently. 

“An advertisement in the first 
page of the Times, for a mercantile 
gentleman who fell asleep on his way 
to Bristol, on the 12th July last, who 
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left a valuable article,” added the lat- 
ter eagerly—“ and he is sure to see it. 
He will apply, as directed, to the pub- 
lishers, and receive the book. The 
Title might be made to attract him.” 

The author yielded, though with 
hesitation. No reply was ever re- 
ceived, in fact, to the advertisement. 
The editor only persisted that the tale 
would be of use to the public. Like 
most editors. 


CHAPTER I.—ROBUR ATAVORUM-——THE ANCESTRAL THEWS AND SINEWS. 


The old blood of the Willoughbies 
of Stoke had entered England earlier 
than the Normans, and the Conquest 
itself neither drove it out nor sullied it; 
for it was first known to run through 
the strong veins of one of the north- 
ern Vikingr, who, huge and bearded, 
with ice-blue eyes and lion-like locks 
that streamed from the wind, often 
hovered on the Cambrian coast, or in 
sight of the Welsh mountains, terrible 
alike to the busy Dane, rich Saxon, 
or lawless chief of the Cymry. First 
and fiercest of many sons, he was said 
to have slain his own grim father at 
some wild feast of Thor, where they 
drank the fiery red liquor out of 
skulls—to have taken another name, 
that his avenging brothers might not 
have to meet him in strife: while 
none knew to what storm-beaten isle 
he bore his booty, nor whence the 
strange dragon-like sails might be 
looked for, since, if any captive went 
there, he never returned save as a new 
foe. And he was a Berserkir, it was 
told; seized at times by those furious 
moods, in which friend was not known 
from enemy, and the strength could 
tear spears aside, dash shields before 
it, cleave casque and head together, 
or rend limb from trunk with the 
armour still on—when flight was use- 
less and ransom unheeded, and no- 
thing availed but sometimes the mo- 
tionless mien of submission, which 
few were brave enough then to wear. 
It was near the mouth of Severn, 
over against Wales, that one summer 
noon a wealthy Saxon earl was to 
wed the daughter of a British chief, 
who for gold’s sake gave her up, with 
oaths of peace, to one who was 
old, and had buried another wife: at 
the ferry-side the Saxon oars hung 


dripping from the barges, and the 
light Welsh coracles of hide had let 
their paddies sink, as full of bridal 
groups they came floating both to- 
gether to the shore. No wind stirred, 
or if a light air played along the wa- 
ter, it came from inland mountains ; 
while far away, the wide faint cres- 
cent of the ocean lay like molten 
glass, that sparkles up and bubbles 
with the heat alone; one azure island 
only speckled the distance, not even a 
fishing-sail beside : since these last had 
all remained where the wedding-train 
might be seen, as Eorl-Wulfstan of 
Thorpe Combe went to meet Rees ap 
Gryfiyd, bringing toward the new 
church at Wrington his young daugh- 
ter, against the will of her mother. 
Already the smoke rose white and 
lazy on the hill, from the beech-fire 
that was to roast the oxen, and the 
last November ale-casks had been 
rolled below the trees, from the wains 
of Thorpe, ajl for the feast to follow 
after. There had, indeed, been late 
news of a northern monastery plun- 
dered, from ships that came to the 
coast at night; and rumours of sails 
seen in the distance since: but the 
fishermen doubted now if they were not 
birds, or the tails of diving porpoises ; 
nor were they to be seen that day- 
break from the open sea, nor was 
there any wind left to blow a feather 
nearer the land. So they hurried to 
meet the throng, catching the boats’ 
heads, and wading in readily that no 
harm might chance to the bright man- 
tles, or a softly-buskined foot be 
dipped in the salt water, as the tide 
washed in: to see, too, the goat-skins 
of Welsh mead, the drinking-horns, 
the rich cheeses and fresh venison, 
the wild mountain-fruit, carved fur- 
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niture of oak, leathern garments, and 
webs of wool or flax, which were the 
sole dowry of Ap Gryffyd’s daughter. 
While amid plash and shout, half lifted 
by the chef, she stepped upon the 
stones where the Eorl stood to receive 
her; in white inner boddice, and 
white vest embroidered, and white 
skirt with downy fringes, with knitted 
veil that fell from the green hood of 
her silken mantle, flecking her round 
soft-brown face; but it took now 
an olive paleness which nothing could 
hide, and turning her dark eyes back- 
ward, and shrinking from the proffered 
hand, without any blush she stood 
on the wet stone and shivered and 
slipped down. Then there was a cry, 
though the chief’s arm had saved her ; 
and all men had seen that her own 
dark father seemed yet younger, 
stronger, than the heavy Saxon eorl 
with the appled ripeness of his fair 
skin. But the palfreys stood waiting 
on the bank; the priest, also, with 
clerk and sacristan, book and crucifix, 
was slowly coming down to meet 
them on his mule; girls were ready 
to strew flowers, and bear garlands, 
and give roses, glad to fear the Welsh 
no longer, pleased to see the bride’s 
beauty, scarce older than theirs: 
while her companions, from foster- 
nurse to bride’s-maiden, pressed from 
beneath to leave the boats, that 
dipped ever more with the tide, and 
rose almost against the rough ferry- 
stones. Wildly did she cast her 
glance from sea to land, and back to 
where the Saxon stood half frowning ; 
and there was an old man in the boat 
below, with thin white hair and flow- 
ing beard, who rose up sternly to call 
upon the chief, in their own language, 
to return; while the half-naked, wild, 
brown Welshmen, with long black 
hair and glittering eyes, laying hands 
upon their knives, turned eager glances 
to his face. The father turned sul- 
lenly away; there was gold round 
the Saxon’s neck, a chain of gold 
across his breast; there were brown 
bills not far away in Saxon hands, 
and cross-bows: he waved on his 
daughter. But the old man—it was 
the bard—caught with bare arm his 
harp from the bearer, and springing 
up upon the prow, stood high; he 
raised a wild chaunt, guttural and 
s hrill and abundant, which made the 
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Welshmen creep listening together ; 
with upraised hand, that struck at 
intervals a sudden tone from the harp, 
deep and dolorous across the water, 
to Saxon ears like a funeral bell. All 
eyes were fixed on him, till all at once 
he ceased. He dropped his harp; 
he stood and pointed seaward. 

From. round the nearest rocks there 
came a loud clash of oars; the great 
oars glittered into the sunshine, and 
swiftly coming onward with the tide 
were seen a crowd of galleys, high and 
huge, with fierce beaks of eagle or 
boar, bear or dragon, from whose 
eyes hung out the anchor ropes; and 
the sails with their beams lay lowered 
across. Spears bristled from every 
deck ; the rowers’ shields hung glancing 
by beneath the oars: the cries of the 
foremost were upon the boats ere they 
well moved a paddle, while high and 
glistening it swept on, with dash of 
steel and blue gleam of helmets 
springing to the prow; nor scarce 
was grounded with a slow jar upon 
the stones, ere, gently falling to a side, 
it poured forth its leaping warriors 
into the brine, that surged and swelled 
around it. Foremost of all a terrible 
form in mail, whose erest rose over 
him in some huge wild fantasy of 
horror that could only have been 
dreamed ; while with bound and spray, 
dashing aside with iron hand the 
father, and hurling the bridegroom 
down, he rose upon the dripping 
splashing stones, and caught the yet 
motionless bride. There came neither 
shudder nor ery from her; holding 
her from him a moment, amidst the 
shouts and tumult, he seemed, through 
the dreadful bars of that blue casque, 
to gaze upon her features within 
their veil; then, not lifting it, but 
drawing closer round her the loose 
green mantle, the Viking raised her 
in his arms, his ‘sword never drawn, 
his shield turned behind him, and went 
wading back to the vessel’s side. 
With one arm he held her, and setting 
his foot upon a bolt, his other armed 
hand upon a rope, climbed slowly up. 
The fight. was over. With all his 
train the Saxon lay at ransom, or for 
death by even-tide. The Welsh 
coracles, unharmed, but hanging on 
their oars apart, awaited till their 
chief’s daughter should be restored, 
when all was over with the Saxons; 
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since, as it proved, but for a secret 
message from their bard, which the 
bride’s mother urged to, no wild sea- 
rover could have held Eorl Wulfstan 
in pledge of ransom. 

But though the gold came long ere 
eventide, yet when the tide slowly 
floated the galleys upright, these things 
brought no sign of the chief’s daughter 
being sent back to her people.-—The 
wind from the mountains had grown 
stronger, till in the cool clear twilight 
while stains of sunset still ranged the 
sky beyond the shoreless waters, coldly 
plashed inward the brimming river- 
frith, and toward the Welsh coast, 
where Ap Gryffyd’s tower stood high, 
but distant: there struggled wind and 
stream against the tide, till the light 
hide-boats tossed upon it, and the 
rowers thought they would have much 
ado to reach home. But all ruffled into 
dark steel-blue was the outer deep, 
with gleams of green, like the Vikirg’s 
armour; here and there were the wild 
sea-horses running in it, lifting their 
foamy crests and vanishing again; 
the ribbed galleys seemed restless as 
they felt the breeze, till one by one 
they spread sail, and with long strokes 
of an oar or two, and with hoarse 
cries while their ropes were tightened, 
began to urge away. Last turned the 
greatest galley, with its cloven banner 
that streamed blue aloft, waving a 
flame-bright horse; and when the 
horse-head of its prow was seen where 
the stern had hung embattled like a 
tower, when the dusky sails rose up, 
sinewed like dragon’s wings, casting 
a green shadow on the waves, the 
bard waxed impatient. He rose hoary 
from before his chief as they floated 
near, and called in broken Norse to 
the armed men, called on the Viking 
Ollobik. But all, gazing doubtfully 
down upon him from their helmets, 
or eyeing their grim leader, whose 
_ barred visage showed like iron swept 
by with the rush of waves; the wind 
and sea bore them past, leaving only a 
yeasty track, where the white mingled 
with the green into darkness, and 
hissed as it sank. Then Ap Gryffyd 
sprang up and offered loudly his 
daughter’s ransom—ransom which the 
Norsemen would have wondered at if 
they could have understood—though 
his own kernes knew well how he had 
it not, as they looked at each other, 
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striving vainly at their oars; till the 
chief’s voice broke out into a yell, 
and all the Welshmen, with a howl of 
despair together, let their paddles fall ; 
the wave curled and tossed them far 
from the Viking’s heavy galley. Only 
the harp rang out its shrill — 
notes; wild and fast they sounded, 
and unutterably plaintive followed the 
wind, till the last long tone which the 
Norsemen heard was like the parting 
of a ghost. On the Saxon hill could 
be seen to flare or smoulder, to blaze 
and glimmer, the fire for the roasting 
of the oxen. They looked back 
silently; they whispered apart from 
their leader, seeing him fixed high 
behind the oarsman on the stern, with 
one iron ear-hole still turned to the 
shadows of the land. And in the 
night, when the Viking Ollobik still 
trod the platform behind them, with 
ringing footstep that sometimes ceased 
into stillness, they could hear the sea- 
wind come by fits through the tight 
cordage, or hum above the rampart, 
as their sea-war horse rose sidewise. 
Did ke listen to it also? It was like 
aharp. It was for the first time like 
strings, that shrieked and sounded 
from sharp to awful, and lamentably 
ceased in the roaring plunge of waves ; 
as if, at every bound, uprose the old 
Welsh bard, with his goat-like beard, 
and struck a more threatening stroke 
on the rough mane of their ocean 
steed, so proud, so free, so fearless. 
But the Welsh heard with terror 
that it was the dreaded Ollobik, the 
pagan Viking, the ruthless and demon- 
haunted Berserkir. They mourned 
for young Gwen Megan, for Merch 
Megan, little and gentle—and like the 
round, brown, hazel-eyed Moss-flower, 
in her bridal white—as for a dove 
clutched by a sea-eagle, and with out- 
spread pinions borne away. There 
was the wild wake-cry of the Cymry 
many nights in the tower-hall of Coel- 
Gryfiyd, where the wedding mead 
served for the mourning liquor; but 
mother Megan listened above, with 
moan, and sob, and sudden wail, 
thinking of her christening, loathing 
Ap Gryffya’s sight; while the chief 
himself gloomily eyed the sea, or 
looked across to Eorl-Wulfstan’s herds 
upon the hill, as of yore; the bard in 
the hearth-corner brooded apart, and 
eyed ascance the monk from St. 
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Colva’s, and, in his fitful outpourings 
to the harp, seemed rather to bemoan 
— virgin sacrifice of the Druids of 
old. 

It was many months thereafter, 
when the snow yet lingered on the 
sides of Cader-Glwr, and the north- 
wind still told of it as it whistled 
bleak-down Llanwllin to Coel-Gryffyd 
—though there was young grass about 
the low ground, while the sloe thorn 
budded in the mountain shadows— 
that Megan sat distaff on knee behind 
her busy maidens, the thread often 
ceasing in her hand, as the fire licked 
up through sea-ware and drift-wood 
on the hearth, throwing ever more 
light on the bard’s wrinkled face, 
where he cowered and seemed to muse 
of nothing earthly. The old nets 
were mended, the last corn grinding 
in the stone, the winter weaving- 
frame laid by; and still they sought 
other tasks while it was daylight, lest 
hotter than ever might kindle Megan’s 
temper, if her stern sorrow was past ; 
the very men were fain to pass their 
words. outside, when there were no 
more knives to sharpen on the jambs 
of the door, nor arrows to tip with 
flint, nor old Saxon pike-heads to 
hammer straight again with a stone 
at the rude forge; they beat their 
hands about their breasts and idled 
in the lower court, where the tower, 
though stony cold, was a shelter from 
the wind. Rees Ap Gryffyd walked 
the upper parapet alone, a useless 
sentinel, with hands turned in be- 
neath his jerkin, padded with its own 
wool; while between his grizzly beard 
and the hairy front of his leathern 
skull-cap his face peered as through 
a visor: the stormy reddening of the 
sunset among distant clouds was it- 
self a comfort to his eye, though it 
scarce tinged the grey wall; but he 
shrank less from the wind, or the 
sight of dreary waters, than from his 
wife’s silent scorn. 

But suddenly, from the neigbour- 
ing huts, there came one of his people, 
springing breathless up the path, and 
bursting into the outer court, stood 
panting there for speech, with every 
sign of danger; so that Ap Grytiye 
looked, up the valley, and over the 
river, in doubt whether it were the 
old feud with Shawn Pen Llwyd, or 
a strange attempt of the slow Saxon, 
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whose beeves they had shared weeks 
ago together—and he smiled grimly 
—till his men ran up past him to the 
parapet, and appeared from within 
at the very tower-top, pointing with 
shouts to the bay below. Then he 
reached out and saw six beaked 
galleys bearing from the wind that 
blew down Llanwllin; with | sails 
aslant to it like shields, they rose 
against it, and still drove foaming in, 
till the shelter of the cliffs gave aid to 
them, and the foremost was hid by 
the rock of Coel-Gryffyd. He could 
hear the flapping struggle of their 
sails as they were dragged down, and 
the plunge of their heavy anchors. 
Next minute all was confusion in the 
tower, and flight below; with letting 
loose of cattle to the hill, with haste 
of women with their children up the 
pathway, while the old oaken door 
was thrusting-to, the beacon gather- 
ing to be lit above; the slingers 
brought their clattering pebbles, the 
bowmen made the strigs twang loud; 
and loosening the very stones over 
the gateway, the women shed aside 
their hair in silence, and _panted. 
Motionless gazed out Gryffyd’s wife 
by herself, through the horn-case- 
ment that looked dimly down on the 
sea-cove—the only one undismayed. 
But all knew without a name that it 
was the fieree Norsemen; though none 
had dreamed they would ever return, 
least of all to Coel-Gryffyd. 

But Megan saw alone, and with 
fear, that a white banner streamed 
from the nearest mast; and one boat 
only drew to the shore, where the 
vague gleam of armed men vanished 
in the dusk. They seemed to wind 
slowly round, and slowly to climb the 
rocky way. Ere it lifted them to the 
bleak evening light, Ap Gryffyd’s wife 
had come forth along the wall, and 
passing through the peering bowmen, 
the crouching slingers, thrust by her 
husband’s targe, his battle-axe, to 
spring before them all upon the ram- 
part’s edge. 

Grim in the sea-green scales of his 


armour, with ice-blue casque and 


hideous crest, rose the hugh figure of 
the Viking Ollobik in front, his sword 
sheathed upon his arm;° the levelled 
lances of his knights behind him rose 
up upon their shoulders, half revealed; 
for the terrible banner hung floating 
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beneath, like housings of a palfrey: 
and borne above, in the hollow of a 
shield, seemed some strange ocean 
thing, or furred creature of the pine 
forests. It stirred to their motion 
only, and when Megan saw through 
shaggy bearskin the grass-green gloss 
of Frankish silk, the snow-white folds 
of Erin’s linen, embroidered by her 
own maidens’ fingers, her blood van 
cold: as they mounted before the 
tower, she sickened where she stood, 
like to fall headlong down. But 
gently lowering to their feet the 
litter, they stooped together, and 
their leader lifted up the shaggy 
bearskins: then she saw Gwen her 
daughter lying warm beneath, with 
eyes that turned about to know the 
place; till at the sight of the tower- 
wall and all its people, giving a glad 
ery, she sprang upright and called her 
mother. The arrows hung upon their 
strings, the mailed Norsemen like sta- 
tues eyed them; and then, at the com- 
mand of Megan rushing down, back 
swung the unbarred door. 

For that night the Norsemen did 
not all return to their ships; but the 
Welsh chieftain’s heart overflowed in 
welcome, and he feasted them hospi- 
tably in his hall, with the more readi- 
ness that they had brought with them 
venison, fish, and wine of the far 
South, such as never before had 
blessed the lips of Ap Gryffyd. Even 
the old bard warmed to it, and watched 
it sparkle and glow in the cup of Greek 
gold into which the  shield-bearer 

oured it, as if he saw the times of 

is youth. The stern Viking Ollobik 
sat at the table with a wonderful air 
of mildness, outwardly regarded ; 
‘though for the most part silent, as 
none present but the bard could in- 
terpret his words; and still helmeted, 
.with visor-bars unraised beyond his 
‘mouth, and eyes that looked keen from 
behind the steel, while the shadow of 
his huge crest was thrown by the 
amp where he turned; a strange 
thing, whieh would have been but ill 
-taken, till he excused himself with cour- 
teous gravity, having once sworn a rash 
oath to Odin, that, while battle lasted, 
no man should ever look on his face 
_and see the sun again. Whether it 


was a resolve peculiar to Ollobik, on 
account of some deed he had once done, 
and would for ever have his true name 
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unknown; or rather the dark self-fear 
of the Berserkirs, whose blind rage 
against men, when the war-god sud- 
denly possessed them, was ever marked 
by the disregard, nay hatred, of armour 
and weapons, so that a Berserkir in his 
fit was never known to appear hel- 
meted, but with bare brow, and locks 
loosened on the air. 

But he tasted the wine when it 
passed to him, and Ap Gryffyd was 
a man who, with liquor between, 
minded little the understanding of 
language ; he could have waxed merry 
with a hairy man of the woods, if it 
would but drink and nod to him, and 
turn an ear to his pedigree, to the old 
wrongs and affronts he hath received, 
the future revenges he intended. And 
indeed the Norse knights eyed him 
with relaxing grimness, laughing to 
each other; or listening earnestly as if 
to hear some rough Norse through the 
quick Celtic, as might be the face be- 
hind a visor, or the hand in the hollow 
back of a shield; nor was it long ere 
he could at least clang his drinking- 
horn to the golden beaker, crying 
“skoal!” and answering grasp for 
grasp ; or giving the wild Welsh feast- 
song monotonous as sound of bees 
and plovers, back to the fierce northern 
banquet-ode, which through the joy of 
the vintage seemed to bring the roar of 
the winds, and ever to tend quicker to- 
ward battle: while the tawny kernes 
stared whispering from the other end, 
and their bard grew deeper in ques- 
tions to the Viking, of Italy, of min- 
strels, of Sealds and their Sagas, and 
of what shores might be beyond the 
ocean,— whereof the Norse leader 
seemed freely to tell his best. So 
that at length Ap Gryffyd, drawn by 
that seeming forbearance into speech 
with him, even jests—which were 
heard patiently, with courteous ges- 
tures—began by word and sign, heed- 
less of the bard, to make known a 
plan to be jointly wrought out against 
Wulfstan the Raxon: Whereat the 
Viking, still surveying him from within 
his casque, gave doubtful answer in 
his own tongue, and with shoulder- 
spike turned to him as before, went 
on speaking to the bard. It chafed 
Ap Gryffyd from his guest, and one 
he counted on as a mighty kinsman ; 
he was fierier, also, through the un- 
wonted liquor, and bade Hoel the 
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bard declare that among the Cymry 
it was otherwise with one who had 
wedded a chieftain’s daughter. To 
Hoel the Viking answered calmly, 
that such link was not between them 
—he had in truth not married the 
daughter of Ap Gryffyd, but brought 
her home, as she would, to remain 
with her mother. . 

At these words, the dark cheek of 
Ap Gryffyd burned, his black eyes 
shot fire, and with a yell he sprang to 
clutch his knife from the board, to 
rush in savage anger on the mailed 
Norseman ; while all his kernes leapt 
up at the sight, their long knives 
flashing out ; and the sea-riders dashed 
the table from them with a clash, as 
they rose erect, strode backward, 
made their swords hiss forth. The 
Viking Ollobik sat still, for the hoary 
figure of the bard rushed before him: 
his deep voice only, as he closed his 
visor and turned again to the old man, 
rang through the vaulted hall. “ Rees 
ap Gryffyd,” said the bard, as he 
caught the furious arm, “ beware! 
Gwen is as she went from Coel—like 
the hill-flower and the sea-foam, as 
the snow on Cader-Glwr, or in the 
cloud that sails over it! He swears 
it by Thor and Odin !” 

Ap Gryffyd stood stil! and glared 
askance at the iron form. “On this 
cross, then !” he shouted fiercely, hold- 
ing up his dagger hilt. A scornful 
laugh came from the gathered Norse- 
men, and the Viking made no more 
answer than a Druid’s stone. 

“Go in to her mother, Rees ap 
Gryffyd,” said Hoel, calmly. And 
while all thus remained, the chieftain 
hastened to Megan’s chamber. The 
mother’s heart had found change in- 
deed in Gwen, through all her delight to 
see Coel-Gryffyd again, the very dogs, 
the very hills; but no difference like 
that which she herself had feared. Nor 
did young Gwen return her caresses less 
than when her favourite child, though 
more a woman since her departure— 
nor hide any part, the strangest, of 
her story—nor yet among heathen 
Norse-women and their children, seem 
to have swerved from the true faith. 
It was that she shrank from mention 
of the Viking Ollobik and his matters ; 
whence he came, or whither he went, 
his deeds, the fiends and phantoms 
that haunted him, his visage and mien, 
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nay, whether he had wished to woo 
her for his wife or gain some ransom. 
Megan could only guess, that at 
Gwen’s own instance he had brought 
her home; and Megan said, if any 
ransom were required, the Abbot, her 
own uncle at St. David’s, would 
doubtless help her in such a strait. 
It was well, she said, and owing to 
the Holy Virgin, that the fierce pagan 
had repented of his crime, yet sought 
her not in marriage; since, ere she 
should have been wedded to an idol- 
ater, which no priest could do, her 
mother would gladly have heard that 
she was drowned in the salt sea. 
Then Gwen was silent, and turned 
her face to the wall on the moss- 
couch where she lay, and seemed 
weary. She was asleep when Ap 
Gryffyd came, yet at the sight of her 
he grew less fierce, and what he had 
to say he whispered. At the clash 
and sound below his wife had started 
up listening. 

“Go back, Rees Ap Gryffyd,” she 
said, eyeing him, “and sit down, and 
be glad of thy guest’s liquor, since ye 
drink it! If it were a matter for thee, 
I would tell thee to kneel down and 
kiss this wild Norseman’s hand, for 
he has done to my daughter as one of 
King Artwr’s best knights might have 
behaved.” 

So Ap Gryffyd came down into the 
hall again, with a downcast air, and 
stole an ashamed glance at the Viking, 
who still sat; then he seized a drink- 
ing-horn, and took a hurried draught, 
and stumbled into a seat, looking round 
vacantly, and blinking with his eyes 
as all the Norsemen sat down like 
guests to whom little had happened. 
The Welsh kernes shrunk back sullenly 
to their place; then would all have 
gone as before, but Hoel the bard, 
lifting his harp, remained erect ; he 
struck its strings, and musing for a 
while to the sound, poured out his 
wild Welsh Pennichtlion to the praise 
of former ages. The kernes listened 
and dozed ; stupidly the chief nodded 
his head to the music, sometimes with 
livelier motichs of his hand, or angry 
calls to his followers to listen, till he 
suddenly slept and sank-; the Norse- 
men heard and drank with ringing 
gestures of applause. When Hoel 
ended, there was a deep silence, for 
the silent Viking’s mouth could be 
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seen to draw in breath, and to smile. 
He emptied the golden beaker, and 
giving it to his shield-bearer, bade 
him take it to the bard. “Thou hast 
kept another guest from beside me,” 
he said, rising with a gleam of joy in 
his eyes, through the steel bars; 
“thanks; his hour is past! Would 
that thou and thy harp were mine!” 
Already the morning dawn glared 
blue through the loop-holes ; and the 
Norsemen departed downward to their 
ships. 

But the wind blue strong, and for 
many days, although it blew from 
land, did the vessels remain in the 
shelter of Coel-Heffyd, like tethered 
war-steeds, plunging, rattling, turning 
at their stalls. ‘The Norsemen hunted 
and fished, they felled wood, and 
carried water; their fire burned day 
and night in the cove, where they 
roasted their game, or dried it in 
smoke, and made the charcoal, and 
melted the resin and tar for the seamed 
ribs of their boats and galleys, with 
rough revelry and songs to Odin. Ap 
Gryffyd half feared, half hoped, that 
when their holds were heavy they 
would go; while meantime he failed 
not to lend them help, to join the chase 
with them, or share their cheer. 

The spring looked out suddenly 
from the air, and with the soft south- 
rains, the mild west breezes, all Llan- 
wilin began to show its green. One 
morning, with few of his train, Viking 
Ollobik rose up before the tower and 
entered; his rare presence was a 
thing at which the Welsh shrank, and 
all in Coel-Heffvd gave way. He 
came to bid the chieftain farewell ; 
against which Ap Gryffyd had by 
this time no desire, having every day 
dreaded more some purpose behind that 
beaked visor; though now, he knew 
enough of the Severn’s mouth to see 
that, with its tides only the Norse- 
men could not as yet well sail away. 
But when he had said this, thinking 
that the Viking paused on the thresh- 
old, and sounding him—with various 
designs of friendship and most confi- 
dential warmth, ready to burst out— 
the stern reiteration of Ollobik’s pur- 
pose to depart, making the very steel 
quiver before his throat, went nigh to 
chatter in the teeth of Ap Gryffyd. 
The doubt he had felt at times 
whether that sheath of iron indeed 
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contained a human body, or some 
terrible being from the darkness, 
eame back on him; it was such a fear 
as not even a chief needed remember 
with disgrace. Nay, as he heard the 
stranger’s steps on the stone follow 
his men to the outer door,—forgetting 
to accompany him, the chief was glad 
he had not leagued with him against 
Eorl-Wulfstan ; ke keenly called to 
mind his soul, and muttered an Ave 
Maria or two. 

The old bard, nevertheless, stood 
awaiting the Norse leaders, with a 
message from Megan, the chief’s wife, 
whom Ollobik had never as yet seen. 
She would fain see him ere he went. 
Without a word, the Viking turned to 
follow up the stair, and, stooping low 
to enter was left alone with Megan. 
As the door closed, the Norseman 
unclasped the gorget of his casque, 
and when the huge crest was lifted 
from his head, with its shell of iron, 
she saw a yellow-beatded man yet in 
the prime, in whose visage .were linea- 
ments of a savage beauty, deepened 
into sternness; while his light, clear 
eyes, like those of falcons, were bent 
upon her with inquiry. Coming out 
of the armour, his aspect had well- 
nigh the ruddy flush of gold enhanced 
by sunbright locks which writhed 
loosed around it, as the helmet had 
pressed them up; and Megan for 
some moments gazed at him aston- 
ished. Then hastening forward, she 
caught both his gauntleted hands, 
and bowing her head towards them, 
poured out thanks. The Viking drew 
back confused; he murmured out 
words, not knowing hers, and seemed 
impatient, in haste to go. It was in 
his own tongue that Megan after a 
pause addressed him, brokenly, but 
very earnest. 

“ Viking Ollobik, dost thou still trust 
in idols ?” 

“In the God of our forefathers—in 
Thor and Odin!” said the Norse war- 
rior, with surprise. 

“ Yea—dost obey—dost love them 
yet ?” 

There was an air of anguish in the 
Viking’s look, as he answered firmly, 
I love them not.” His set teeth 
eo together. “T flee from them ! 

ut they are swifter than the ships 
—I must needs. obey the stronger. 
Woman!” and he caught her hand in 
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his, striking the other with a hollow 
clash against his breast—“I know 
them—their sign is here, and in the 
night I behold their messenger! He 
spares none but women !” 

Then, as he let fall her hand, Megan 
gazed the more earnestly at him, and 
spoke again. “Be but baptized, oh 
Viking Ollobik, and before the cross 
marks thy forehead, verily the power 
of the fiends will vanish !” 

He fixed an angry glance at her, 
and almost shouted forth his word— 
“ No!” And the chief’s wife turn- 
ed away silently, while he lifted his 
casque from the bench. 

Suddenly opened the inner door, 
and Gwen herself came out, pale as 
at her purposed bridal, and in the 
same attire. She stood before her 
mother, with firm lips, and slowly 
said, “I will go with him.” All the 
blood returned to her face, enriching 
its olive shade to rose, and the nut- 
brown cheek glowed crimson, as from 
his full stature Ollobik looked at her 
without motion; yet, though she hid 
her face in her mother’s breast, as 
Megan caught her with a ery, and 
the heaving of the girl’s bosom throb- 
bed into her voice, still did Gwen lift 
her head again, shedding her hair 
aside, and say in Norse—* Mother, I 
must be with him, if he go! When I 
prayed, though he were alone, then the 
fiends departed from him!” And she 
turned her dark-brown eyes, lit with 
sudden anguish like his own, back to 
Ollobik. The Viking dropped his 
helmet down, and striding at one step 
to where they stood, caught Gwen up 
from within her mother’s clasp, be- 
yond it to his mailed breast, as if the 
silken mantle only belonged to Megan. 
He looked down on Megan’s agony 
sternly—there was unalterable resolve 
in his keen eyes and planted foot— 
yet, as they gazed together, strange 
relentings seemed to struggle within 
him. 

“Yield her to me,” he uttered at 
last; “and that your priests may 
join us, I will even dare take those 
signs of theirs—the water and the 
mark. For worse than the gods have 
sent hitherto, methinks they cannot 
send !” 

So at the wild words Megan slowly 
gave way. The Viking passed out, 
helmed and visored as befure, to keep 
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that strong oath to Odin. But the 
next day from St. David’s came monk 
and priest to baptise him; it was great 
gladness to abbot and bishop that so 
fearful a pagan should submit even 
outwardly to the Church, and he gave 
rich gifts to the shrine of St. David. 
Keeping his heathen vow full firmly, 
it was through a crownless vizor that 
his brow was sprinkled, and crossed 
by the sign; the name of Godfred was 
indeed given him, that all his men 
might know him no longer by the 
heathen one of Ollobik. But if they 
even added it, it was in secret, at 
least while their ships remained at 
Coel-Heffyd. 

Their ships remained until the early 
summer; they even lightened the 
largest ship till it was empty, and 
letting it take the ground at high tide, 
still dragged it higher, with bottom 
rolled to their mallets; searching 
every seam, each dint or bulge re- 
pairing, all the ooze, the limpets, 
shearing off—as when some noble 
horse is shod at the forge-fire, and 
all the place glows and rings, because 
he must go far, with breast to the 
battle, with tread that will neither 
slip in blood nor iron, nor where the 
water freezes. Between moon and 
moon they wrought, and when the 
tide flowed high again, launched the 
Viking’s galley upright to its anchor, 
raising masts and beams by moon- 
shine, with all their cords, till the 
morning that wakened Gwen for her 
bridal. 

And coming back with her from St. 
Colva’s Chapel, where the priest had 
joined her hand to the Norseman’s 
with a benediction, the mother bade 
her a long farewell, beneath Coel- 
Heffyd, for it seemed a long voyage 
on which she was to go, though over 
summer seas. The train parted there, 
where from the beach Megan could 
behold her borne on lances, with her 
two maidens, to the boats; then lifted 
up the galley’s rampart, in the shadow 
of sails. Ap Gryffyd, with an ill-hidden 
shudder, dropped the chill grasp of 
the Viking Godfred, and turned hastily 
from the barred aspect, and came 
baek with his rowers. .The evening 
breeze wafted all the ships away into 
the sunset. The ehief would fain 
have thrown the issue openly on his 
wife, with whatsoever misgivings it 
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aroused ; but ever since the day of 
Eorl-Wulfstan’s disaster, Ap Gryffyd 
had ceased to rule at home. He made 
himself amends at the bride-feast, 
amidst which, when. his head had 
given way to the choice wine left by 
the Norseman, he boasted loudly to 
his chief guests of his ring-son the 
Viking Godfred Ollobik, his valour 
and his riches, their intimacy together, 
and the part he himself had borne in 
bringing about the alliance, with high 
scorn of every Saxon, Eorl-Wulfstan 
above all. And he called to Hoel 
the bard to chaunt the praises of the 
Viking Godfred Ollobik. But the 
bard, taking his harp proudly, sang 
of Gwen, of the old Cambrian blood 
that glowed through her sun -ripe 
cheek, the brown light that shone 
warm from her eyes, and the mighty 
force of love: till the listening kernes 
reached inward to it from the moonlit 
court, where they had leapt themselves 
weary; the women whispered; the 
girls, with wistful faces, reddening, 
eyed the ground, and seemed to think 
of departed Norsemen. 

Nor was it for many a day that a 
strange rumour came to the ears of 
Megan, at length confirmed by a 
message that came across the ferry, 
and the rich gifts to her that followed 
after, from her daughter and the Vi- 
king Godfred. How they had held 
south, and soon turning to the land, 
went up a river until the sea-tide left the 
gallevs, save one that had kept onward ; 
how they left them there, and went 
up the forest land, and over, to where 
the Romans of old had pitched camps 
on a hill and built towers. Equal, 
indeed, had been the surprise of Gwen. 
Instead of the long course over track- 
less waves, the woods had rustled 
round her litter all that afternoon; 
they rose to no sea-beaten island, but 
where far over wood and plain looked 
forth a half-fallen castle, or half- 
built,—for the quarried rock hung over 
its own blocks of stone; the felled 
oaks appeared in the glade; _ there 
were sounds of the woodman’s axe, 
and smoke wreathed blue from among 
the leaves; the Viking’s well-known 
banner floated above, to the evening 
air, They were wild lands which he 
had purchased from a Saxon abbey, 
“oy there was Gwen to abide, mistress 
of all. 
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Thither did Megan at last travel, to 
see her daughter; and found the 
castle of Merlitor still building higher, 
spreading broader, with deep moat 
and guarded bridge. The Saxon 
hinds were ploughing with their oxen 
on the hilll; their various hamlets 
wreathed smoke over the woods; be- 
yond the watered valley could be seen 
the square abbey towers, the cloister 
roof; its bells, when the wind came 
that way, floated their sound to the 
castle keep; and the monks failed 
not to send b.ethren there statedly. 
Beneath the walls was ever a stir of 
labour, where the huts of the work- 
men clustered; and on the neighbour- 
ing brow of the hill, where tree- 
stumps yet rose by the forest-stream, 
it might have seemed the Norse gal- 
leys had been drifted up, so uncouth 
the village of timber houses, ribbed 
and huge, with keel-like roofs, and 
beaked gables, and stairs that seemed 
to climb outside upon eaved windows. 
High into the forest crossed their 
bridge of old sea-beams, where the 
went up the woods to hunt; but wit 
hempen rail for the yellow-haired wo- 
men with their faggots, for the shaggy 
freckled children with sandy locks 
that came shouting after, with berry- 
stained mouths and mimic lances. 
The Norsemen hewed no stones, nor 
felled timber ; but swinging the heavy 
beams along with ropes, or swaying 
the great stones on high, while their 
leader was at hand, they joined their 
vigour skilfully to the slow Saxon 
workmen. And though it seemed 
long ere the castle, with all its plans, 
could be an abode to dwell pleasantly 
in, while strong jealousy was said to be 
rising from around against the Viking, 
yet Megan returned contented; for 
she left Gwen a happy mother, and had 
seen the boy duly christened. 

Once also, Gwen even came to see 
Coel-Heffyd, with her youngest child 
and a strong escort. But the Viking 
Ollobik did not return there. The 
horror of his fiercer days at times re- 
visited him, with, unearthly conten- 
tions against some foe from the dark- 
ness, with whom on certain nights he 
had to strive alone, while his voice 
rose louder and louder, and his wife 
prayed by herself till the morning be- 
fore the crucifix. Ever since he had 
been a father, and in utter defiance of 
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old Odin had been wont to go abroad 
unhelmed before the faces of men, 
these lamented hours had seemed to 
grow indeed more terrible, though 
rarer. At times, but for the chase, 
or the quarrels which ever and, anon 
arose from adjacent Saxons, he might 
have been thought to regret the 
stormy life of the ocean, and the 
ships that had long been useless. 
And it kad somewhat the air of do- 
tage, that from year to year, amidst 
the deepest peace or the calmest scorn 
of any enemy at hand, Merlitor Castle 
was always the more busily building, 
the more massively being strengthen- 
ed. To build became a passion of the 
Viking Godfred: he even gave gold 
to build a new cloister in Dean-Stoke 
Abbey, and suffered his wife, after 
her seventh child was born, to found 
a new chapel at Stoke. The Lady 
Gwen was ever giving to the shrine of 
St. Augustine, or St. Catherine’s altar ; 
the Abbot regarded her with utmost 
favour, and would latterly come to 
visit her at the castle, grimly suffered 
by its lord himself. Yet not less cha- 
ritable was she to the barefooted friar, 
and for her weekly dole to poor people, 
Saxon or wandering, or the heathen 
gypsies from the forest, was gently 
spoken of all round. But compassion 
mingled with her fame, since the 
strange lord of Merlitor was known to 
be dogged by fiends, and rumoured 
to have committed dreadful crimes; 
while he was still, as he had ever 
been, a pagan. 

He was already old when the Nor- 
mans invaded England, under Duke 
William—Vikings only more numer- 
ous than formerly, with farther aim. 
It was long ere any leader brought 
force enough that way, to venture 
against the castle of Merlitor, famous 
for its strength as for its lord’s power ; 
but word came at last to the Viking 
how certain barons were marching 
towards him, in avowed purpose to 
besiege the place and possess his 
lands. A strange pallor seemed to 
the eyes of Gwen to pass over his 
stern forehead, and he shook visibly, 
leaning on the table; he bade the 
names of two of these lords be re- 
peated, and looked as it were struck 
by some mysterious knowledge. But 
she was ever wont to leave his secrets 
with him, and only when the trumpet 
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was blown aloud—and in his armour 
the Viking was going out to mount 
his horse before his whole bands, that 
he might meet the comers—did she 
lay her hand on the mailed arm, and 
gaze up to him with all the old ear- 
nestness, full of love. Then Ollobik 
bent down, and pressing her to his 
iron breast, kissed her with a long 
embrace; he stooped to have his 
casque buckled, and strode out. Their 
eldest son, a lad nourished to arms, 
rode with him boldly, bearing his 
father’s lance and shield. 

They came back bloodless before 
night, but all, save the Viking him- 
self, triumphantly. . The foremost 
leader of the foe had spurred out to 
challenge one for the issue—a stalwart 
knight in blackest steel, with visor 
barred; yet many of the Norsemen 
fired to meet him singly. But, as 
young Godfred said to his mother, his 
father held all back, and rode out 
alone. Meeting between, the two 
surveyed each other; till, suddenly, 
the Viking unclasped his helmet, and 
throwing it down, made plain his 
visage, with the dimmed brightness 
of his streaming hair, like tarnished 
gold. Whether it were that the Nor- 
man knight recognised a former foe, 
or friend, or something stranger, yet 
true it was that he seemed to stare 
through his visor on Ollobik, and 
slowly bearing backward, made a wild 
gesture, and wheeled round his horse. 
The Viking yet sat still, until a 
herald came out, followed by two 
squires, and rode to him. They spoke 
together awhile. Then the trumpet 
was blown, and proclamation made, 
that there was no war. between Sir 
Egbert Berenger and the lord of Mer- 
litor. And they saw the knights and 
men-at-are:s wheel past the wood, 
and returned home well-pleased. 

Not long thereafter, while Viking 
Godfred still gathered men, and had 
requests made to him from various 
bands and leaders of the Saxons to 
put himself at their head, messen- 
gers came to him from Duke William’s 
chief army—where he still drove, 
scattered, and put down King Harold’s 
people—with a private letter to the in- 
tent that, if the Lord of Merlitor would 
remain still, and do feudal homage to 
the Duke as lord of England, then he 
should not be molested, nor any ques- 
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tion made concerning him. So the 
Viking held quiet, yet keeping his own 
friends together with their men. 

When none any longer resisted the 
Conqueror, save some Danish lords 
in the North, or in the wild fens and 
forests, where the Saxons stubbornly 
outlasted him, he held courts in divers 
quarters, to accept submission by a 
certain time, and receive due fealty 
from his own principal followers for 
the domains they had subdued. At 
Salisbury, among the throng of these, 
appeared, in full armour, the Viking 
Godfred, lord of Merlitor, with a 
— bearing the feudal sym- 

ols, and announcing his names. The 
Conqueror’s chief lords and the 
herald king looked to each other 
strangely, and spoke apart; while 
the Duke himself gazed on his con- 
spicuous stature keenly, but in silence. 
And some would have had him unbar 
his visor; others, and those among 
the highest barons, opposed it strenu- 
ously; till William sternly forbade 
that it should be done—having, in- 
deed, himself caused tell the Norse- 
man that he would not see his face. 
But when he had performed homage, 
with a head only bared beneath the 
crest-hole of his helmet, and mouth 
free to touch the hand of the sove- 
reign, or to swear the oath, then 
William was desirous that he should 
take knighthood according to the 
Christian order. With a deep voice 
the lord of Merlitor excused himself; 
he had too long trod the northern 
pine-tree, be said, to win now the 
gold spurs and bright belt; but he 
had a son, already strong, who would 
seek well to earn them. There was 
a silence at his words, till he bended 
his head a little, and gave way to 
another from among the throng of 
fief-holders, and posted homeward 
with his train. He was inscribed in 
the roll of Domesday-Book by the 
name Ollobius de Merlitor. 

But after that the Viking never 
sat in saddle, even to hunt. As if, 
now that the castle was finished, this 
sudden strain exhausted him, he re- 
mained like one stricken within his 
armour. It hung on the wall, looking 
down on him from the casque like 
some image of his past self, while he 
leant by the hall-hearth eyeing the 
logs burn away and glow—with 
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deer-hounds couched near, the voices 
in the outer hall sounding apart. 
Some strolling minstrel or wandering 
merchant with his news would often 
reach there when the Lady Gwen 
sat with her younger children—at 
times a Saxon monk, telling his 
church legend, or a stray man from 
Wales. But the Viking heard vacant- 
ly; he spoke seldom. There were 
but two things that could stir him— 
and those to gleams of anger, which 
died weakly away when the occasion 
was removed—the name of the 
haughty Norman Prior who had dis- 
placed the Abbot of Dean-Stoke, and 
the sight of his own elder son, who, 
as he grew, had begun to display 
traces of the same violent spirit that 
once marked his father. 

The snow wrapt hill and forest, and 
the wind roared through them, filling 
the thick air as with fits of ocean spray, 
when Viking Godfred could rise no 
longer from his couch. Seeing that 
his end drew near, Lady Gwen had 
secretly sent to the Priory for priests 
with the last office; and since the 
lord of Merlitor had been baptised, 
the harsh Norman ecelesiastic could 
ill refuse the gentle lady. In the 
morning, with Saxon monks bear- 
ing the Host very reverently, the 
Prior’s Norman chaplain appeared. 
The lady of Merlitor received him at 
the chamber door, and led in where 
the family stood gazing; she was 
ready to partake it with the Viking 
first, if he would but receive the 
mass and give to her again. He 
stared out strangely, seeing the 
priests, but listened to the Latin 
until the chaplain stretched his hand. 
Then with a sudden effort, half 
raising himself, the Viking put it by. 
“It is cold!” he well-nigh shouted 
to the priest; “give me wine—wine 
of the south!” It was with horror 
that the monks stared, for he had 
scornfully cast down the holy wafer, so 
that they had to seek for it about 
the bed—while, still calling for wine 
the more fiercely, the dying man 
supported himself. Some one hurried 
to him with a goblet, which he drank 
half empty at a draught, and letting 
it fall upon the bed, sank slowly 
down. His eyes glittered wildly, and 
the Norman chaplain, turning with 
gestures of anathema, passed straight 
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out, followed by the monks in deep 
dismay, with that rejected mystery. 
Yet the wind had ceased, to utter 
stillness : hill and forest shown white 
beyond the deep slope in the thickness 
of the wall, that narrowed toward the 
daylight ; and being near Christmas 
time, it fell with some solace amidst 
the sore anguish of the Lady Gwen, 
as she stood alone, holding her 
husband’s hand when the rest 
were gone, and hearing his wild 
ravings. Could she but have caught 
one distant clash of bells from the 
Priory through the winter calm, it 
would have upheld her heart yet 
more. His hand stirred not, but his 
uplifted voice ran ceaseless upon 
Thor and Odin, the fierce fight and 
ficreer feast, the storm-wind, or the 
fire of towns; and amidst all there 
was but one word of a harp, mingled 
with shouts about a broken painted 


window. All at once the old fiend 
was near, making him hiss and 
whisper; her inward prayer broke 


out aloud; he was struggling as 
with the foe, and blindly striving to 
take his hand from hers. But with 
terror-stricken gaze on him, she lost 
not her hold; she saw his dilated eyes 
for a moment, the hand relaxed 
within her grasp, he shuddered up- 
wards and lay still. The Viking was 
dead. All her grief broke forth then, 
and, with the shriek that brought all 
into the chamber, Gwen fell weeping 
on the bed, the only stranger who 
had never felt great awe of the 
Viking Ollobik himself, nor shrunk 
from his aspect. 

She herself lived long, bringing up 
the children who honoured her— 
widely known for alms, and highly 
reckoned by the Church even by the 
Norman prior. For, long as_ she 
lived, there were ever masses saying 
for the soul of the Viking Godfred 
Ollobik ; and a great painted win- 
dow in the Abbey Church, which 
had been broken by the snow-storm 
that night before his death, was re- 
paired in the costliest manner ‘at 
her charges,—a thing” which gave her 
the utmost joy to do, since she 
persisted in the strange tale, that, 
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however he could have known it— 
what was not then known to herself 
—her lord in his very dying mo- 
ments had been earnestly troubled 
that that window had been broken. 
The saints’ faces in it, the St. Cathe- 
rine’s wheel, and the bright Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, full of angels, were 
thus all diligently restored as they had 
been before. Nay, it was thought at 
the priory that a miracle had been 
wrought through the pagan Viking for 
this end. While there were even some 
to say latterly, among the laity, that 
the demand of the old Norse Berserkir 
for wine was perchance but a sign of 
the deeper devoutness ; and if John 
de Wycliffe, afterwards, had known of 
it, he might have deemed him an early 
reformer. At last, with silvered hair, 
ever beloved, pious, charitable, the 
Lady Gwen of Merlitor was laid by 
the Viking in an aisle of Dean-Stoke 
Priory. 

Sweet Gwen! Through the dreary 
darkness of that age, how true was 
the guidance of warm love and a dim 
faith ! 

The harp of old had few chords, 
and the skill of their melody was 
simple. They were valour, and na- 
tural reverence, and remorse ; strange 
pity, and impassioned love, and sha- 
dowy sympathy, and mysterious trust. 

But to our far-off many-fibred 
consciousness that hearkens, they 
thrill through the dust like human 
heart-strings, reproaching it with in- 
gratitude to Time for his gifts. They 
seem the living impulses by which 
the world advances; while these 
steam powers, these boasts of know- 
ledge, this metal faith, and this self- 
fondling ,are like the ghostly sense 
by which we reach back to them. 
Have we yet put a price on goodness, 
kindness, mildness—on fidelity, and 
sanctity, and wisdom — refinement, 
comfort, light, life, beauty—the seeds 
sown for us, and the buds blossomed, 
and the fruits ripened for us, through 
blood, and work, and agony that are 
forgottes4 

It is of a portion of the family 
thus strangely founded that the after- 
history has to tell. : 
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RUSKIN ON 


WE have been content to wait, 
without the slightest feeling of impa- 
tience, for the publication of the lec- 
tures which Mr Ruskin was kind 
enough to deliver at the Philosophical 
Institution of Edinburgh in the course 
of last winter. Judging from what 
we saw and heard, it would have been 
unfair to have dealt with him in the 
mere capacity of a lecturer. He is by 
no means qualified by nature for a 
public appearance on a rostrum, and 
he committed an egregious error in 
attempting to act as his own rhapso- 
dist. The very best productions of 
genius lose their effect under the in- 
fluence of a bad delivery, a pedantic 
manner, and a monotonous voice ; 
and although we were not by any 
means convinced that the matter of 
Mr Ruskin’s lectures would, on ex- 
amination, be found so valuable as to 
eall for unqualified praise, we were 
willing to suppose them, in reality, a 
good deal better than they sounded. 
Besides this, it is proper to remember 
that the popular lecturer must neces- 
sarily, if he understands his craft at 
all, accommodate himself to the un- 
derstanding of his immediate audi- 
ence. A spoken discourse, in order to 
be effective, must be more simple in 
language, more varied in style, and 
more discursive than one which is in- 
tended merely to be read. The lec- 
turer must make points, or attempts to 
do so, if he wishes to keep alive the 
interest and rivet the attention of his 
hearers; and this cannot be done 
without some sacrifice of proportion, 
and very often of congruity. We are 
therefore bound to excuse, in an oral 
lecture, a degree of extravagance, 
clap-trap, and spurious declamation, 
which would not be tolerated in a 
book ; just as we never think of ana- 
lysing critically the speeches which are 
delivered in Parliament before they 
have undergone revision, o?®f assum- 
ing them to be proper specimons of the 
written style of the deliverer. We 
were fully convinced that Mr. Ruskin, 
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ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING. 


at his leisure and while preparing this 
volume for the press, would consider 
it necessary to modify or alter several 
of the views which he enunciated from 
the platform, and would strike out a 
good deal of rubbish, and some unin- 
telligible raving. Certain- alterations 
and excisions he has made; but not 
very many; and we must therefore 
consider his book in the light of a de- 
liberate treatise upon Art. 

Catholic it is not throughout; for 
to a certain extent it must be con- 
sidered as an especial lecture delivered 
to the citizens of Edinburgh, and ap- 
plicable to the architecture of the 
Modern Athens. Here there can be 
no doubt that Mr. Ruskin, either 
through sincere conviction, or that 
contradictory and arraigning spirit 
which characterises the whole of his 
writings, has exhibited no lack of 
courage. He came to lecture upon 
architecture, and the very first thing 
he did was to denounce in cumulo the 
whole of Edinburgh as it stands, 
Churches, public buildings, streets, 
private houses—all came within the 
scope of his sweeping denunciation. 
“ Dull and monotonous stones” is 
about his mildest term. Hear him on 
a church :—“ One of your most costly 
and ugly buildings, the great church 
with the dome, at the end of George 
Street, I think I never saw a public 
building with a principal entrance so 
utterly ghastly and oppressive ; and 
it is as weak as itis ghastly.” Hear 
him on public buildings :—“ Your de- 
corations are just as monotonous as 
your simplicities. _How many Corin- 
thian and Dorie columns do you think 
there are in your banks, and _ post- 
offices, institutions, and I know not 
what else, one exactly like another ? 
—and yet you expect to be interested !” 
Hear him on our streets :—“ As 

ou walk up or down George Street, 
or instance, do you not look eager- 
ly for every opening to the north 
and south, which lets in the lustre of 
the Firth of Forth, or the rugged out- 
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line of the Castle Rock? Take away 
the sea-waves and the dark basalt, 
and I fear you would find little te in- 
terest you in George Street by itself.” 
Hear him on our houses :—“ Nothing 
but square-cut stone — square-cut 
stone—a wilderness of square-cut stone 
for ever and for ever; so that your 
houses look like prisons, and truly are 
so; for the worst feature of Greek 
architecture is, indeed, not its eostli- 
ness, but its tyranny. These square 
stones are not prisons of the body, but 
graves of the soul (!!!) for the very 
men who could do sculpture like that 
of Lyons for you are here! still here, 
is your despised workmen: the race 
has not degenerated, i is you who have 
bound them down, and buried them 
beneath your Greek stones. ‘There 
would be a resurrection of them, as of 
renewed souls, if you would only lift 
the weight of these weary walls from 
off their hearts.” 

Merey on us—what awful sinners 
we have been! Friend of our bosom 
—were you aware when you pur- 
chased that house in Moray Place, 
that some two dozen human souls 
were helplessly buried under your 
Greek stones? Did it occur to you 
at the first banquet you gave under 
your new roof, when so much excel- 
lent claret was discussed, that the 
mansion of which you were so proud 
was not truly a prison, but a grave of 
the soul? Why did you bind down 
these unfortunate spirits, worse off 
than Ariel groaning in the entrails of 
the oak? Up—in the name of huma- 
nity—raze your house, to the founda- 
tion, and “lift the weight of these 
weary walls from off their hearts!” 
Could you not get your neighbours to 
join you in the blessed work of demo- 
lition? The houses in Moray Place 
don’t cost more, on an average, than 
three thousand pounds each; and for 
an additional four thousand, you can 
not only deliver countless souls now 
wailing in bondage among the drains, 
but erect real Gothic palaces, with no 
end of pepper-boxes and pointed 
gables, according to designs which, 
doubtless, the ingenious and modest 
Mr. Ruskin will be glad to furnish. 
What—do you grumble at the ex- 
pense? Be wise in time, for sooner 
or later the change must be made. 
Ruskin hath spoken it, and you had 
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better make a virtue of necesisty. 
Hear the prophet? “ But my PURPOSE 
must at last be accomplished for all 
this. The labourer among the grave- 
stones of our modern architecture 
must yet be roused up, and become a 
living soul. Before he can be thus 
raised, the whole system of Greek 
architecture, as practised in the pre- 
sent day, must be annihilated; but it 
will be annihilated, and that speedily. 
For truth and judgment are its declar- 
ed opposites, and against these noth- 
ing ever finally prevailed, or shall 
prevail.” Bravo, Ruskin! Hurrah— 
hurrah—hurrah ! 

Well now—we must not become 
too ecstatic at the beginning; for there 
is yet ample scope for rapture before 
us. Let us take Mr. Ruskin’s criti- 
cism of the New Town of Edinburgh 
en masse. He condemns the whole 
of it. He admits the magnificence of 
the situation, but he says that we have 
not done justice to it. We can only 
find one sentence in the whole of his 
lectures which will bear anything like 
the contrary construction, and it is 
this:—“1 do not say that, even when 
you regard your city in this scrupulous 
and testing spirit, you have not con- 
siderable ground for exultation. As 
far as I am acquainted with modern 
architecture, | am aware of no streets 
which in simplicity and manliness of 
style, or general breadth and _bright- 
ness of effect, equal those of the New 
Town of Edinburgh.” Here, then, 
would seem to be some favorable tes- 
timony; but mark what immediately 
follows :—But yet [am well persuaded 
that, as you traverse those streets, 
your feelings of pleasure and pride in 
them are much complicated with those 
which are excited entirely by the sur- 
rounding scenery.” And he immedia- 
tely goes on, by way of contrast, to 
describe Verona thus :— 


“Now, I remember a city, more nob- 
ly placed even than your Edinburgh, 
which, instead of the valley that you 
have now filled by lines of railroad, has 
a broad and rushing river of blue water 
sweeping through the heart of it; which, 
for the dark and solitary rock that bears 
your castle, has an ample .theatre of 
cliffs crested with cypresses and olive; 
which, for the two masses of Arthur’s 
Seat and the ranges of the Pentlands, 
has a chain of blue mountains higher 
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than the haughtiest peaks of your High- 
lands; and which, for your far away 
Ben-Ledi and Ben-More, has the great 
central chain of the St. Gothard Alps; 
and yet, as you go out of the gates, and 
walk in the suburban streets of that city 
—I mean Verona—the eye never seeks 
to rest on that external scenery, how- 
ever gorgeous; it does not look for the 
gaps between the houses as you do here ; 
it may, for a few moments, follow the 
broken line of the great Alpine battle- 
ments; but it is only where they form 
a background for other battlements, 
built by the hand of man. There is no 
necessity felt to dwell on the blue river 
or the burning hills. The heart and eye 
have enough to do in the streets of; the 
city itself; they are contented there; 
nay, they sometimes turn from the na- 
tural scenery, as if too savage and soli- 
tary, to dwell with a deeper interest on 
the palace walls that cast their shades 
upon the streets, and the crowd of tow- 
ers that rise out of that shadow into 
the depth of the sky.” 


This is really a passage worth con- 
sidering; for, to our mind, it knocks 
the whole of Mr. Ruskin’s architectural 
theories on the head. The lectures 
devoted to that subject are intended to 
show that the forms of architecture, 
and all its ornaments, ought to be, as 
much-as possible, faithful imitations of 
nature; and he invariably points to 
the vegetable kingdom for his supply 
of models. Now, let us concede all 
that, and give him anything else he 
wishes. Let him derive the idea of 
spires from Alpine peaks, take the 
notion of sloping roofs from mush- 
rooms, and make the most of the old 
story of the acanthus,—all that he can 
arrive at is, that architecture is to be 
imitative of nature. Well, suppose it 
to be so to the utmost extent. Sup- 
pose that art has done its utmost—can 
it transcend the original? We hardly 
think that Mr. Ruskin, who is in the 
habit of quoting Scripture a great deal 
more than is necessary, and sometimes 
with very little show of appositeness, 
can maintain that. Would he then 
have the kindness to explain, which he 
certainly has not done, why, in the 
midst of such magnificent scenery as 
he describes, the eye instinctively 
turns to the architecture of the city, 
refusing the landscape without? Is 
Mr. Ruskin quite sure that his vision, 
or the objects in which that vision 
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delights, are the same with those of 
the majority of mankind? There are 
many kinds of eyes, or rather attrac- 
tions for eyesight. The antiquary 
would rather look upon a mouldy 
coin than on a sunrise from the top 
of the Righi. Clap a geologist into 
a fossil quarry, and he will swear 
at you, amidst his chippings, if you 
ask him to contemplate the glories 
of a dissolving rainbow. What natu- 
ral phenomena would wile a gutter- 
blood from the contemplation of a 
confectioner’s window, or a humorous 
hawbuck from the facetious pleasan- 
tries of Punch? Just so was it with 
Mr. Ruskin at Verona. He was gap- 
ing at the old houses, cusps, gutters, 
&e., and if the Himalaya mountains 
had been behind, he would not have 
deigned to honour them with his lord- 
ly ken. But he comes, for the pur- 
pose of lecturing, to Edinburgh, where 
there is a want of cusps, and where 
the windows do not suit his fancy; 
and then he falls foul of us, because 
we allow the eye to dwell on the 
noble scenery beyond. And yet this 
very same gentleman affects to talk 
with entire glibness about relation 
and proportion. Hitherto men have 
supposed, in all ages, that the beauty 
of a city or town was greatly enhanced 
by its natural situation. Mr. Ruskin 
takes pains to show us that it ought 
to be entirely dependent on its archi- 
tecture; and, where that is complete, 
the eye disregards all the grander 
points of scenery. And so, because 
he saw no leaf-carvings round the 
windows of the private houses of 
Edinburgh, and objected specially to 
their square form, and having nothing 
in the way of his own peculiar hobby 
to amuse himself withal, he looked 
towards the Firth of Forth and the 
Castle Rock, and now abuses us most 
heartily because we have not crammed 
the windows of our dwelling-houses 
full of idiotic designs, conceived, not 
in the full manner of medieval art, but 
directly copied from specimens in our 
Botanical and Zoological Gardens ! 
Let us admit, as we do quite freely, 
that some of our public buildings are 
but indifferent specimens of architec- 
ture. We are not Quixotic enough 
to stand up for St. Stephen’s or the 
West Churches, Nelson’s Monument, 
or some of the queer little cruets 
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which are dotted on the Calton Hill; 
nevertheless we maintain that there 
are as many fine architectural build- 
ings .in and around Edinburgh as any 
other city in the United Kingdom can 
show. It is true that they are not, 
for the most part, Gothic ; and there- 
fore Mr. Ruskin must necessarily con- 
sider them to be “accursed.” But 
we care no more for his denunciations 
than the Israelites did for the raving 
of Balaam against his ass. We are 
content to take the general verdict of 
the world, and of all strangers of 
cultivated taste who visit us, in favour 
of the architectural beauty and splen- 
did effect of Edinburgh as a city ; and 
Mr. Ruskin is quite welcome to pro- 
long to infinity his lugubrious and 
carping diatribe. The peculiarity of 
Edinburgh is, that it attracts and 
rivets the eye from every adjacent 
point. View it from the opposite 
coast of Fife, near Burntisland—from 
the road between Granton and 
Comely Bank—from Corstorphine, 
from the Braid, or from the Calton 
hills—from Arthur’s Seat, or the 
battlements of the Castle—and no 
mind, save that of an obstinate bigot, 
can fail to recognise and appreciate its 
wondrous beauty. The general plan 
and architecture of the town is in mar- 
vellous harmony with the locality on 
which it is situated. Pass into the 
town itself, and every here and there 
you have a glimpse of the splendid 
landscape around—of the Highland 
mountains, of the wide Firth of Forth, 
of the Castle rock, of Arthur’s Seat, 
the Pentlands, and the beautiful 
curvature of Musselburgh and Aberlady 
bays, so that nature and art go hand 
in hand assisting and relieving one 
another. Such is the city which Mr. 
Ruskin had the exquisite good taste 
to come down to Scotland specially to 
abuse! 

Well—we must endeavour to bear 
the snubbing as we best can. Even 
if Mr. Ruskin had convinced us that 
he is right, we fear it would be impos- 
sible at this time of day to pull down 
all our public buildings in order that 
they might be reconstructed according 
to his transvendental principles. He 
has quite mistaken his field of action. 
It is of no use to broach his theories 
in a country where earthquakes are 
unknown: if he wants to shine as an 
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architectural missionary, he ought to 
betake himself to some tropical region 
where such convulsions are frequent, 
and where cities go down in a quarter 
of an hour, like so many fabrics of 
ecards. There he would undoubtedly 
shine, or at all events procure—what 
he is not likely to do here—an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his skill. We 
confess that we should rather like to 
see an entirely Ruskinesque city. Of 
course it would be necessary to assign 
some kind of limit to the expenditure, 
and also to take care that the houses 
were made habitable; for, in the 
absence of these conditions, it would be 
possible to rear structures similar to 
those which Martin was so fond of 
depicting in his colossal representa- 
tions of Nineveh. It is decidedly to 
be regretted that he has not given us 
a plan, so that a fair opportunity 
might have been afforded for trying it 
in the construction of the new streets 
presently projected to the west of Cla- 
rendon Crescent. Private enterprise 
is manifestly out of the question. We 
do not choose to risk the chance of 
destroying the symmetry of our streets 
by allowing individuals to set down 
at random any species of edifice they 
may fancy. We believe, foolishly it 
may be, in opposition to Mr. Ruskin, 
that a street of connected houses, 
especially when these are private 
dwellings, ought to be methodically 
constructed, and that in no other way 
ean the like noble effect be produced. 
It is this regularity, giving, for instance, 
to the whole side of a square the appear- 
ance of a single building, which makes 
our streets so beautiful; but Mr. Ruskin 
cannot see this—he maintains that uni- 
formity is a crime. 

To the ordinary square window he 
takes especial objection. He insists 
upon the superior beauty of the point- 
ed Gothic arch, and recommends it 
for our adoption. By way of sample, 
he subjoins a drawing of a window 
from Oakham Castle, which appears 
to us remarkably clumsy, and utterly 
unsuitable to the primary object of a 
window, which is to give light to the 
room within. He then asks—* If 
every window in your streets were of 
some such form, with perpetual change 
in their ornaments, would you pass 
up and down the street with as much 
indifference as now, when your win- 
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dows are of this (i. e., the square) 
form?’ We answer, in the first place, 
that the people of Edinburgh are by 
no means indifferent to the beauty of 
their streets. They admire them 
greatly ; but they do not consider it 
necessary, every time they step out 
upon business, to stand gaping at 
windows, or glowering like so many 
moonealves. They are habituated to 
beauty, for they see it daily about 
them, and have seen it since the days 
of their boyhood ; and it is hardly to 
be expected that they shall look 
around them with the minute curiosity 
of a stranger. Let any man, who is 
not an absolute enthusiast in stones 
and carving, take up his residence for 
three weeks beside the noblest cathe- 
dral that ever was designed or reared 
by art, and by the end of that time 
he will pass it with as little regard 
as if it were a barber’s shop. He has 
by no means lost his capacity for 
admiration, nor has he become disap- 
pointed in any way with the cathedral 
—but he has something else to do 
than to gaze for ever upon one mas- 
sive pile. How many of those whose 
pursuits lead them daily to pass by 
Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s, give 
even a momentary glance at the build- 
ing? We apprehend that, unless there 
be connected with it some object of 
extraneous interest, not one out of a 
thousand. By suspending a workman 
from a rope, and lettmg him down on 
the dome or from the turret, you may 
easily enough collect a crowd; but 
they are not looking at the familiar 
stones—they are attracted by the un- 
usual and somewhat perilous attitude 
of the man. 

There is only one test which can be 
properly applied in a matter of this 
kind. If, after return from foreign 
travel, you feel yourself humiliated 
by the aspect of your native city, then 
you may fairly conclude that its archi- 
tecture is not of a kind which a pol- 
ished stranger would admire. If, on 
the contrary, you are still freshly alive 
to its beauties—nay, feel them to be 
enhanced by the contrasts which you 
have seen—then you are bound not to 
surrender that opinion at the bidding 
of any impertinent interloper. To 
compare Edinburgh with Nuremburg, 
Antwerp, Rouen, or any other reposi- 
tory of medieval tracery and design, 
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is pure absurdity. Our houses are 
built and admirably constructed for 
comfort. The streets which they com- 
pose are methodically laid out, well- 
balanced, and generally of a palatial 
appearance. The thoroughfares are 
wide, giving from every point of pros- 
pect a noble and commanding view. 
Our public buildings are such as can 
be reared in a city which is not an 
emporium of commercial wealth, but 
which, under difficult circumstances, 
has always maintained the aspect, 
character, and high position of a capi- 
tal. We might have done better, had 
our means been larger—but we have 
done what we could; and the result 
is, that, except by an occasional eraz 

empiric, our city is universally admired. 
And, most assuredly, we shall not con- 
sent to accept advice from a critic, who, 
when dealing with the schools of 
painting, talks of “a gulf of foolish- 
ness, into the bottom of which you may 
throw Claude and Salvator, neither of 
them deserving to give a name to any- 
thing.” 

We confess that the excessive pup- 
pyism and calm pretension of this 
book has considerably raised our bile. 
The founder of a school, or the prac- 
tical demonstrator of a principle, has 
always a right to be heard. Such 
men as Inigo Jones or Vanburgh 
might have stepped forward, declaring 
that their notions of art in the 
branch of architecture were higher, 
loftier, and better than those of their 
predecessors—and they had some- 
thing visible to point to in proof of 
their assertion. But here is a gentle- 
man, who, for aught we know, does 
not possess knowledge enough to de- 
sign an ordinary pig-sty, proclaiming 
himself as an universal regenerator of 
architecture and painting throughout 
the universe. Thé position is un- 
doubtedly a high one, and the man 
who aims at attaining it ought to be 
fortified by strong testimonials. 
Nothing of the kind does Mr. Ruskin 
deign to adduce. He comes forward 
in the strong power of unproductive 
genius. If the weakest poet of the 
new Spasmodic school had, in the 
preface to his own effusions, declared 
his conviction that Homer was an ass, 
and Shakespeare an impostor, this 
much might be said for him, that he 
at least challenged comparison. Mr. 
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Ruskin takes a safer, but, we must 
be allowed to say, a much more pusil- 
lanimous line. He has nothing what- 
ever of his own to show; and when 
he attempts general criticism, he 
writes, not with the power of a ma- 
niac, but with the incoherence of an 
absolute driveller; and lest these 
words of ours should be considered 
harsh or overstrained, we call the 
attention of our readers to the fol- 
lowing passage on the subject of 
Greek architecture. We have fre- 
quently had the gratification of hear- 
ing what are called absolute nonsense- 
speeches, from renowned masters of 
the art; but we defy any of them, 
under the influence of the most power- 
ful potations, to rival this. Partial 
as we are to the game of “high-jinks,” 
as still resorted to by several of our 
most distinguished citizens at festive 
meetings in the Fleshmarket Close and 
elsewhere, we never could have ex- 
pected that any man would have ven- 
tured to make so daring an experi- 
ment within the walls of the Philo- 
sophie Institution. Hear him on the 
subject of the “accursed architecture.” 

“ Accursed, I call it, with deliberate 
purpose. It needed but the gathering 
up of a Babylonish garment to trouble 
israel; these marble garments of the 
ancient idols of the Gentiles, how many 
have they troubled! Gathered out of 
their ruins by the second Babylon—ga- 
thered by the Papal Church in the ex- 
tremity of her sin—raised up by her, not 
when she was sending forth her cham- 
pions to preach in the highway, and pine 
in the desert, and perish in the fire, but 
in the very scarlet frontage and fulness 
of her guilt, when her priests vested tem- 
selves not with purple only, but with blood, 
and bade the cups of their feasting foam 
not with wine only, but with hemlock— 
raised by the hands of the Leos and the 
Borgia—raised first into that mighty 
temple where the seven hills slope to the 
Tiber, that marks by its massy dome 
the central spot where Rome has re- 
versed the words of Christ, and, as He 
vivified the stone to the apostleship, she 
petrifies the apostleship into the stum- 
bling-stone—exalted there first, as if to 
mark what work it has to do, it wend 
forth” [Waar went forth? Architecture? ] 
“to paralyse or to pollute and wherever it 
came, the lustre faded from the streets of 
our cities, the grey towers and glorious 
arches of our abbeys fell by the river- 
sides, the love of nature was uprooted 
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from the hearts of men—base luxuries 
and cruel formalisms were festered and 
frozen into them from their youth; and 
at last, where, from his fir Gothie 
chapel beside the Seine, the king St Louis 
had gone forth, followed by his thov- 
sands, in the cause of Christ, another 
king was dragged forth from the gates 
of his Renaissance palace, to die by the 
hands of the thousands of his people ga- 
therd in another crusade; or what shall 
that be called whose sign was, not the 
cross, but the guillotine?” 


We have perused a good deal of 
undaunted nonsense in our day, but 
never aught like this. It is a first- 
rate specimen of what our French 
neighbours term galimatias—in the 
vernacular, balderdash; and we trust 
that it will be preserved for the bene- 
fit of future students of composition. 
If it means anything, it is this,—that, 
under the influence of the Church of 
Rome, about the time of the Refor- 
mation (for that is the era of the 
Leos and the Borgias), the taste for 
Renaissanee architecture was dis- 
seminated over Europe, and that 
wherever it came, “the grey towers 
and glorious arches of our abbeys 
fell by the river sides.” We cannot 
sufficiently express our gratitude to 
Mr. Ruskin for the new vista which 
he thus opens to our contemplation. 
Hitherto we had entertained the be- 
lief that the demolition of our old 
abbeys and cathedrals was mainly 
attributable to the extravagant zeal 
of the early Reformers, and to their 
hatred of everything which bore the’ 
stamp of Rome; and, to this day, 
Roman Catholics are particularly 
fond of twitting us with the extreme 
barbarity of the iconoclasm. Hitherto 
we have not found it easy to frame a 
plausible defence for the wholesale 
act of Vandalism, which reduced 
some of our noblest monuments of 
antiquity to heaps of mouldering 
ruins. But we are now comforted. 
Mr. Ruskin has discovered that the 
hostility to Gothie architecture was 
an emanation from Rome herself—that 
“the second Babylon” had set her 
self deliberately to gather up the 
“marble garments of tlfe ancient 
idols of the Gentiles,” and to impose 
them instead of the Gothic covering, 
to which, somehow or other, she had 
conceived an excessive loathing. Not, 
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therefore, until Rome willed it, did 
“the grey towers and glorious arches 
of our abbeys” fall, It is, however, 
a great pity that this marvellous dis- 
covery was not made some centuries 
earlier. If John Knox and his coad- 
jators had been assured that in pull- 
ing down Gothic abbeys, and in put- 
ting up churches of unpretending 
form, they were directly forwarding 
the views of Rome, whose intention it 
was, by means of Greek architecture, 
to heathenise the people, they weuld no 
doubt have done everything in their 
power to preserve and renovate, in- 
stead of overthrowing. But there was 
no Ruskin to enlighten them ; so they 
fell into the snare of the Man of Sin, 
and abetted the designs of the second 
Babylon! But, what is worst of all, 
ever since the Reformation we have 
been deliberately heathenising the 
people by giving the preference to 
aimple architecture, and restricting 
ourselves in Gothic ornamentation. 
Hear Mr. Ruskin again. 

“In reality, so far from exaggerating, 
Ihave not grasp enough of thought to 
embrace the evils which have resulted 
among all the orders of European society 
from the introduction of the renaissance 
schools of building, in turning away the 
eyes of the beholder from natural beauty 
and reducing the workmen to the level 
of a machine. In the Gothic times, wri- 
ting, painting, carving, casting—it mat- 
tered not what—were all works done by 
thoughtful and happy men; and the illu- 
mination of the volume, and the carving 
and casting of wall and gate, employed, 
not thousands, but millions, of true and 
noble artists over all Christian lands. 
Men in the same position are now left 
utterly without intellectual power or 

‘4 . . . 
pursuit, and being unhappy in their 
work, they rebel against it: hence one of 
the worst forms of unchristian socialism.” 

So much for the effect of renais- 
sance architecture and absence of 
ornamentation on the workman. Now 
for that produced from the same 
cause upon the wealthier classes of 
society :— 

“Finally, if we examine the influence 
which the luxury, and, still more, the 
heathenism, joined with the essential 
dulness of these schools, have had on 
the upper classes of society, it will ulti- 
mately be found that no impressions are 
energetic enough to describe, nor broad 
enough to embrace, the enormous moral 
evils which have risen from them.” 
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Certainly Mr. Ruskin has the hap- 
piest knack of any man alive, of ex- 
tracting sermons from stones—but 
what kind of sermons! What is the 
meaning of this discordant howl 
about the degradation of the work- 
men, as irrational as it is unfounded ? 
If luxury has increased in correspon- 
dence to the augmentation of modern 
wealth, so has art been liberally 
patronised. Look at our schools of 
design: is the teaching in them dull, 
monotonous, and degrading? Look at 
our manufactures in metal, glass, and 
porcelain, specimens of which you will 
find even in the humblest house in 
Britain—compare them with the older 
productions — not forgetting the ex- 
tent to which they are circulated@— 
and then tell us if the workman is 
left without intellectual stimulus or 
encouragement. Look at the paper 
on the walls, the lamps suspended 
from the ceilings, or placed upon 
brackets in the rooms—the intricate 
earving of the furniture—-the paint- 
ings upon services of china-ware— 
the elaboration of the work of the 
silversmith, which are met with every- 
where in the houses of men of mode- 
rate fortune or income, and then tell 
us if no encouragement is given to the 
workman. In the Gothie times, as 
Mr. Ruskin says, writing was mono- 
polised by some “thoughtful and 
happy men”—is that to be taken as 
an assertion of the degrading influ- 
ence of printing? Was it better that 
a few lazy monks shonld be employed 
in illuminating missals, than that 
hundreds of thousands should be em- 
ployed in wood-cutting, metal-engrav- 
ing, and lithography, to disseminate a 
knowledge of art far and wide among 
the people? We do not hesitate to 
express our belief that there is more 
thoughtful and intellectual work per- 
formed in one month within the com. 
pass of Great Britain, than was given 
to the artificers of all Europe in 
twenty years during the Gothie pe- 
riod. As for carving and casting, 
and what he calls Gothie ornamenta- 
tion, we reaily think that Mr. Ruskin 
ought to be a little more cautious in 
his statements, and not presume quite 
so much upon the entire ignorance of 
his audience. There is much in Gothic 
tracery which we sincerely admire; 
for we hope we have never fallen into 
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Mr. Ruskin’s capital error, of depre- 
ciating all other styles, for the sole 
segenage of one especial favourite ; 

ut there is a vast proportion, even 
on the exterior of churches, which is 
neither Christian nor modest, but, 
on the contrary, depraved and dirty. 
As to adherence to nature, is it not a 
fact that an immense deal of the 
Gothic carving is utterly grotesque 
and bizarre—as_ unlike anything 
created, as the lions, leopards, and 
eagles of heraldry are to their living 
prototypes? We do not object to the 
display of fancy, or even fantasy, 
which is apparent in the old stone- 
work—we rather like it, when it is 
not indecent or profane; but Mr. 
Ruskin positively objects to every- 
thing which is not copied from nature. 

But let us now attempt to ascer- 
tain for what practical purpose these 
lectures were prepared, delivered, 
and published. We cannot suspect Mr. 
Ruskin of a design to make the good 
people of Edinburgh dissatisfied and 
discontented with their homes, with- 
out offering some curative suggestions. 
All lectures or lessons tend towards 
improvement; and therefore let us 
see what he suggests by way of reme- 
dying our architectural deformitics. 

Some modcration he undoubtedly 
has; for he does not insist upon the 
demolition of the city. To begin 
with the simplest matter, he wishes 
us to reform our windows. Here are 
his views :— 


“You surely must all of you feel and 
admit the delightfulness of a bow win- 
dow ; I can hardly fancy a room can be 
perfect without one. Now, you have 
nothing to do but to resolve that every 
one of your principal rooms shall have 
a bow window, either large or small. 
Sustain the projection of it on a bracket, 
crown it above with a little peaked roof, 
and give a massy piece of stone sculpture 
to the pointed arch in each of its case- 
ments, and you will have as inexhaustible 
a source of quaint richness in your street 
architecture, as of additional comfort and 
delight in the interiors of your rooms.” 


We do not in the slightest degree 
doubt the quaintness of the effect. 
It would be quite as quaint as the 
paint-streaks on the face of the clown 
in a pantomine. Let us_ instance 
Charlotte Square or Moray Place— 
let the houses there be treated as 
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Mr. Ruskin recommends, and what 
would be the consequence? Utter 
incongruity, marring and destroying 
the palatial effect of the whole, just 
as much as if, in the construction of 
a single isolated dwelling-house, a 
separate architect was to be intrust- 
ed with the care of each window, 
without the slightest regard to the 
designs which might be used by 
the others. Take Somerset House, 
or any other extensive building you 
please, and just consider what sort 
of botch-work would be made if 
every window were constructed on 
a different principle and plan! And 
yet that is precisely what Mr. Ruskin 
recommends us to do, with great 
hopes of the future. Nay, he is 
peculiarly complaisant and ccmfort- 
ing, and an absolute latitudinarian 
when he comes to treat of reform; 
for although the foundations of our 
heuses are laid upon the buried souls 
of workmen, and must be, according 
to his own showing, radically wrong 
and sinful, he gives us considerable 
encouragement to proceed. 

“You must expect at first that there 
will be difficulties and inconsistencies in 
carrying out the new style; but they 
will soon be conquered if you attempt 
not too much at once. Do not be afraid 
of incongruities—do not think of unities 
of effect (!!!) Introduce your Gothie 
line by line, and stone by stone; never 
mind mixing it with your present «rchitec- 
ture ; your existing houses will be none 
the worse for having little bits of better 
work fitted to them; build a porch, or 
point a window, if you can do nothing 
else; and remember that it is the glory 
of Gothic architecture that it can do 
anything. Whatever you teally and se- 
riously want, Gothic will do for you, 
but it must be an earnest want. It is 
its pride to accommodate itself to your 
needs; and the one general Jaw under 
which it acts is simply this,—find out 
what will make you comfortable, build 
that in the strongest and boldest way, 
and then set your fancy free in the de- 
coration of it. Don’t do anything to imi- 
tate this cathedral, or that, however 
beautiful. Do what is convenient; and 
if the form be a new one, so much the 
better; then set your mason’s wits to 
work to find out some new way of treat- 
ing it. Only be steadily determined that, 
even if you cannot get the best Gothie, 
at least you will will have no Greek; 
and in a few years’ time—in less time 
than you could learn a new science or 
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new language thoroughly—the whole 
art of your native country will be re- 
animated.” 

Alas for Edinburgh, if the advice 
of this eminent connoisseur were to 
be taken! Let us suppose that No. 1. 
a pervert of Mr. Ruskin, begins by 
darkening his drawing-room through 
the adoption of Oakham windows. 
He closes up half the space in the 
centre by a solid shaft with mould- 
ings, which serve as receptacles for 
a perpetual deposit of soot; and, 
though intended to represent wreath- 
ings of the oak, bear always the hue 
of the cypress. No. 2, being a stage 
farther advanced, takes a fancy for 
the double-pointed Dumblane win- 
dow of which Mr. Ruskin has given 
a drawing. If so, he does it at 
the peril of entire obscuration, for 
the light of day could hardly pen- 
etrate through the mysterious cran- 
ny. No. 3 has a craze for oriel 
windows; and having read Serip- 
ture under the direction of Mr. Rus- 
kin, and being impressed with the 
literal meaning of the passage which 
he quotes thus: “Behold, I will 
lay thy stones with fair colours, and 
thy foundations with sapphires; and 
1 will make thy windows of agates, 
and thy gates of carbuncles, and all 
thy borders of pleasant stones”— 
conceives that he is inheriting the 
promise by putting stained glass in 
his wheel windows, surrounding them 
with fantastic tracing, and giving a 
coat of vermilion to his outer door! 
These are not our fancies; we should 
be extremely sorry and ashamed if 
they were; they are those of Mr. 
Ruskin, who, after the foregoing 
quotation, declares that this is not 
“merely an emblem of spiritual 
blessing.” 

So much for Ruskin upon windows, 
as applied to the improvement of our 
architecture. If he had his will, and 
could get an adequate number of 
blockheads to follow his advice, he 
would change our noble city from 
what it is now to a sort of petrifac- 
tion of Bartholomew fair. Fortu- 
nately—or rather necessarily, for 
what else could be expected ?—he 
has made no converts in Edinburgh. 
On the contrary, the opinions he 
enunciated have been scouted by all 
manner of men, and we shall be very 
much mistaken indeed if the direce 
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tors of the Philosophie Institution 
apply to him again to deliver a course 
of lectures touching the re-edification 
of the metropolis of Scotland. But 
we must not altogether pass from his 
proposal for Gothic porches. He 
insists upon their utility as fol- 
lows: 


“You will all admit that there is 
neither romance nor comfort in waiting 
at your own or at any one else’s door on 
a windy and rainy day till the servant 
comes from the end of the house to open 
it. You all know the critical nature of 
that opening—the drift of wind into the 
passage, the impossibility of putting 
down the umbrella at the proper mo- 
ment without getting a cupful of water 
dropped down the back of your neck 
from the top of the doorway; and you 
know how little these inconveniences 
are abated by the common Greek por- 
ticos at the top of the steps. You know 
how the east winds blow through those 
unlucky couples of pillars, which are all 
that your architects find consistent with 
due observance of Doric order. Then, 
away with these absurdities; and the 
next house you build, insist upon having 
the pure old Gothic porch, walled in on 
both sides, with its pointed arch en- 
trance and gable roof above. Under 
that, you can put down your umbrella 
at your leisure, and, if you will, stop a 
moment to talk to your friend as you 
give him the parting shake of the hand. 
And if, now and then, a wayfarer found 
a moment’s rest on a stone seat on each 
side of it, I believe you would find the 
insides of your houses’ not one whit the 
less comfortable; and, if you answer 
me, that were such refuges built in the 
open streets, they would become mere 
nests of filthy vagrants, I reply that I 
do not despair of such a change in the 
administration of the poor-laws of this 
country, as shall no longer leave any of 
our fellow-creatures in a state in which 
they would pollute the steps of our houses 
by resting upon them for a night. But 
if not, the command to all of us is strict 
and straight, ‘When thou seest the na- 
ked that thou cover him, and that thou 
bring the poor that are cast out to thy 
house.” Not to the workhouse, observe, 
but to thy house.” 


This a good instance of the manner 
in which Mr. Ruskin applies Scripture. 
We have in this city a House of 
Refuge, appropriated expressly for the 
destitute, where every applicant may 
obtain food and shelter for the night. 
Whether, in the days of Isaiah, there 
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was any corresponding place of ac- 
eommodation in Jerusalem, we dv not 
know, and need not inquire; but it 
appears to us that the text in ques- 
tion applies only to the poor that are 
cast oui—in other words, to those 
who but for private charity must pass 
the night in the streets. That, how- 
ever, is not the case with any section 
of our poor. Shelter, as we have 
said, is afforded to all, under an ad- 
mirable system of regulations; and, 
therefore, there is no call upon any 
of us to convert our dwelling-houses 
into habitual places of refuge. Mr. 
Ruskin, however, will not take that 
interpretation. He insists upon the 
positive duty, irrespeetive of the work- 
house or any other place of refuge, 
of bringing the poor “to thy house.” 
But THERE HE stops! ‘To and inlo 
are very different things. Mr. Ruskin 
has no objection that vagrants shall 
occupy his Gothie porch, but he says 
not a single word about giving them 
a bellyful of broth, and a seat at the 
kitchen fire. Now, what kind of cha- 
rity is this? Let us suppose that 
you, having provided yourself with 
one of Mr. Ruskin’s Gothic porches, 
encounter on your way home, of a 
bitterly cold night in January, two or 
three shivering wretches. What is 
your duty then as a Christian? Not, 
says the sympathetic Ruskin, to direct 
them to the public institution or House 
of Refuge, where they will obtain 
food, fire, and shelter, but to invite 
them to accompany you ¢éo your house. 
You do so. You desire them benevo- 
lently to make themselves comfortable 
on the stone benches of the porch, 
and then, by the aid of your Chubb, 
you step into your warm house, lock 
and bolt the door, and after a comfor- 
table glass of something hot, go reli- 
giously to bed, leaving the objects of 
your tender-heartedness exposed to 
the winds of heaven, with the thermo- 
meter standing at three degrees above 
zero ! 

It so happens that, in Edinburgh. 
there is no lack of refuge of this kind, 
without the aid of Gothic porches, 
Those who have studied the internal 
economy of a common stair, must 
have a very pungent notion of the 
results of unrestricted shelter. It was 
our fortune to reside for several years 
opposite to a common stair; and we 
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acquired a sufficient knowledge of its 
statistics to convince us that a more 
abominable nuisance could not be con- 
ceived. The first fact that riveted 
our attention was the unwonted de- 
gree of emigration from that tenement. 
Nobody seemed to oceupy the flats for 
a longer period than a twelvemonth ; 
and ever as the term-day came round, 
there was a gathering of carts round 
the devoted door, and a barricade of 
crazy furniture on the pavement. This 
fact seemed to require some explana- 
tion. The locality was a good one, 
and the upper storeys commanded a 
remarkably expanded view. The 
rents demanded were the reverse of 
exorbitant, and there could be no 
complaints about the drainage. Still 
nobody would remain in that tene- 
ment. We then set ourselves seriously 
to ascertain the cause of this exces- 
sive unpopularity, and the observa- 
tion of a couple of days was sufficient 
to unravel the mystery. There was 
a separate bell for each tenement, and 
the opening of the common door was 
effected by the pulling of a chain from 
above. But somehow or other the 
door was never fast. Either the lock 
had been tampered with by the intro- 
duction of a pebble, or a small wedge 
of wood was inserted to prevent its 
shutting. The stair was open as cha- 
rity, and was quite as much abused. 
During the day-time people who did 
not seem to have any business with 
the inhabitants, or the slightest inten- 
tion of calling upon any of them, walk- 
ed in and out without the slightest cere- 
mony. In the course of the forenoon 
two very dirty and suspicious-looking 
girls, with bundles of sticks, took pos- 
session of the stair, and remained 
therein much longer than was neces- 
sary for any purposes of barter. Then 
came a hideous woman, with theft 
written on her forehead. She had 
with her a gang of children which 
might possibly be her own, but which 
probably were borrowed; and these 
she despatched to prowl down the 
opposite areas, making the common 
stair her own ambushment, and the 
general place of rendezvous. Thither, 
by her ragged infantry, were the scraps 
and pieces of broken meat conveyed ; 
and as the lady was somewhat curious 
about the quality of her victuals, a 
great deal of refuse was left for the 
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benefit of the street dogs, who seemed 
to know that stair, and habitually to 
frequent it. As the shades of evening 
fell, matters grew worse. There 
were a considerable number of Girzies 
in that tenement, and each of them 
seemed to have a sweetheart. Hulk- 
ing fellows in fustian jackets, who 
generally smoked short pipes stuffed 
with the filthiest mundungus, walked 
deliberately into the stair, selecting 
that as the most convenient place for 
courtship. At a later period of the 
night, debauchery appeared without 
disguise ; but we think we have said 
quite enough to demonstrate the uses 
which are made of places of eleemnsy- 
nary shelter, and to explain in some 
degree the reason why common stairs 
are unpopular. 

We say therefore that porches, if so 
constructed as to harbour and shelter 
vagrants, would be a most intolerable 
nuisance in such a city as Edinburgh 
—would serve no charitable purpose 
at all—but would invite obscenity and 
pollution. We say further, that to 
add solid Gothic stone porches to our 
present houses, would be an architec- 
tural solecism, and an eyesore ; at the 
same time we are fully alive, on the 
score of comfurt, to the advantage 
of some kind of shelter from the 
weather between the street and the 
door. 

This, in our opinion, might be con- 
structed of the lightest and most trans- 
parent material. The object being to 
screen those who are entering or leav- 
ing the house as much as possible from 
the weather, and to shorten the dis- 
tance to the carriage, it should extend 
further than a solid porch could do 
without deformity. It ought to be so 
fashioned that the passers-by can see 
at once if there is any one standing 
within it, so that some security at 
least may be given against the com- 
mission of such nuisances as are in- 
evitable in common stairs, where the 
shelter and concealment are complete. 
It ought therefore, according to our 
ideas, to be made of iron and glass, so 
as to combine strength and transpa- 
rency. The possibility of such a view 
seems to have occurred to Mr. Ruskin ; 
but as its adoption would be very un- 
favourable to his notions, he tries 
to discountenance it by anticipation. 
This is one of the very richest bits of 
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his book, and is exceedingly character- 
istic of the author. He says :-— 

“ Whatever has been advanced in the 
course of this evening, has rested on the 
assumption that all architecture was to 
be of brick or stone; and may meet 
with some hesitation in its acceptance, 
on account of the probable use of iron, 
glass, and such other materials in our 
future edifices. Icannot now enter into 
any statement of the possible uses of 
iron or glass, but I will give you one 
reason which I think will weigh strong- 
ly with most here, why it is not likely 
that they will ever become important 
elements in architectural effect. I know 
that I am speaking to a company of 
philosophers; but you are not philoso- 
phers of the kind who suppose that the 
Bible is a superannuated book; neither 
are you of those who think the Bible is 
dishonoured by being referred to for 
judgment in small matters.” 


And he then goes on to state his be- 
lief that iron architecture will never be 
extensively employed instead of stone- 
work, because it is but slightly referred 
to, as a building material, in Seripture ! 

This is—to use a vulgar but ex- 
pressive phrase—coming it a great 
deal too strong. The bulk of his audi- 
ence were not philosophers ; but they 
were people of shrewd intellect, and 
were exceedingly disgusted with the 
obvious profanity of the remark. Did 
Mr. Ruskin opine that the lapse of two 
years had obliterated the memory of 
the Crystal Palace in Hyde Hark, or 
that his hearers were not aware that 
another was being ereeted at Syden- 
ham? Did he presume them to be 
such nincompoops or bigots as to hold 
that no discovery or application of 
science is lawful, unless it is expressly 
mentioned in the Bible? It would 
seem so; for setting realities at de- 
fiance, he betook himself to an argu- 
ment which would hardly have satis- 
fied the mind even of Mause Head- 
rigg. We repeat that his Seriptural 
quotations are a great deal more fre- 
quent than is at all necessary; and 
that he has a habit of pressing them 
into his service by way of supplement- 
ing his argument, which is the reverse 
of edifying. Mr. Ruskin knows, quite 
as well as we do, that hereafter iron 
and glass must enter largely into every 
architectural composition—he knows 
that the use of these materials is 
rapidly on the inecrease—and he can- 
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not, for the life of him, state any 
reason why they should be rejected. 
Nobody will think the better of him, 
or respect his talents the more, be- 
cause he has had recourse to the very 
lowest form of sanctimenious preten- 
sion; his wiser course would have 
been to have taken no notice what- 
ever of the existence of any material 
except stone, as applicable to build- 
ing purposes. 

One word more regarding porches 
before we close this branch of our 
subject. We have said that it is 
desirable for the sake of comfort to 
have some kind of covering between 
our doors and the pavement. We 
have indicated our opinion as to the 
material which should be employed ; 
but there is still another point to be 
considered, and that is—Would the 
erection of such coverings be com- 
patible with the symmetry of our 
streets? That is a point whieh it is 
desirable that our architects should 
very seriously consider. Owing to the 
introduction of shops, banks, and other 
buildings, we have several broken 
streets in Edinburgh in which archi- 
tectural harmony is not preserved. 
Such, for example, are George Street 
and Prince Street; and these may be 
experimented upon ad libitum. But 
very different is the case with the 
streets of private residence—Moray 
Place, Ainslie Place, Charlotte Square, 
Rutland Street, Randolph Crescent, 
Albyn Place, Heriot Row, Aber- 
eromby Place, Great King Street, 
Drummond Place, and many others; 
and we should be extremely averse to 
see any experiments which might in- 
jure the general symmetry of the 
streets, crescents, or squares, tried in 
these without due and careful consi- 
deration. It is a matter which ought 
to by taken in hand, not by individual 
proprietors, but by the whole body 
of proprietors conjunetly; for these 
streets having been built after a com- 
mon design, any deviation from it 
must necessarily mar the beauty of 
the whole. Let Mr. Ruskin’s advice 
be followed, and the general architee- 
tural effect of the New Town of Edin- 
burgh will be utterly spoiled. If every 
man, standing upon his striet legal 
rights, were to break out bow windows 
or to rear Gothic porches, the result 
would be absolute discord in place of 
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harmony,—each street or square hav- 
ing been fashioned according to a plan 
which gave unity and grace to the 
whole. We do not require to defend 
our architects against the attacks of 
Mr. Ruskin, but we do think it is time 
for them to bestir themselves, and in 
the matter of porches or coverings, the 
need of which is greatly felt, to assist 
the public by their views, so that 
individual -proprietors may not be 
tempted to injure the symmetry of 
the streets. 

We have now done—and we are 
very glad of it—with Mr. Ruskin in 
his character of a Palladio, in which 
he cuts but a sorry figure. Let us 
next regard him as a_painter-critic. 
Upon this subject he delivered two 
lectures, the one entitled “Turner and 
his Works,” the other “ Pre-Raphael- 
itism.” The first of these is, in reality, 
less a lecture upon the performances 
or genius of Turner, than a rhapsody 
upon the schools of painting; and to 
every man who has studied art pa- 
tiently, and who has given due weight 
to the opinions of the most eminent 
masters, Without sacrificing his own 
impressions, it must appear from be- 
ginning to end a farrago of presump- 
tuous nonsense. The introduction of 
the lecture we pitch overboard as 
trash, most liberally commingled with 
cant. There is nothing to detain us at 
the 13th century, which Mr. Ruskin 
simply states to be “the foundation 
of all art,—not merely the foundation, 
but the root of it; that is to say, suc- 
eeeding art is not merely built upon 
it, but was all comprehended in it, and 
is developed out of it.” Then he tells 
us that “the 14th eentury is pre-emi- 
nently the age of Thought, the 15th 
the age of Drawing, and the 16th the 
age of Painting. The 14th century, 
he asks his hearers to remember, “as 
the age ef Dante and Cicero—the age 
of Thought.” 

What Dante has to do with the 
pictorial art we do not rightly under- 
stand; at all events the renowned 
Florentine poet belongs as much to 
the period of Cimabue as to that of 
Giotto. But we do not want to get 
into a wrangle about primitive art 
or to imitate Mr. Ruski in his parade 
of extraordinary knowledge. So then, 
let us come at once to the period of 
Claude and Salvator Rosa. These 
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are great names; and the general 
verdiet of Europe, over a period of 
about two hundred years, has been 
pronounced in their favour as the very 
greatest of landscape-painters. Mr. 
Ruskin, however, challenges the pro- 
priety of that verdict—avers that they 
were as artificial as the so-called 
pastoral poets, who were merely 
eockneys, and that neither of them 
conveyed, in their works, a proper 
representation of nature. He says 
that “Claude embodies the foolish 
pastoralism. Salvator the ignorant 
terror,” of their time. 

There is no contending against 
criticism of this kind, which, we are 
sorry to say, is becoming every day 
more prevalent. It has been, if not 
engendered, at least greatly fostered 
by the system of popular lecturing. 
Any man possessing ordinary talent 
and an extra share of audacity, may, 
if he chooses to be paradoxical, 
eommand both engagements and an 
audience. Nay, the more paradoxical, 
he is, the greater will be the excite- 
ment which he causes. People don’t 
want to hear their old impressions 
confirmed. They would give no at- 
tention at all to a lecturer who should 
prove to them the authenticity of the 
Bible, or insist upon moral precepts ; 
but if he is understood to be the pro- 
pounder of a new theory—to be able 
to say anything absolutely stunning— 
then they rush to hear him, as the 
administrator of an untried intellec- 
tual dram. We do not, by these 
remarks, intend to reflect upon the 
public taste, for the impulse is a 
perfectly natural one. In the days of 
St. Paul, the Athenians “spent their 
time in nothing else but either to tell 
or to hear some new thing ;” and we 
have no reason to believe that in our 
modern age the spirit of curiosity has 
abated. But this renders it all the 
more necessary that a sharp eye 
should be kept on the lecturers, for 
they have a good deal in their power, 
and may be tempted to abuse their 
opportunity. 

So far as we know, Mr. Ruskin 
stands alone in his denunciation of 
Claude and Salvator. He does not 
merely depreciate their merits, he 
treats them with the most intense 
contempt, asserting that neither of 
them were “deserving to give a name 
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to anything,” and characterising their 
works as “nonentities and abortions.” 
This is carrying presumption to an 
extent hitherto unparalleled. In his 
earliest book, published now more 
than ten years ago, he said something 
of the same kind, condemning, along 
with Claude and Salvator, Gaspar 
Poussin, Cuyp, Berghem, Both, Ruys- 
dael, Hobbima, Teniers, Paul Potter, 
and Canaletti, “ along with the various 
Van Somethings and Back Somethings, 
more especially and malignantly those 
who have libelled the sea.” He wrote 
at that time under the name of “a 
Graduate of Oxford ;” and we, under 
the impression that it was the work 
of some intrepid youth, who wished 
to force his way into notice by dint of 
an affeetation of eecentricity, con- 
tended ourselves with rebuking him in 
a good-humoured way for his cox- 
combry. Experience makes some 
men wiser: others it confirms in 
their folly. Of the latter class is Mr. 
Ruskin, who, so far from being con- 
vinced of the injustice of his earlier 
judgment, now deliberately repeats it. 
Very few, we think, will doubt that 
in this instance he is glaringly unjust. 
Let us take Claude, whom he calls 
the embodier of “foolish pastoralism.” 
That renowned artist was in fact a 
most assiduous student of nature in 
all its forms and phases. Sandrart 
himself a painter of no mean rank 
relates “that Claude, with all the 
precision of a philosopher, used to 
explain to him, as they walked through 
the fields, the causes of the different 
appearances of the same prospect at 
different hours of the day, from the 
reflections or refractions of light, from 
dews or vapours, in the evening or 
morning.” It was this intimate know- 
ledge of nature which enabled Claude 
in his composition to produce such 
delicious effects, though his range was 
comparatively limited. The five pic- 
tures transferred from the Angerstein 
eollection to the National Gallery are 
almost priceless gems of art, and are 
in themselves sufficient refutation of 
the outrageous absurdities of Mr. Rus- 
kin. 

Now, why should the lecturer have 
gone out of his way to abuse Claude 
and Salvator? Simply, we appre- 
hend, because they are generally held 
to be the two greatest landscape- 
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painters, and because he wished to 
humble them before his especial idol, 
the late Mr. Joseph Turner. This is 
neither fair nor judicious. If it be 
true, as he asserts, that Turner’s 
genius infinitely transcended that of 
the others, the triumph would have 
been much enhanced by assigning 
them a loftier place. It is no mighty 
feat to surpass “nonentities and 
abortions.” But the fact is that Mr. 
Ruskin has neither judgment nor 
moderation. The celebrated lines of 
Dryden upon Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, may be most aptly applied 
to him: 

“Railing and praising were his usual themes, 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes : 
So over-violent, or over-civil, 

That every man with him was God or Devil.” 

. We must, therefore, be prepared to 
find him as extravagant in his lauda- 
tion of Turner, as in his censure of 
Claude and Salvator. Nay, he is 
even more extravagant, as the fol- 
lowing passage will show :-— 


“You have some ground to-night to 
accuse me of dogmatism. I can bring 
no proof before you of what I so boldly 
assert. But I would not have accepted 
your invitation to address you, unless I 
had felt that I had a right to be, in this 
matter, dogmatic. I did not come here 
to tell you of my beliefs and conjectures ; 
I come to tell you the truth, which I 
have given fifteen years of my life vo as- 
certain, that this man, this Turner, of 
whom you have known so little while he 
was living among you, will one day take 
his place beside Shakespeare and Verulam, 
in the annals of the light of England (!!!). 

“Yes: beside Shakespeare and Veru- 
lam, a third star in that central constella- 
tion, round which, in the astronomy of 
intellect, all other stars make their cir- 
cuit. By Shakespeare, humanity was 
unsealed to you; by Verulam the prin- 
ciples of nature ; and by Turner, her as- 
pect. All these were sent to unlock one 
of the gates of light, and to unlock it for 
the first time. But of all these three, 
though not the greatest, Turner was the 
most unprecedented in his work. Bacon 
did what Aristotle had attempted; 
Shakespeare did perfectly what A’schy- 
lus did partially; but none before 
Turner had lifted the veil from the face 
of nature; the majesty of the hills and 
forests had received no interpretation, 
and the clouds passed unrecorded from 
the face of the heaven which they 
adorned, and of the earth to which they 
ministered.” 
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It would be a pity to mar the effect 
of so exquisite a piece of criticism 
by adding a word of commentary. 

With regard to Turner, it would be 
unjust to deny him the possesion of 
very considerable genius. He had 
indeed more genius than he could well 
regulate ; hence the eccentricities and 
extravagances of colouring which dis- 
figured his later pictures. It cannot 
be said of him that his life was embit- 
tered by neglect—that he had no op- 
portunity afforded him of displaying 
his powers—or that he was left to 
struggle with penury. He command- 
ed and received large prices for the 
productions of his pencil; his works 
were constantly before the eyes of the 
public; and he died at an advanced 
old age. And yet he was not appre- 
ciated—at least not to the extent 
which Mr. Ruskin demands as his 
due. Certainly a very great revolu- 
tion indeed must take place in the 
public taste, before we consent to re- 
cognise the genius and intellectual en- 
dowments of Turner as equal to those 
of Shakespeare and Bacon. However, 
we must give Mr. Ruskin credit for 
some kind of consistency. He cares not 
a straw whither he makes converts or 
not—he says he has a right to be dog- 
matic, and is not stating his beliefs or 
conjectures, but a truth which he has 
given fifteen years of his life to ascer- 
tain. And what is this truth? Not 
that Turner was the greatest painter 
of his own or any other times, but 
that he will one day take his place be- 
side Shakespeare and Verulam. This 
is to be a prophet indeed! Ten years 
ago he was even more enthusiastic. 
Then Turner was somthing greater 
still. We cannot forbear transcrib- 
ing that passage from the Oxford 
Graduate’s Treatise upon Modern 
Painters. “'Turner—glorious in con- 
ception—unfathomable in knowledge 
—solitary in ‘power—with the ele- 
ments waiting upon his will, and the 
night and the morning obedient to his 
call, sent as a prophet of God to re- 
veal to men the mysteries of his uni- 
verse, standing} like the great angel of 
the Apcealypsts clothed with a cloud, 
and with a rainbow upon -his head, 
and with the sun and stars given into 
his hand.” We regret sincerely that 
Mr. Ruskin shows no symptoms of re- 
pentance for having issued such repre- 
hensible raving. 
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The last of his lectures is upon Pre- 
Raphaelitism, of which school Mr. 
Ruskin is an ardent supporter. The 
earlier part of the lecture is arrogant, 
stupid, and confused. It is an attempt 
to show “that all ancient art was re- 
ligious, and all modern art is profane; 
and he asserts that Raphael was the 
man who introduced the profanity. 
We do not intend, by any means, to 
follow Mr. Ruskin through his argu- 
ment—we are indeed, by this time, 
heartily sick of his affectations, and 
almost angry with ourselves for hav- 
ing noticed his book at all. But 
having gone so far, we may as well 
finish our work; and the following 
extract will show into what incon- 
ceivable absurdities a man may be led 
by a vehement passion for paradox. 


“But there is something still more 
striking in the evils which have resulted 
from the modern regardlessness of truth. 
Consider, for instance, its effect on what 
is called historical painting. What do 
you at present mean by historical paint- 
ing? Nowadays, it means the endeav- 
ouring, by the power of imagination, to 
portray some historical event of past 
days. But in the middle ages, it meant 
representing the acts of thetr own days; 
and that is the only historical painting 
worth a straw. Of all the wastes of 
time and sense which modernism has 
invented—and they are many—none 
are so ridiculous as this endeavour to 
represent past history.” 


There is a good deal more yet to 
come ; but we do not like to lose sight 
of this passage. Admit this view of 
Mr. Ruskin to be correct, and more 
than three-fourths of the works of the 
old masters are not worth a straw. 
We presume that the events narrated 
in Scripture are to be considered as 
historical ; and it is precisely in the 
illustration of these that the old 
masters wrought most zealously. A 
few pages earlier, Mr. Ruskin talks 
with high commendation of “ Angelico 
painting the Life of Christ; Benozzo 
painting the life of Abraham; Ghir- 
landajo painting the Life of the Vir- 
gin; and Giotto painting the Life of 
St. Francis ;”—are such pictures not 
historical? True, they belong to 
sacred, not to profane history; still, 
they are an attempt, “ by the power of 
imagination to portray some historical 
event of past days;” and against that 
Mr Ruskin is now directing a sweeping 
censure. But let us hear him out :— 
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“What do you suppose our descen- 
dants will care for our imagination of 
the events of former days? Suppose the 
Greeks, instead of representing their 
own warriors as they fought at Marathon, 
had left us nothing but their imagina- 
tion of Egyptian battles; and suppose 
the Italians, in like manner, instead of 
portraits of Can Grande and Dante, or of 
Leo the Tenth, and Raphael, had left us 
nothing but imaginary portraits of Peri- 
cles and Miltiades? What fools we 
should: have thought them! How bit- 
terly we should have been provoked 
by their folly! And that is precisel 
what our descendants will feel rovenown 4 
us, so far as our grand historical and 
classical schools are concerned. What 
do we care, they will say, what those 
19th century people fancied about Greek 
or Roman history! If they had left us 
a few plain and rational sculptures and 
pictures of their own battles, and their 
own men, in their everyday dress, we 
should have thanked them. Well, but 
you will say, we have left them por- 
traits of our great men, and paintings of 
our great battles. Yes, you have in- 
deed, and that is the only historical 
painting that you either have, or can 
have; but you don't call that historical 
painting. You don’t thank the men 
who do it; you look down upon them, 
and dissuade them from it, and tell them 
they don’t belong to the grand schools. 
And yet they are the only true histori- 
cal painters, and the only men who will 
produce any effect on their own gene- 
ration, oron any other. Wilkie wasan 
historical painter: Chantry an historical 
sculptor, because they painted or carv- 
ed the veritable things and men they 
saw, not men and things as they believ- 
ed they might have been or should have 
been. But no one tells such men they 
were historical painters,and they are dis- 
contented with what they do; and poor 
Wilkie must needs travel to see the grand 
school, and imitate the grand school, and 
ruin himself; you have had multitudes of 
other painters ruined, from the begin- 
ning, by that grand school. There was 
Etty, naturally as good a painter as ever 
lived, but no one told him what to paint, 
and he studied the antique,and the grand 
schools, and painted dances of nymphsin 
red and yellow shawls, to the end of his 
days. Much good may they do you! He 
has gone to the grave, alost mind. There 
was Flaxman, another naturally great 
man, with as true an eye for nature as 
Raphael ; he stumbles over the blocks of 
the antique statues, wanders in the dark 
valley of their ruins to the end of his 
days. He has left you a few outlines of 
muscular men straddling and frown- 
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ing behind round shields. Much good 
may they do you! Another lost mind. 
ref of those who are lost namelessly, 
who have not strength enough even to 
make themselves known, the poor pale 
students who lie buried for ever in the 
abysses of the great schools, no account 
ean be rendered; they are numberless. 
“ And the wonderful thing is, that, of 
all these men whom you now have come 
to call the great masters, there was not 
onewho confessedly did not paint his own 
present world, plainly and truly. Homer 
sang of what he saw; Phidias carved 
what he saw ; Raphael painted the men 
of his own time in their own caps and 
mantles; and every man who has risen 
to eminence in modern times has done 
so altogether by his working in their 
way, and doing the things he saw.” 


Weare rather glad that Mr. Ruskin, 
by his special mention of Homer, has 
intimated that he extends his _princi- 
ple to Literature. That principle is 
that all artists should confine them- 
selves strictly to the present time, and 
illustrate that only which is passing 
around them, and that they have no 
concern with the Past. Let us exa- 
mine a little into this matter: and 
first, as to Mr. Ruskin’s facts. 

“Homer sang of what he saw.” 
Homer was blind, but he sang 
of the heroes who fought around 
Troy, and he was not born until 
two hundred years after Troy was 
levelled with the dust. So much 
for Mr. Ruskin’s first illustration. 
“ Phidias carved what he saw.” That 
is curious indeed, for, if so, he must 


have been on terms of intimacy with, 


the ancient dieties. His two finest 
statues were those of Minerva «ct 
Athens, and of Jupiter Olympius at 
Elis. “Raphael painted the men of 
his own time.” Yes; but does he 
owe his fame to those paintings, or to 
such as the Transfiguration? If no 
man can be great except by portray- 
ing the scenes and men around him, 
Michael Angelo must dwarf from his 
fancied proportions as a giant. In 
literature we must give up altogether 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Scott. They 
have acted and thought on an erro- 
neous principle, and come under the ban 
of Mr. Ruskin! 

What especially amazes us is the 
elamour which he raises against grand 
and classical schools. Hitherto the 
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complaint, among painters at least, has 
been entirely the other way; and we 
have been constantly told that, in this 
country, high art receives no encourage- 
ment at all. Poor Haydon, who never 
could find a canvass large enough for 
his historical designs, used to com- 
plain most bitterly of the apathy of the 
public, and their indifference to high 
art; and many a young gentleman, 
with blouse and beard, is at the pre- 
sent moment echoing his execrations, 
Who buys classical pictures—who en- 
courages historical painting in the 
ordinary sense of the term? The ar- 
tists declare that no man in that de- 
partment has a chance of winning his 
bread, and yet Mr. Ruskin writes as 
if we did nought else but buy historical 
pictures! 

He has a slap too at the portrait- 
painters; for, when his blood is up, 
nobody escapes. He stabs right and 
left, like a Malay under the influence of 
opium. 

“T said just now that portrait-paint- 
ers were historical painters; so they 
are; but not good ones, because not 
faithful ones. The beginning and end 
of modern portraiture is adulation. 
The painters cannot live but by flat- 
tery; we should desert them if they 
spoke honestly; and therefore we can 
have no good portraitures; for in the 
striving after that which is not in their 
model, they lose the inner and deeper 
nobleness which is in their model.” 


It would take a good deal to con- 
vince us that there is much nobility 
in nine out of ten of the models who 
have recourse to the portrait-painters. 
But did it never strike Mr. Ruskin 
that the ruling passion of vanity—of 
which he ought to know something— 
is not of modern growth; and that 
the same objection, if we could see the 
originals, would probably apply to 
every portrait which was ever painted ? 
No man likes to be handed down to 
posterity as a very ill-looking fellow. 
Even Cromwell, though he piqued 
himself on his stern adherence to 
reality, and professed his detestation 
of flatterers, flew into a violent passion 
when the painter depicted the wart 
upon his nose; and we rather re- 
spect the feeling. Photography, by 
whatever process it may be improved, 
will never supersede the manual labour 
of the artist. It is the privilege of 
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art to idealise—Does Mr. Ruskin 
mean to say that there is no beauty in 
the ideal? 

We presume so; for Mr. Ruskin 
identifies himself entirely with the 
Pre-Raphaelites. He talks of battles, 
and mighty victories to be achieved, 
which is simply nonsense. We ven- 
ture to predict that in two or three 

ears we shal] here no more of Pre- 
aphaelitism.  Millais, the Achil- 
les of the school, is, we are glad to 
know, abandoning its absurdities; and, 
being undoubtedly a man of genius, 
will probably become a great name 
among our British painters. When 
that day arrives, he will look back 
with a feeling of astonishment at his 
Ferdinands and Ophelias. Mr. Hunt 
we take to be incorrigible, and we 
consign him to the company of Mr. 
Ruskin. 

And now we have done. To expos- 
tulate with this gentleman would ob- 
viously be useless. He has a calm 
settled faith in his own mental supe- 
riority to every one else, which it is 
impossible to disturb—he is utterly 
beyond the reach of remonstrance. 
We can only be sorry for him ; but, after 
all, our sorrow is not of a very poign- 
ant kind. He may be a “lost mind ;” 
but if he had not gone astray, we 
doubt whether he ever could have 
produced anything remarkably edify- 
ing. He is so frightfully illogical, that 
he can hardly write two consecutive 
pages without contradicting himself; 
and, as we have shown, his facts, or 
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what he calls such, are not to be re- 
ceived without extreme caution and 
examination. Heconfounds eloquence 
with bombast ; and when he means to 
be particularly sublime, becomes ab- 
solutely unintelligible. He affects the 
utmost reverence for Seripture, and yet 
quotes it in a way which cannot be 
designated by a milder term than irre- 
verent. He has, moreover, arrived at 
that stage of self-glorification that he 
claims the right to be dogmatic, and 
exercises, without proof, the functions 
of Sir Oracle. Also, he states himself 
to be a prophet. These are very lofty 
pretensions, and it is for him to make 
them good. Meanwhile we are not 
ashamed to confess ourselves as among 
the number of the scorners. Perhaps 
the only sentence in this hook with 
which we thoroughly sympathise is the 
following :—* Indeed it is woeful, 
when the young usurp the place, or 
despise the wisdom, of the aged; and 
among the many dark signs of these 
times, the disobedience and insolence 
of youth are among the darkest.” We 
go further, for we say, that indeed 
it is woeful, when shallow imperti- 
nence attempts to obscure the lights 
of other ages, and when the great men 
of antiquity who have been honoured 
for centuries, and still are honoured, 
are assailed, not by candid crificism, 
but by downright dogmatic abuse. 
To conclude in architectural language, 
as befits our subject, we consider this 
book as the keystone in the arch of 
Mr. Ruskin’s absurdities, 
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THE GLASGOW EXHIBITIONS TO OXFORD. 


“Convey, the wise it call.” 


Tue last number of the Magazine 
contains an article on the subject of 
projected changes in the university of 
Oxford, in which the injustice as well 
as the impolicy of directing special 
foundations from their original object 
was very forcibly demonstrated. We 
beg again to draw, for a purpose 
which we shall presently explain, 
attention to the words of our corre- 
spondent :— 

“ And, as the claim of poverty is to 
be extinguished within Oxford itself, 
so are those institutions which were 
to supply claimants to be robbed in 
their turn. Here is the sentence of 
disfranchisement for a multitude of 
provincial grammar-schools through- 
out England. Will you 
withdraw from these places the fruits 
of the munificence often of some grate- 
ful townsman, and deprive them of 
the only hope of a good classical edu- 
cation for their sons? For, be it 
remembered that it is not merely the 
two or three boys here and there, who 
are the fortunate holders of these 
helps to study, who are benefited 
thereby—it is the many that are thus 
encouraged to exertion, and the still 
greater number who have the advan- 
tage of first-rate masters, whom these 
very scholarships have attracted to 
these schools.” 

We were not at that time aware 
that the operation of the Oxford Bill, 
as it now stands, would be to inflict a 
great wrong upon the University of 
Glasgow, by depriving it of any share 
in the distribution of revenues, which 
were expressly intended and _be- 
queathed by a native of Scotland, in 
order to enable a certain number of 
students from that University to pro- 
secute their studies at Oxford. This 
is an attempt at spoliation so entirely 
wanton, and so indefensible upon any 
conceivable ground, that we think it 
our bounden duty to make a few ob- 
servations upon the subject. Let us 
premise that this is not the first 
attempt that has been made to take 
away from Glasgow a privilege which 


has existed for more than a century 


and a half; nor is it the first time that 
Mr. Gladstone has tried to divert it 
from its proper channels. The facts 
of the case are very shortly these :— 

A Mr. Snell, who was educated at 
Glasgow College about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, before the 
Presbyterian form of government was 
finally settled in the Church of Scot- 
land, bequeathed certain estates be- 
longing to him in Warwickshire for 
the benefit of Scottish education, and 
of Glasgow College especially. His 
estate was left to trustees, to be ap- 
pointed from time to time by the 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford and three 
other Heads of Houses there, in trust 
to apply the income to the mainte- 
nance at some college in Oxford (to 
be chosen by the Vice-Chancellor and 
others), of “Scholars born and edu- 
cated in Scotland, who shall each of 
them have spent three years, or two 
at the least, in the College of Glasgow 
in that kingdom; or one year there, 
and two at the least in some other 
college in that kingdom.” These ex- 
hibitioners were to be nominated b 
Glasgow College; but the Oxford col- 
lege to which they were to be sent 
was to have the power of disallowing 
the nominee, if, after six months’ pro- 
bation, he were found not duly qua- 
lified. 

Nothing, we maintain, can be plainer 
or more distinct than the terms of 
this bequest. It was made, not out 
of consideration to Oxford, but for 
the benefit of Scottish students, in 
order that they might have the means 
of maintaining themselves at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; and, very pro- 
perly, Mr. Snell gave the preference 
among the Scottish Colleges to Glas- 
gow, which had been his own Alma 
Mater. 

Mr. Snell died in 1679; and in 
1690, two years after the Revolution, 
when the Church of Scotland ceased 
to be Episcopal, a bill, by’ means of 
which the University of Oxford pro- 
posed to deprive Glasgow College of 
these exhibitions, was thrown out after 
the first reading in the English Parlia- 
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ment. Soon after this the foundation 
was brought into Chancery; the right 
of the College of Glasgow to the no- 
mination was sustained; and it was 
arranged that the exhibitioners should 
be sent to Balliol! College. The an- 
nual value of the property is upwards 
of £1,200. 

That the right of nomination to 
these exhibitions has always been 
wisely and judiciously exercised by 
the College of Glasgow, and that 
merit, not interest, had the> prefer- 
ence, may be inferred from the un- 
usual number of eminent men who 
have in this way received the benefit 
of an Oxford education. Among 
these we may specify, without offence 
to others, Adam Smith, author of the 
Wealth of Nations, Dr. Baillie, the 
late eminent physician, Lord Mon- 
crieff, Sir William Hamilton, Mr. J. 
G. Lockhart, Dr. Tait, Dean of Car- 
lisle, and the present head of the 
Scottish bar, Dean of Faculty Inglis. 
Probably, but for these exhibitions, 
none of these distinguished men would 
ever have entered Oxford; and, of 
course, the prospect of obtaining them 
must have acted upon them and their 
competitors as a wighty stimulus 
while ptrsuing their preparatory stu- 
dies at Glasgow. It may indeed be 
asked, why, having excellent Universi- 
ties of our own, we should be desirous 
to send any of our students to Oxford ? 
To that we reply, that interchange 
and intercommunion between uni- 
versities of different countries is most 
useful for national intercourse; and 
that in several sciences, especially 
jurisprudence and medicine, Scotland 
has in former times derived great be- 
nefit from access to foreign schools. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that 
there will always be among our young 
men a certain proportion who intend 
to follow out the learned professions 
in Enyland or the colonies. To those 
of them who are being educated for the 
Engiish church or bar, the Glasgow 
exhibitions are of inestimable advan- 
tage. In strict accordance with the 
intention of the benevolent founder, 
they admit our Scottish students, who 
have already been grounded in the ele- 
ments of classic learning at Glasgow, 
to a ficld from which they otherwise 
would have been debarred. Can there 
be the slightest doubt of the intention 
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of the founder? Is it not obvious that 
he bequeathed his estate entirely for 
the benefit and advancement of Scottish 
scholars connected with the University 
of Glasgow? And if so, does it not 
follow that a diversion of that property 
from its original purpose must neces- 
suily be a grievous wrong ? 

We have said that, since 1690, when 
the first attempt was made to deprive 
Glasgow College of these exhibitions, 
but defeated by the sense of justice 
of the English Parliament, the arrange- 
ment whereby Glasgow had the nomi- 
nation, and Balliol College the charge 
of the exhibitioners continued in 
force. It was not, however, undis- 
turbed. Some over-zealous allies of 
Scottish Episcopacy, who had inter- 
ested themselves in the erection of 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, attempt- 
ed, a few years ago, to have the 
foundation closed against all except 
young men promising to take orders 
in the Scottish Episcopal Church, on 
the ground that Episcopacy was the 
established form of religion in Seot- 
land at the date of the will of the 
testator. We are bound to say that 
this movement received no counte- 
nance from the great body of the 
Scottish Episcopalians. It originated 
with men of extreme views and opi- 
nions, as may be gathered from the 
fact, that the gentleman who appeared 
most prominently in the cause, has 
since then joined the communion of 
the Church of Rome. In 1848, upon 
appeal to the House of Lords, the 
case was decided in favour of Glas- 
gow College, with costs against their 
opponents. Among the gentlemen 
who contributed to defray the expense 
of these proceedings, was the Right 
Honourable William Ewart Gladstone, 
now Chancellor of Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer. 

Thus, by the highest legal tribunal 
in the land, was the right of Glasgow 
College to these exhibitions estab- 
lished. Mark what folows. In the 
present session of Parliament, “ A Bill 
to make further Provision for the good 
Government and Extension of the 
University of Oxford and of the Col- 
leges therein,” is introduced under 
the direct auspices and superintend- 
ence of Mr. Gladstone. By certain 
clauses in this Bill, not only is the 
right of nomination to these Exhibitions 
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to be taken away from the College of 
Glasgow, but the whole endowment, 
expressly intended by the Founder for 
the education of Scottish students, may 
be diverted from its original purpose! 

The manner in which this is at- 
tempted to be done is peculiar, and 
pore that the work of spoliation has 

een carefully considered and devised. 
Let us desire attention to the import 
of the following clauses in the bill, 
which we give as shortly as possible, 

Clause 28 provides that the expres- 
sion “ University or College Emolu- 
ment” shall include all Fellowships, 
Exhibitions, &e., payable out of the 
Revenues of the University or of any 
College, or to be held and enjoyed by 
the Members of any College or Hall as 
such. Now it is one thing to deal 
with the revenues proper of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford or any of its Col- 
leges—and it is another thing to deal 
with revenues which never belonged 
to the University of Oxford at all. 
Yet itis to strike at the latter kind, 
that the words which we have quoted 
in italics have been inserted ; and if 
these words are allowed to pass into 
the statute, ‘hese exhibitions, intended 
solely for the benefit of Scottish students, 
will be merged in the property of Ox- 
ford, and be treated as eek te to 
Balliol. Now, in the bequest of the 
founder, Balliol College was not men- 
tioned at all. It was only after the 
property was brought into Chancery, 
that Balliol received the preference 
over the other Oxford Colleges of re- 
ceiving the exhibitioners from Glas- 
gow. Consequently, to hand over the 
fund to Ba!lio!, or to regard it as be- 
longing to that College, because the 
exhibitioners are members of it, is 
about the most nefarious juggle that 
ever yet was attempted. 

If this clause, with the obnoxious 
words which we have quoted, should 
be carried, then the Snell bequest 
will fall under the operation of the 
Bill, and particularly of the following 
clauses :— 

Clause 29 provides that, for the 
future, no preference in respect of 
illegibility to any University or Col- 
lege Emolument shall be accorded to 
any candidate by reason of BIRTH- 
PLACE, education at pe school, or IN 
ANY COLLEGE. In other words, the 
exhibitions are to be thrown open 
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without regard to the candidates 
being Scoismen, or their haying at- 
tended the College of Glasgow. 

Clause 31 allows the Universit 
Commissioners nominated in this bill, 
the power, if they shall think fil, to 
carry out the intentions of the found- 
er: thereby substituting @ most pre- 
carious chance of permission for a po- 
sitive legal right. 

Clause 42 has the effect of enabling 
Balliol College, (1.) To reduce the va- 
Jue of these exhibitions ; (2.) To con- 
vert them into Oxford scholarships ; 
ana, (3.) To abolish all connection 
between them and Scotland or Glas- 
gow College. Power to the above ef- 
fect is given by paragraphs 12, 13, and 
16 of this clause. 

Clause 43 is even worse ; and, we 
doubt not, was specially intended to 
meet this case. As we have alread 
stated, Mr Gladstone and his frien 
were baffled in their attempt, before 
the legal tribunals, to have it found 
that the Snell bequest was exclusively 
to be appropriated to Scottish Epis- 
copalians. We say exclusiveiy, be- 
cause no religious test ever was or 
could be exacted by the College of 
Glasgow from candidates for exhibi- 
tions : and many of these have been 
held by Episcopalians as well as_ by 
Presbyterians. But by this clause 
power is given to Balliol College, if 
it shall think “ that the interests of 
religion and learning, and the main 
design of the Donor, may be better 
advanced by an alteration of the 
trusts, &c., to alter or modify such 
trusts or directions, and lo frame a 
new statute for the application of such 
gift or endowment in such manner 
as may better advance the purposes 
aforesaid.” 

And, by clause 46, the Commis- 
sioners are authorised to do, of their 
own authority, what clause 43 gives 
Balliol College power to do with their 
consent. 

Thus, if Balliol College does not 
choose to repudiate Glasgow alto- 
gether, and to declare the Scottish 
exhibitions open to every candidate 
without regard to country or previous 
place of study, the Commissioners 
may assume that power. Nay, they 
may take, under the provisions of this 
bill, the right of nomination from 
Glasgow altogether, and confer it 
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upon Trinity College, Glenalmond, 
under the pretex! that the promotion 
of Episcopacy was the main design 
of the donor. 

We know that any scheme of this 
kind, which borders closely upon a 
fraud, will be repudiated with disgust 
by the great majority of the members 
of the Episcopal Church of Scotland. 
They have never assumed a_ hostile 
attitude to the Established Church, 
nor is this a point on which they are 
atall aggrieved. No tests were ever 
imposed upon students in the Scottish 
Universities ; and, as we have said 
before, the exhibitions were open to 
every one. Let us instance one emi- 
nent case—that of Dr. Tait, a most 
distinguished alumnus of Glasgow, 
formerly head-master of Rugby school, 
and now Dean of Carlisle. As to the 
point of legal right, that has been 
finally settled in the House of Lords. 
The plea that Episcopalians alone 
should be preferred to these exhibi- 
tions, because Episcopacy was, at 
the time of the bequest, the estab- 
lished form of church government in 
Scotland, were repelled, and, as we 
think, most properly. The exhibi- 
tions were left open to all Scottish 
students who were nominated from 
Glasgow, and who chose to conform 
to the Oxford regulations — among 
which was, and is, the subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England. To all intents and 
purposes that was an Episcopal test, 
obligatory upon every exhibitioner. 
But now Mr. Gladstone proposes to 
give power—firsi, to Balliol College, 
which was not even named by Snell 
in his bequest, to alter the constitu- 
tion of the trust according to the view 
which the authorities may take of 
“ the main design of the donor ;” and, 
secondly, to the Commissioners, if the 
College does not choose to depart 
from the existing arrangement. 

Now, mark this. The question of 
legal right was formally tried, so late 
as the year 1848, in the Court of last 
resort ; and the decision was empha- 
tically in favour of the power of no- 
mination being lodged exclusively 
with the College of Glasgow. That 
decision showed, first, that the exhi- 
bitions were limited to natives of 
Scotland, scholars at one or other of 
the Universities, but finally at Glas- 
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gow ; and, secondly, that there was 
no restriction to the nomination on 
account of pecnliar religious tenets. 
That was the solemn judgment given 
against Mr. Gladstone and his friends. 
What do they do now, or rather what 
does hedo? He introduces a bill, 
most insidiously framed, to defeat that 
judgment — in other words, to take 
from Scotland, and one of our Univer- 
sities, privileges which the House of 
Lords has declared to be unalienably 
theirs. And this is not done even 
with the open front ofa despoiler. Itis 
a trick veiled cautiously under cover of 
the confused phraseology of some half- 
dozen of clauses. It is by a trick that 
the property of Mr. Snell, bequeathed 
in trust for Scottish purposes of edu- 
cation, is brought under the control 
of Balliol College, Oxford. It is by 
a trick that power is to be given, first 
to Balliol College, and, failing that 
body, to the Commissioners, to divert 
the exhibitions from their present 
purpose, and to interpret what was 
“ the main design of the donor.” That 
has already been interpreted by the 
House of Lords ; but the judgment is 
of no avail—the question has to be 
reconsidered by another, and an irre- 
sponsible tribunal. 

True, the exhibitions may be spared, 
and continued on their present foot- 
ing, but only at the pleasure of the 
authorities of Balliol College and the 
Commissioners. That is not what we 
want. We want absolute security. 
We demand that these exhibitions, 
which do not belong to Oxford, but to 
Glasgow, shall not be meddled with 
in a bill which has reference to Oxford 
alone. We demand that they shall 
not be, in defiance of fact and of law, 
massed up with the other property of 
Balliol, under regulations which give 
distinct power for their alteration and 
reduction, and for interpreting the 
meaning of the donor. We are very 
much afraid that, if this bill is allowed 
to pass without amendment, the whole 
character and destination of these ex- 
hibitions will be changed. Will Balliol 
College abstain from exercising the 
power of altering the trust, and fram- 
ing a new statute for the application 
of the endowment ? Will she be con- 
tent to receive, as formerly, exhibi- 
tioners from Glasgow University, 
where theology is taught by Presby- 
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terian Professors? Will she be cour- 
ageous enough to refuse the demands 
of the little sectarian seminary at Glen- 
almond, which is entirely Episcopal— 
demands which assuredly will be pressed 
upon her most vehemently by Mr. Glad- 
stone and his friends? We greatly 
doubt it. Turning to Oxford Univer- 
sity Calendar for last year (1853), we 
find the following account given of the 
Balliol Exhibitions :-— 

« This College has also a considerable 
number of Exhibitions. Among these 
are two founded in 1558 by John Bell, 
Bishop of Worcester ; four founded in 
1667 by John Warner, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, for natives of Seotland, and 
with a particular view to support the 
cause of Episcopacy in that coun'ry. 
Wirt THE SAME OBJECTS other Exhi- 
ditions were subsequently added in 1677 
by John Snell, Esq., the nomination to 
which is vested in the Principal and 
Professors of Glasgow University, and 
the election in the Master and Fellows 
of this College.” 

So, then, the idea entertained of 
these exhibitions at Oxford is, that 
they were founded with a particular 
view to support the cause of Episco- 
pacy in Scotland. If the authorities 
of Balliol are fully impressed with that 
view, they will no doubt be very glad 
indeed to take the surest means for 
bringing up none but Episcopal exhi- 
bitioners, and that could be done at 
once, by passing a statute transferring 
the right of nomination from Glasgow 
Dniversity to Trinity College, Glen- 
almond. We have seen that in 1690, 
only eleven years after the foundation 
was instituted, the University of Ox- 
ford made an attempt, by bringing a 
bill before Parliament, to deprive Glas- 
gow of these exhibitions. Now, why 
was that? Simply beeause in 1689 
Episcopacy ceased to be the form of 
the established church of Seotland, and 
because, by an Act of the same year, 
all Professors in Scottish universities 
were compelled to subseribe and ac- 
knowledge the Confession of Faith as 
ratified by the Seottish Parliament. 
‘Oxford had no doubt taken the alarm, 
and was unwilling to admit within her 
walls the alumni of a Presbyterian 
university. That there is still a good 
deal of intolerance in Oxford on points 
of polemical controversy, is notorious ; 
and if it is to be left to the authorities 
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of a College there to decide whether 
in future these exhibitions are to re- 
main open to the competition of all 
Scottish students who shall have quali- 
fied themselves at Glasgow, irrespec- 
tive of the Church to which they may 
belong, or be given exclusively to 
young men who are studying for orders 
in the Episcopal Church, the result 
may be easily anticipated. 

Do not let it be supposed that this 
is a vain alarm, or that these provi- 
sions have been inserted per incuriam 
in the bill. It is a deliberate attempt 
to take away, by statute, from the 
University of Glasgow, a privilege 
which the House of Lords, by solemn 
decision, has declared to be peculiarly 
her own. It is an attempt to trans- 
fer a property exclusively designed for 
the benefit of her students, from 
Glasgow, to a particular college in 
Oxford, which was not even men- 
tioned in the bequest of the founder; 
and it is a very suspicious circum. 
stance that Mr. Gladstone, whose name 
is on the back of this bill, was at least 
a consenting party to the challenge of 
the right of Glasgow in the Courts of 
Law. 

This is no mean matter. The pri- 
vilege conferred upon Glasgow through 
the love and munificence of the foun- 
der of these exhibitions is a very 
valuable one, for no other Scottish 
university can offer the prospect of 
similar advantages to its scholars. It 
has had admirable effects, both as 
regards that university and the credit 
of Scottish scholarship. The right of 
nomination has been discharged so 
well, that in the list of the exhibitioners 
we find the names of many who have 
conferred lustre upon their country. 
And now all this is to be done away 
with. The nature of the exhibitions 
is to be ehanged; they may be re- 
duced until they are comparatively 
valueless—they may be altered into 
scholarships—they may be thrown 
open to universal competition, in 
defianee of the will of the founder; 
nay, if continued to Scotland alone, 
they may be so restricted as to be with- 
drawn from the reach of the Presby- 
terians. 

What say Lord Aberdéen and the 
Duke of Argyll to this shameful at- 
tempt to spoliate 4 Scottish university ? 
They seem very slow to acknowledge 
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that Scotland has any ground of com- 
plaint—and yet here is an injury of 
the most giaring description which 
their Own government is attempting 
to inflict. rd Aberdeen is Chan- 
cellor of the University College of 
Aberdeen; the Duke of Argyll, if we 
mistake not, was nominated for the 
Lord Rectorship of Glasgow—now is 
the time for them to show us what real 
regard they have for the interests of the 
Scottish universities. 

We have had occasion to complain 
before of the scandalous neglect of 
these institutions, which the state is 
bound by solemn treaty to uphold. 
We have shown that the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commis- 
sioners in their favour, made twenty- 
three years ago, have been entirely 
overlooked, and that by Governments 
who have shown no parsimony in 
the endowment and support of Popish 
colleges in Ireland. Saad Aberdeen, 
the present head of the Government, 
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was one of these Commissioners; but 
now, when he has it in his power, he 
will not stir a finger to assist the uni- 
versities of Scotland. Even Lord 
Panmure has admitted that some- 
thing should be done for them; but 
nothing will be done for them so long 
as Mr. Gladstone has the control of 
the expenditure. Our complaint now 
is of a different nature. The case we 
bring forward is not one of neglect— 
it is one of attempted spoliation. It 
is an attempt, under the pretext of 
regulating the affairs of Oxford, to 
take away from Glasgow College the 
sole foundation by means of which 
Scottish students of limited means 
can be sent to an English university. 
We have exposed the nature of these 
attempts, its objects, and inevitable 
consequences, as we hope, clearly and 
distinctly ; and we entreat the mem- 
bers of the British Parliament not to 
ineur the disgrace of countenancing so 
cruel a wrong. 
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Maprip, A LETTER FROM, 671. 

Madrid, sketches of, 671 e¢ seg. 

Magdeburg, sketches in, 579. 

Maen, C., Historre pres MARIoNETTES 
BY, 392. 

Mahagam, ruins of, 233. 

Maimatschin, the fair of, 596. 

Majer, the, an Arab tribe, 481. 

Malakani, the, a Russian, sect, 298. 

Malaria in Abyssinia, the, 130. 

Maleolm, Sir John, in Persia, 2. 

Malek-Khassem, a Persian prinee, 4 
et seq. 

Mamacenis, the, a robber tribe, 9. 

Manehester school, views of the, 453. 

Manoutcher-Khan, a Persian prince, 9. 

Mantchoos, the rebellion against the, 54 
—their conquest of China, 61. 

Manufactures, consumption of, in Russia 
and Turkey, 388—growth of, in the 
United States, 700, 712. 

Maratuon, 568. 

Marionettes or puppets, history of, 394. 

Mason and Gray, correspondence be- 
tween, 242. 

Massawa, sketches at, 132. 

Maté, growth, ce. of, 98 et seq. 

Materialism, prevalence of, in China, 68. 

Matrimonial advertisements, Prussian, 
587. 

Mauritius tea, 103. 
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Mayo on the Nervous system, 366. 

Meavtse, origin of the, 46. 

Medicine, medieval history of, 635. 

Menschikoff, prince, the mission, ce. of, 
466. 

Merrifield Mrs., on Titian’s mode of 
painting, 176. 

Merroporus, THE Sone or, 367. 

Mexican cocoa, the, 107. 

Micheria, Chiara, the mother of Cardan, 
6338. 

Middle class government, Disraeli on, 
261. 

Mile castles of the Roman wall, the, 526. 

Milton, Savage Landor on, 83. 

Ming dynasty, the, in China, 61. 

Ministry, conduet of the, as regards the 
Reform Bill, 441—and on the Eastern 
question, 462. 

Minneria, the Jake of, 231, 

Minorities, proposed representation of, 
379, 460. 

Mississippi, an earthquake on the, 214. 

Mitrorp, Mary Russet, 658. 

Mitrorp’s Lerrers or Gray reviewed, 
242. 

Mitscherlich, professor, 583. 

Moldo-Wallaehian church, the, 291. 

Moliére, Miss Mitford on, 665. 

Mollah Suleiman, sketches at, 3. 

Mongols, conquest of China by the, 61. 

Mongolian races in China, the, 55. 

Monkeys of Abyssinia, the, 143. 

Moore, Mr. M., and the National Gallery 
Commission, 170, 174, 179. 

Morality, comparative, in country and 
town, 334. 

Moreau, sympathy excited by the trial 
of, 207—his arrival in the United 
States, 209—sketch of him, 210. 

Morrey’s Lire or Carpan, review of, 
638. 

Mortality, rates of, in eountry and towa, 
334. 

Muleteers, Persian, 11. 

Music, by W. 8. Landor, 84. 

Mysticism, prevalence of, in China, 66. 

Nabil, a feast at, 488. 

Naples, puppet shows at, 400. 

Napoleon, mission to Persia from, 1—at 
the capture of Leghorn, 205—sketches 
of him, 7b, 207—his persecution of 
Ouvrard, 208. 

NationaL Gatitery—Rerort on Com- 
MISSION, 167>- 

National Gallery, a Frenchman on the, 
41—Chronological collections recom- 
mended for the, 427. 

NATIONAL LIFE OF CHINA, THE, 593. 

Navy of the United States, the, 713. 

Nefta, desert journey to, 488, 489. 

Negroes, character of the, in Africa, 486, 

Neri, the puppets of, 398. 

New England States, recent progress of 

the, 709. 
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New Madrid, destruction of, 214. 

New Orleans, sketches in, 210, 215— 
growth of, 708. 

New Rerorm Bit, Tue, 369. 

New York, progress of the state of, 699, 
707. 

Newera Filia, sketch of, 227, 230. 

News FROM THE Farm, 829, 

Nezib, the battle of, 3. 

Nicholas, views and policy of, 118—Lord 
Aberdeen’s confidence in, 463—pro- 
posals of, for the spoliation of Turkey, 
493—policy uniformly pursued by, 
612. 

Notre’s Firry Years 1n soto Hemr- 
SPHERES, 203. 

Norman castle, characteristics of the, 
523, 530. 

Normans, improvement of fortifications 
by the, 522. 

North America, beverages used in, 86. 

Norway, the bothy system in, 338—the 
Black Death in, 855. 

Obsabius, an Abyssinian, 137. 

Old age, reverence in China for, 600. 

Old Sarum, ancient fort at, 526. 

Ombres Chinoises, the, 407. 

Omnibuses of London, a Frenchman on 
the, 48. 

Opera and drama, difference between, 
357. 

Oxkhan, the institutions of, 189. 

Othman, the career of, 188. 

Othoman Turks, empire of the, 186. 

Oubi, king of Tigre, sketches of, 134. 

Our Village, Miss Mitford’s, 661. 

Ouvrard the contractor, sketch, &e. of, 
208. 

OxrorD, THE GLASGOW EXHIBITIONS TO, 
757. 

Oxrorp Rerorm B11, tue, 507. 

Oxford Reform Bill, proposed alienation 
of the Glasgow exhibitions by, 757. 

Painter In Persia, a, I. 

Painting, taste for, in Persia, 5—Ruskin 
on, 751. 

Paintings in the National Gallery, on 
the cleaning of the, 167. 

Pakenham, general, death of, 247. 

Palm wine, manufacture of, 487. 

Palmerston, lord as a speaker, 200. 

Paraguay tea, growth, de. of, 98 et seg. 

Parents, reverence for, in China, 600. 

Paris, during Moreau’s trial, 206—after 
Waterloo, 219—the drama in, 315— 
attempts at Madrid to imitate, 671. 

Park, the, in Ceylon, 240. 


-Parkyns’ Lire 1n Asyssinia, 129, 


Parma, the late duke of, 681. 

Pas de Calais, the, 572. 

Past anp Futur oF CuIna, Tur, 54. 

Patriotism, want of, in China, 600. 

Peel, Sir R., the parliamentary speeches 
of, 194—Disraeli on, 258. 

Penman Mawr, hill fort of, 524. 


Persepolis, sketches at, 12 et seg. 

Persia, A PAINTER IN, 1. 

Persian harem, a, 6. 

Persians, national characteristics of the,7. 

Personality, remarks on, 257, 259. 

Peter the Great, rise of Russia with, 285 
—-spiritual despotism established by, 
287—the policy of, 611. 

Philadelphia, recent progress of, 707. 

Pictish forts, the, 527. 

Picture cleaning in the National Gal- 
lery, the, 167. 

Plague, physical and moral effects of 
the, 355. 

Plaza de Toros at Madrid, the, 676. 

Poetry, difficulty of criticism on, 242— 
remarks on, 805—present apprecia- 
tion of it in England, 346. 

Poland, aggressions of Russia on, 285— 
puppet-shows in, 411. 

Polichinelle in France, 403, 405. 

Pollanarua, ruins of, 233. 

Polygamy, effects, dc. of, in China, 60, 
604. 

Pomerania, sketches of, 589. 

Popery, predominance of, in Belgium, 
574, 


Popish puppets, sketches of, 395. 

Population, growth of, in the United 
States, 701. 

Porches, Ruskin on, 748. 

Portrait-painting, Ruskin on, 725. 

Pre-Raphaelitism, Ruskin on, 752. 

Poussin, his mode of glazing, 174. 

Priestly office, peculiarities of, in the 
Greek church, 288. 

Printing, invention of, in China, 60. 

Private tuition, the system of, at Ox- 
ford, 512. : 

Produce, total value of, in the United 
States, 703. 

Property, estimated value of, in the Uni- 
ted States, 703. 

Prophecy, references to Turkey and 
Russia in, 185. 

Protectorate, th. Russian claim of, 286. 

Protuson, general, 283. 

Prussia, anecdotes of puppets in, 393— 
probable conduct of in the war, 492 
—sketches in, 576 et seg.—feeling in, 
towards France, 586. 

Psylli, the, 484. 

Public buildings of London, a French- 
man on the, 41. 

Puerta del Sol, the. at Madrid, 672. 

Pulcinella, performances of, in Italy, 397. 

Punch in France, origin, &e. of, 403. 

Puppets oF ALL Nations, THE, 392. 

Pyrazan, legend regarding, 16, 

Qualification, proposed new system of, 
457. - 

Quentin Matsys, poem of, 314. 

Qurer Heart, tHE, Part. IL,—19—Part 
IIL, 150—Part IV., 268—Part. V. 
414—Part last, 552. 
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Quinto, count, 677. 

Rags of London, a Frenchman on the, 42. 

Rahden, the baron von, 208. 

Railroads, progress of, in the United 
States, 705. 

Railways, continental, 577. 

Rebellions, frequency of, in China, 55. 

Recamier, madame, 207. 

Records, destruction of, in China, 59. 

Red Sea, early commerce through the, 
186. 


Rerorm B11, THE NEw, 869. 

Rerorm brits oF 1852 anp 1854, Tug, 441. 

RE Eask, 609. 

Religion, system of, in China, 65—state 
of, in the United States, 718. 

Rembrandt, mode of glazing of, 172. 

Ressoulbek, a Persian, 12. 

Rhudland castle, 581. 

Ritter, Carl, 582. 

Rohabaita, sketches at, 186. 

Roman wall, the towers of the, 526. 

Rome, communication between, and 
China, 59—puppet-shows at, 399. 

Romien, general, mission of, to Persia, 1. 

Round towers of Ireland, the, 527. 

Roy, general, account of Caterthun by, 
525. 


Ruskin on ARCHITECTURE AND PaIntING, 
740. 

Russell, Lord John, sketch on Lord G. 
Bentinck by, 259—his new Reform 
Bill, 869—inconsistencies between his 
= and his last, 370—comparison 

etween them, 441—his present de- 
graded position, 442—his political 
career, 444—his new bill borrowed 
from the Edinburgh Review, 448— 
his Oxford Reform Bill, 507. 

Russia, ComMerciaAL RESULTS OF A WAR 
win, 381. 

Russia, Progress AND Po.icy oF, in 
Centra Asia, 611. 

Russia, difficulties of the advance of, to 
India, 18—her position as regards 
China, 78—tea as the beverage of, 86 
—review of the conduct of ministers 
with regard to, 115—prophetic refe- 
rences to, 185—her uniformly aggres- 
sive policy, 285—the protectorate 
claimed by her, 286—the Black Death 
in, 355—value of the imports from, 
883, 386—her commercial poverty, 
385—exports to, 888—review of 
her conduct on the Eastern question, 
468 e: seg —cultivation of the sugar 
beet in, 581—feeling in Prussia with 
regard to,586—her present movement, 
593—the trade from China to, 596— 
her invariable policy, 611 et seg.—con- 
trast between, and the U.S. 699, 713. 

Russian CuurcH, THE, AND THE ProtEc- 
TORATE IN TuRKEY, 285. 

Russian clergy, position, character, ce, 
of the, 293 et seg. 


Russians, hatred of the, in Persia, 16. 

Sage tea, former use of, 87. 

Sauara, Li¥E IN THE, 479. 

St. Clare, Dr., anecdote of, 359. 

St. Géme at New Orleans, 215. 

St. John’s or St. Vitus dance, account of, 
359 et seq. 

Saloop as a beverage, 86, 87. 

Salvator Rosa, Ruskin on, 752, 

Sambeer deer, hunting the, 236 

San Luis, the Count de, 672. 

Sandeau, Jules, Un Heritage by, 316. 

Sappho’s Exposition, by W.S. Landor, 84. 

Sartorios, the Spanish minister, 672. 

Savings bank qualification, the propos- 
ed, 458. 

Schools, number of, in the United 
States, 713. 

Scorpion, cure for the bite of a, 15. 

Scotland, provisions of the new R eform 
Bill regarding, 378—inequality of re- 
presentation allotted to, 453—hill 
forts in, 525—vitrified forts of, 526— 
Norman castles in, 531. 

Scottish agricultural labourers, intelli- 
gence of the, 339. 

Sea of Pharaoh, the, 490. 

Secret or Stoke Manor, Tae, a Family 
history, prelusio, 715—Chap. I, Ro- 
bur atavorum, the ancestral thews 
and sinews, 728. 

Self-denial, rarity of, in China, 601. 

Seljouk Turks, kingdom of the, 186, 187. 

Sensuality, prevalence of, among the 
Chinese, 601. 

Seraphin, the Ombres Chinoises of, 407. 

Sercey, count de, mission of, to Persia, 2. 

Servia, practical independence of, 291. 

Seymour, Sir G. H., and the proposi- 
tions of Nicholas, 493. 

Shetou, an Abyssinian prince, 140. 

Shipping, growth of, in the United 
States, 705. 

Sidy Mohammed Bey, 479. 

Silk-worm, artifice by which obtained 
from China, 60 

Silliman, professor, sketch of Humboldt 
by, 584. 

Simocalta, account of the Turks by, 185. 

Simonitch, general, 17. 

Sinope, the affair of, 122. 

Sisters of Charity, the, during the Black 
Death, 356. 

Slave-dealing, prevalence of, 1812, at 
New Orleans, 215. 

Slave-trade in Tunis, the, 486. 

Slavery, state of, in China, 598. 

Smaller boroughs, proposed union of, 454. 

Smeeda ben Azooz, an Arab chief, 480, 
481. 

Samira, ALEXANDER, Porms By, 345. 

Smoking, necessity for, in Abyssinia, 130. 

Smuggling, amount of, in Spain, 684. 

Stakes in Abyssinia, 1383—of the Sahara. 
485. 
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Snell bequest, proposed alienation of 
the, 757. 

Snowdon castle, 531. 

Sohrab and Rustum, remarks on, 809. 

Soldiers, Enylish, a Frenchman on, 45. 

Solly, Mr., evidence of, on the National 
Gallery, 434. 

Sone or Metroporvs, THE, 367. 

Soong dynasty in China, the, 60. 

Soudaan, district of, 479. 

Soult, anecdote of, 223. 

South America, beverages used in, 86. 

Spain, chocolate the beverage of, 86— 
history of puppet-shows in, 395, 400 
—sketches in, 671 et seq. 

Spaniards, boastfulness, &c. of the, 671. 

Spaitla, ruins of, 482. 

Spaniards, chocolate introduced by the, 
107. 

Spasmodiec school of poetry, the, 533. 

Speaker, duties of the, as to personali- 
ties, 259. 

Sporting in Abyssinia, 133. 

SPORTING SETTLER IN CEYLON, THE, 226. 

Standing armies, introduction of, into 
China, 59. 

Stanfield, evidence of, on the National 
Gallery, 176, 177. 

Starowertzi, the, in Russia, 295. 

Starrobridtzi, a Russian sect, 297. 

Steamers, advantages of, as troop-ships, 
882. 

Stettin, sketches of, 587, 588. 

Sruarts’ AcricucturRaAL LABOURERS AS 
THEY WERE, &c., 329. 

Sufetula, the ruins of, 482. 

Sumatra, coffee leaves as the beverage 
of, 86. 

Sunday in London, a Frenchman on, 47. 

Sweating Sickness, the 366. 

Sweden, beverage used in, 86—her de- 
cline, 285. 

Sybil, remarks on, 264. 

Sydenham Society, the, 352. 

abriz, the French embassy at, 4. 

Tancred, remarks on, 264. 

Tang, dynasty of, in China, 60. 

Tarantism orTarantulism, history of, 362. 

Tarantula, the, and its bite, 362 et seg. 

Tariff, the Spanish, 684. 

Tartary, the policy of Russia toward, 
613 et seg. 

Tasmanian teas, the 108. 

Tavgas, ancient city of, 185. 

Tchad, lake, 479. 

Tea-making on the Continent, 592. 

Tea plant, the, 87. 

Teas, various kinds of, their preparation, 
&e.--China, 87 — Maté or Paraguay, 
98—Coffee, 101—Labrador, 108. 

Teheran, sketches at, 7. 

Ten hours’ bill, Macaulay’s speech on 
the, 202. 

Tenant-farmers, the, and the agricultu- 
ral labourers, 332 e¢ seg. 


Tennant, Sir E., his Christianity in Cey- 
lon, 226. 

Tennyson’s Morte d’Arthur, remarks on, 
811. 

Thames, a Frenchman on the, 40. 

Thea Sinensis, the, 87. 

Theatres, the Parisian, 315. 

Theatres of Madrid, the, 680. 

Theine, properties, &e., of, 94. 

Theobroma Cacao, the, 107, 

Theobromine, properties, d&c., of, 109. 

Tigré, sketches in, 133 ef seg. 

Tigretier, the, a dancing mania, 364. 

Times, the, on the picture cleaning in 
the National Gallery, 167. 

Titian, the mode of painting of, 175. 

Titeres of Spain, the, 401. 

Tolka, habits, &e., of the, 145. 

Too Late, 610. 

Torture, prevalence of, in Persia, 9. 

Toumen, foundation of the Turkish em- 
pire by, 186. 

Town and country labourers, relative 
condition of the, 329. 

Towns, increased members proposed to 
be given to the, 456. 

Towns, increase of, in the United States, 
701. ; 

Tozar, city, of, 485. 

Trafalgar Square, a Frenchman on, 41. 

Trematon, round tower of, 529. 

Trevor, Release by, 609—Too late, 610 
—The Villa by, 687. 

Trincomalee, town of, 226. 

Trinity College, Glenalmond, attempt to 
alienate the Glasgow exhibitions by, 
758. 

Tristram and Iseult, remarks on, 312, 

Trustees of the National Gallery, the, 
168. 

Tschernoi Duhoventsvo of Russia, the, 
295. 

Tsin dynasty in China, the, 58. 

Tunis, an execution in, 484—the slave- 
trade in, 486. 

Tunks, pseudo-criticism of, 303. 

Turkey, coffee as the beverage of, 86— 
review of the conduct of ministers 
with regard to, 115—the war with 
Russia, aggressions of the latter pow- 
er, &e., 285 et seg.—exports to, 388— 
review of the conduct of the great 
powers regarding, 463 et seq.— propo- 
sals of Nicholas for the partition of, 
443, 

TURKISH HISTORY, A GLANCE AT, 184. 

Turks, early history of the, 185. 

Turner, Ruskin on, 753. 

Tutors’ association at Oxford, the, 510. 

Tiitz, sketches at, 589. 

Two ARNOLDs, THE, 303. 

Unrtep States, THE RECENT GROWTH OF 
THE, 699. 

Unites States, the reception of Moreau 
in, 209—sketches in, 210. 
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University Commission. the, 507. 

Uwins, M., on the alleged use of glazings, 
167—evidence of, on the National 
Gallery, 173. 

Vedantism, influence, &e., of, in India, 
655. 

Veddahs of Ceylon, the, 233. 

Velasquez, the boar-hunt by, 179 et seq. 

Venality. prevalence of, in France under 
Louis Philippe, 2283—universality of, 
in Spain, 682. 

Vernet, aneced ste of, 225. 

Verona, Ruskin on, 741. 

VILLA, THE, 687. 

Vitrified forts, 526. 

Vivian Grey, remarks on, 262. 

Vizetelly, Mr. Macaulay’s 
against, 198. 

Volatile oil of tea, the, 98,—of coffee, 
104. 

Voltaire’s Tragedies, Miss Mitford on, 
665. 

Wales, hill forts of, 524. 

Walewski, count, 463, 468. 

Wallachia, the Greek church of, 291. 
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Walpole, intimacy of, with Grey, 250. 

War, probabilities as to the, 492. 

Ward, Mr. on coffee tea, 101. 

Warm drinks, universality of love for, 
86 

Welda Georgis, an Abyssinian, 139. 

Wellington, a Frenchman on the statues 
of, 43. 

Werne’s campaign in Taka, 129. 

West Prussia, sketches in, 589. 

Westminster Abbey, a Frenchman on, 
46. 

Wey’s Les ANGLAIS CHES EUX, 87. 

White Caterthun, hill fort of, 525. 

WILSON, PROFESSOR, DEATH OF, 629. 

Woman, position of, in India, 654. 

Women of China, the, 604—of Persia, 6. 

Wordsworth on Gray, 242. 

Working classes, the, in town and coun- 
try, 329. 

Yerba of Paraguay, the, 99. 

Youne Beneat, 648. 

Zenaneh, a Persian, 6. 

Zoroaster, decline of the followers of 
187. 
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heir tendency to the morals and well-being of society. The design of the above work is to show that what is called 
Spiritualism,” or the communication of the spirits of the dead with the living, by means of rapping, turning 
ables, and speaking through the living, while the latter are in a state of entrancement, is of this delusive and per- 
cious character. The author of this volume has visited a large number of the “spiritual circles” (as they are 
alled), of every class, in the city of New-York, and the revelations which he makes are such as will astonish the 
ommunity both by the CURIOUS MANNER OF ALLEGED SPIRIT MANIFESTATIONS TO MORTALS, and by the magnitude 
td extent of the delusive and pernicious influence which these spiritual “circles” are creating. Iu this work 
ll also be found graphic descriptions of 


SCENES AT SPIRITUAL CIRCLES 


thibited in any work on Modern Spiritualism, full delineations of all the different kinds of Mediums, the mode in 
hich the alleged spirits profess to talk and appear to mortals, and giving a startling account of , 


EXORCISM, OR CASTING OUT OF EVIL SPIRITS, 


‘seen by the author—the whole being a perfect picture of Modern Spiritualism as it exists at the present day, its 
“tnection with the ancient tneories of DEMONOLOGY AND WiTCHCRAFT, and other mysterious phenomena relating 
@ world of spirits and the world of mortals. and the difference, in practical working, bet veen the 
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THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA, 


Wirs Portrarrs or Pror. Wuson, J. G. Looxuart, Dr. Macinn, an tHe Erreick SHepuerp, 
AND FAOC-SIMILES OF HAND-WRITING, 


EDITED, WITH MEMOIRS, NOTES, AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


BY DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 


Epitor or SHeiu’s “ SKETCHES OF THE [RISH Bar.” 





THE only reprint of the celebrated ‘‘ NocrEs AMBROSIANE,” has not beenon sale for several years. That 
edition, ‘ with all its imperfections on its head,” (for it did not even give the date of any of the Noctes,) was 
speedily exhausted. That which is now in the press contains peculiar features of value and interest, which 
may be briefly indicated as follows :— 

The Noctes, which were commenced in 1821, and closed in 1835, have never been collected in England; 
the amount of personal satire on individuals still living, renders it highly probable that such are-publication, 
if ever it take place, cannot be made there within the next fifteen or twenty years. The great variety and 
interest of the subjects discussed at the Ambrosian re-unions and banquets, require that copious notes? 
explanations, and illustrations, upon persons, incidents, and localities, shall form a portion of an edition 
intended to place the ‘ NocTEs” in the rank of Standard Classics. Even in England, where the subjects 
are naturally more familiar to the public, the lapse of years has obscured many circumstances which were 
well known thirty years ago. Many of the persons named in these celebrated dialogues, have passed away, 
and sufficient biographical notices of these are indispensable. In a word, the Political and Literary History 
of Great Britain, as freely discussed in this work, requires to have light thrown upon it, and upon the 
principal actors in it, by some competent editor. 

Dr. SHELTON MACKENZIE, already favorably known as editor of Sheil’s “Sketches of the Irish Bar,” has 
undertaken the editorship of Tuz Noctzs AMBROSIAN#, for which a familiar acquaintance, during the last 
twenty-five years, with the persons, events, and places which have therein been prominently brought under 
review, may be assumed to qualify him. He has been on terms of intimacy with most of the eminent 
political and literary characters treated of in the “ NocTEs,” and his annotation of the text will include 
personal recollections of them. 

Besides this, Dr. Mackenzie has written for this edition a “ History of the Rise and Progress of Black wood’s 
Magazine,” with original memoirs of the principal accredited authors of the the “ NocrEs,” viz :—Professor 
Wilson, The Ettrick Shepherd, J. G. Lockhart, and Dr. Maginn. 

In addition to the “‘ NocTEs,” will be given the celebrated ‘‘ Chaldee Manuscript,” published in 1817, and 
instantly suppressed, and so scarce that the only copy which the editor has ever seen is that from which he 
makes the present reprint. The Chaldee MSS. are so frequently referred to in “ NoctsEs,” that its 
presentation here must give them additional interest. 

Further, as prefatory to the actual work, will be given the three articles, entitled “ CHRISTOPHER IN THE 
TENT,” (in August and September, 1819), never before printed, in any shape, in this country, and peculiarly 
valuable in this edition, from the fact that the interlocutors in “Tue TENT,” include the greater number 
of those who were afterwards introduced in the “ NocTEs.” 

The “‘ Metricum Symphosium Ambrosianum,”—which was intended as an addendum to No. III. of “Tux 
Nocres,” (and which notices every living author of note, in the year 1822), will be incorporated in this 
edition. This, also, has never before been reprinted here. 
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WITH AN ORIGINAL MEMOIR AND COPIOUS NOTES, BY 
DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 


EpitTor oF SHeiu’s “ SKETCHES OF THE IRISH Bar.” 





For more than a quarter of a century, the most remarkable magazine writer of his time, was the late 
William Maginn, LL.D., well-known as the Sir Morgan Odoherty of Blackwood’s Magazine, and as the 
principal contributor, for many years, to Fraser’s and other periodicals. The combined learning, wit, 
eloquence, eccentricity, and humor of Maginn, had obtained for him, long before his death, (in 1843), the 
title of THz MopeRn Rasevais. His magazine articles possess extraordinary merit. He had the art of 
putting a vast quantity of animal spirits upon paper, but his graver articles—which contain sound and serious 
principles of criticism—are earnest and well-reasoned. 

The collection now in hand will contain his Facetie (in a variety of languages), Translations, Travesties, 
and Original Poetry, also his prose Tales, which are eminently beautiful; the best of his critical articles, 
(including his celebrated Shakspeare Papers), and his Homeric Ballads. The periodicals in which he wrote 
have been ransacked, from ‘‘ Blackwood” to “‘ Punch,” and the result will be a series of great interest. 

Dr. SueELton Mackenzie has undertaken the editorship of these writings of his distinguished countryman, 
and will spare neither labor nor attention in the work. The first volume will contain an original 
Memoir of Dr. Maginn, written by Dr. Mackenzie, and a characteristic Portrait, with fac-simile. } 


Published by J, S. REDFIELD, 








